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This Issue in Brief 


Nearly one-third (32.49 cents) of every doliar spent in the construc- 
tion of Knickerbocker Village was paid to the workers on the job. The 
remainder of the dollar went for the purchase of materials (42.40 
cents) and overhead expenses and profit (25.11 cents). Knicker- 
bocker Village is an apartment building, providing accommodations 
for 1,593 families, which was erected with the aid of a Federal loan. In 
order to test the work-creating possibilities of building construction, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics made an analysis of the expenditures 
for each process, the results of which are given on page 541. The pro- 
portion paid for labor varied widely in the various classes of work, 
ranging from 1.62 percent for the installation of equipment such as 
refrigerators and gas ranges to 84.79 percent for engineering and super- 
vision. More than half of the outlay for lathing and plastering, 
painting and decorating, and weatherproofing went to the workmen. 


The indemnity paid to railroad employees injured in accidents growing 
out of their employment averaged $645 in 1932. This was the average 
award in 18,699 cases closed out with payment. For minor disabilities 
these workers received an average of $173, for major disabilities 
$4,473, and for death $4,561. Minor disabilities comprised 89 percent 
of the total number of accidents. Train accidents were compensated 
for at a considerably higher rate than nontrain accidents—$1,050 as 
against $342, for all types of accident and modes of settlement com- 
bined. For death cases the indemnity in train accidents averaged 
$5,306 as compared with $2,950 in nontrain accidents. Nearly 80 
percent of all the cases closed with payment in 1932 came under the 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act. Page 552. 


In July 1934 hourly earnings of all employees in the pipe-line branch 
of the petroleum industry averaged 78 cents per hour. This was an 
increase of 5 percent over the average hourly earnings in November 
1933 (74 cents) and of 44 percent over those of May 1929 (54 
cents). With 2 exceptions, however, each of 9 occupations for 
which a separate analysis was made showed decreases, ranging from 
0.8 to 12.1 percent, in average earnings per hour between May 1929 
and May 1933. From May 1933 to July 1934 substantial increases 
in earnings took place in all of the nine occupations. This was 
shown in a survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics covering 20,239 
workers. Page 559. 








VIII THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


The Federal Social Security Act approved by the President oy 
August 14, provides for Federal assistance to States having noncon- 
tributory old-age assistance plans; the establishment of a Feder] 
old-age annuity system under which the maximum pension payable 
will be $85 a month; assistance to States having approved systems 
of unemployment compensation in administering their unemployment 
compensation laws; grants to States for maternal and child-health 
services; assistance to needy dependent children under 16 years of 
age, and to needy blind persons; vocational rehabilitation of the 
physically disabled; and allotments to the States for the maintenance 
of adequate public-health services and the investigation of diseases 
and problems of sanitation. Page 570. 


In order to participate in the benefits of the Social Security Act there 
are certain minimum requirements governing Federal assistance 
which must be met by the different States. Old-age pension laws 
which in general conform to the standards set up by the Federal 
Act have been enacted by 35 States; 7 States have an unemploy- 
ment insurance law, all but 1 of these laws having been enacted in 
the present legislative year; laws providing for the payment of 
benefits to blind persons have been enacted in 27 States; and benefits 
for dependent children (mothers’ pensions), although without com- 
plete State coverage in some instances, are on the statute books of 
all but 3 States. Page 582. 


Pensions totaling nearly $7,000,000 were paid to 31,909 blind per- 
sons in 1934 in the 24 States which had blind-pension systems in opera- 
tion at the end of the year. More than 80 percent of the total number 
of blind persons reported in the census of 1930 were receiving aid of 
this kind in 1934. The allowances averaged $20.01 per person per 
month, the average amount ranging in the various States from 83 
cents to $33.12. The cost of the pensions per capita of population 
ranged from six-tenths of a cent to 35 cents, and the average cost, 
all States combined, was 11 cents. Three new blind-pension acts 
were passed during the first seven months of 1935, bringing to 27 
the number of States with acts providing for such aid, as of August 
1, 1935. Page 584. 


The belief that the physical well-being of the American people has not 
suffered during the depression has been fostered by the continued low 
death rate. However, a recent study by the United States Public 
Health Service on the effect of reduced incomes upon sickness in 10 
localities shows that when the sickness data are compared on the basis 
of changed economic status the highest illness rate was found in the 
group hardest hit by the depression. Page 634. 
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Material and Labor Costs Involved in the Construction 
of a Large Apartment Building 


By Bernarp H. Topxis, of the Bureau or LaBor Statistics ! 


LUM clearance and the provision of low-cost housing have held 

a strategic position from the outset of the recovery program. 
This has been due partly to the growing appreciation of the social 
liabilities associated with substandard housing and partly to the 
recognition of the work-creating potentialities which building con- 
struction represents. A sufficient number of projects of this kind 
have now been completed to provide an adequate factual basis for 
determining whether or not, from the standpoint of the number of 
jobs created, the expenditures have been warranted. For the pur- 
pose of making the test, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in coopera- 
tion with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, selected for study 
Knickerbocker Village, a large 2-unit apartment house located in 
the slum area of New York’s lower East Side. 

Knickerbocker Village was built by the Fred F. French Co. with 
the aid of a loan of $8,022,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The project was started in 1933. One unit was ready 
for occupancy September 25, 1934, and the other unit in December 
of the same year. The total cost of the development, including land 
and buildings, exceeded $9,500,000. Both buildings are 12-story, 
red-brick structures, and together are capable of housing in the 
1,593 dwelling units provided a population of about 6,000. The 
apartments were designed primarily for white-collar workers. Month- 
ly rentals average $12.50 a room. A number of thoroughly modern 
2%-room apartments, however, rent for $22.50 a month. The high- 
est rent is $87.50 fcr a 5-room penthouse apartment. 





' Prepared under the direction of Herman B. Byer, chief of the Division of Construction and Public 
Employment. 
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Methods and Limitations of the Study 


Because of its size and type, Knickerbocker Village provides ay 
unusually good basis for measuring the labor requirements in build. 
ing construction. The study is a complete census of expenditures. 
Through the cooperation of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the ledgers of all firms engaged in the erection of the buildings were 
made available. As a result, detailed cost figures, including oyer- 
head expenses and profits, were collected. For this reason, specia| 
interest and significance attach to the results of the analysis. 

Due to wide differences in the accounting practice of the 240 firms 
that had a part in the construction of the buildings, it was necessary 
to adhere closely to rigid and sometimes arbitrary classifications. 
Labor costs here used, for example, include only the cost of labor 
performed at the site of construction. The figures relating to mate- 
rial costs cover the cost of the materials laid down at the site of con- 
struction, including freight and drayage charges, and all shop labor 
required in fabrication. The allocation of the material costs was 
complicated by the fact that the materials were furnished not only 
by subcontractors as a complementary part of their contracts but 
also by manufacturers and dealers. The cost of materials furnished 
by subcontractors included the cost to the subcontractor plus the 
freight and drayage charges, and the cost of materials furnished by 
manufacturers and dealers was the cost to the general contractor as 
indicated by the ledger accounts. The overhead charges included 
workmen’s compensation insurance (amounting to approximately 10 
percent of labor cost), and other costs, such as maintaining and 
hiring concrete mixers, hoists, steam shovels, and other equipment. 

As each of the major types of building construction is unique as 
far as labor requirements are concerned, the application of the data 
given in this analysis should be used in reference only to fireproof, 
multiple-story, elevator-equipped apartment-house construction. It 
should be noted that, on account of the stagnation in the construction 
industry, profits which are included in overhead costs are probably 
less than would occur in more normal times. 


Detailed Analysis of Costs 


ALTHOUGH more than 200 subcontractors and dealers assisted in 
the erection of Knickerbocker Village, many of them furnished serv- 
ice and material of a related nature, making it possible to classily 
the costs into 19 major groups. In addition to these 19 classes of 
building activity, 3 more were added in the field of administration, 
making in all, 22 groups. 

The 22 classes of work and services represent the complete cost of 
construction with the exception of the cost of demolishing the tene- 
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ments which formerly occupied the site. Table 1 shows the cost of 


each operation and gives the distribution for labor, material, and 
overhead costs. 


Table 1.—Labor, Material, and Overhead Costs Involved in Construction of 
- Knickerbocker Village 








| rntel anct | Labor at 7 | Overhead 
Class of work } Total cost | site Material | ed ether 


—_— 





All classes of work aes $6, 216, 899 | $2,019, 838 | $2,636,179 | $1, 560, 882 


_— 





-|——— 





Excavation and grading | 204, 908 89, 677 8, 173 107, 058 
Cement and concrete 723, 363 | 273, 372 345, 417 - 104, 574 
Masonry ‘ 951, 830 466, 281 423, 376 62, 173 
Carpentry 392, 515 119, 161 226, 553 46, 801 
Plumbing - .- : 578, 929 178, 626 344, 375 55, 928 
Heating and ventilating aaiitmanteeie 281, 228 | 82, 721 176, 598 | 21, 909 
Lathing and plastering - 369, 157 235, 548 93, 709 39, 900 
Roofing and sheet-metal work...................---.-- 29, 091 13, 070 12, 938 3, 083 
Structural steel 616, 209 86, 947 376, 167 153, 095 
Electrical work and fixtures 230, 272 92, 441 110, 630 27, 201 
Painting and decorating 4 : 150, 120 83, 283 36, 534 30, 203 
Elevators | 157, 120 25, 552 130, 866 702 
Tile, terrazzo, and bathroom fittings.._.......___-- 90, 178 40, 194 39, 759 10, 225 
Weatherproofing 55, 918 29, 410 23, 86 2, 646 
Manufactured metal products-.-..................---- : 232, 070 31, 830 i 45, 883 
cc icecccuocccssasséecebote Ps ote oe 15, 382 4,472 : 5, 928 
Equipment 142, 782 , 21, 433 
Engineering and supervision......................-.--- 108, 640 , 11: ‘ 15, 467 
pS EE A a oe eS 173, 003 8: 92, 389 
Builder’s fee —e 340, 098 340, 098 


Architect’s fee : . ; 109, 901 oa 109, 901 
Financial and other charges -- - _--- AS oe TR Oe | 264, 185 4 264, 185 














It will be noted from the table that excavation and grading charges 
amounted to $204,908. In this figure a charge of more than $2,000 
for landscaping was included. The use of machinery kept the labor 
cost down to the relatively small sum of $89,677. The material ac- 
count represents chiefly the cost of shoring and landscaping. 

The classification, cement and concrete work, consisted of cement 
walks, arches, fireproofing the steel substructure, concrete slabs, and 
foundation walls. Out of a total cost of $723,363, arches, fireproofing, 
and cement walks accounted for $406,287; concrete slabs and founda- 
tion walls, $311,131; and the remainder was chargeable to curbing, 
inspection, and miscellaneous labor. Of the $273,372 expenditure for 
labor at the site, arches, fireproofing, and cement walks accounted for 
more than $170,000 and concrete slabs and foundation walls for more 
than $98,000. 

The apartment house was built of tapestry brick trimmed with 
architectural terra cotta and the inside partitions were constructed 
of gypsum and terra-cotta blocks. The work classified as masonry, 
for which the general contractor was directly responsible, cost 
$951,830. Total labor cost at the site amounted to $466,281, of which 
exterior walls accounted for $285,077 ; $172,996 in wages was charged 
for inside partition construction; and $8,208 charged for scaffolding. 
The $62,173 shown as overhead was made up chiefly of $37,000 for 
workmen’s compensation insurance and approximately $20,000 in de- 
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preciation charges on scaffolding materials. The balance was spent 
chiefly for miscellaneous supplies. 

Under the item of carpentry fell rough and finished lumber, hard- 
ware, hardwood floors, and carpentry labor. Total labor costs a} 
the site were $119,161. The hardwood-floor contract involved ay 
expenditure of $135,570. Material costs of $226,553 were made up of 
approximately $40,000 for rough and finished hardware, $79,000 {or 
oak flooring, $90,000 for millwork, and $16,000 for rough lumber 
The small expenditure for rough lumber reflected the extensive use of 
fireproof material in the construction of the building. 

As the development was built in two units, it was possible for the 
plumbing work, including all plumbing fixtures, to be sublet to two 
separate bidders. Connection of sewer, water, and gas lines to the 
street mains and installation of the 1,593 ranges was undertaken by a 
firm specializing in this type of operation. Table 1 shows that the 
amount expended in this group was $578,929. 

Heating and ventilating costs totaled $281,228. Heating costs, 
which included central heating plant equipment, were $255,528: 
ventilation work was confined to sheet-metal ducts in the basement 
and amounted to only $14,000. A large steel smokestack cost $3,700, 
including $900 for rigging expenses. An unusual charge of $8,000 for 
repairs necessitated by breaks in some expansion joints is contained 
in the total. 

The figure of $369,157 for lathing and plastering covered a lathing 
charge of $53,023 and $316,134 for plastering work. Although wire 
lath was used throughout, no furring or lathing was required on ex- 
terior walls because of the use of weatherproofing materials. This 
saving reduced lathing charges to an amount lower than would ordi- 
narily be found in a building as large as Knickerbocker Village. The 
plastering charges showed a labor cost of three times the cost of ma- 
terials. 

The roof of Knickerbocker Village was constructed of slag. Gutters 
and rain conductors, similar sheet-metal work, and a small amount of 
roofing tile were included in this contract. Table 1 shows that a little 
less than $30,000 was expended for this part of the project. 

The usual method of erecting steel substructure in fireproof con- 
struction was followed. The structural-steel costs amounted to 
$616,209, which included fabrication and erection. In addition, this 
group included the cost of inspection which insured the safety o! 
the building. 

The charges for rough electrical work and fixtures and accessories 
were all grouped in one class because of their similarity. ‘Iwo 
separate firms were awarded contracts for the rough electrical work, 
each completing a separate unit of the building project. The wiring, 
as is customary in fireproof construction, was run through conduits 
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The total cost of $230,272 was represented by $190,644 for rough 
electrical contracts and $23,655 for lighting fixtures and installation. 
In addition, there was a charge of $14,581 for meter installation and 
$1,392 for miscellaneous expenditures. The meter charge was the 
result of the usual practice of large apartment houses in the New 
York area of purchasing electric current at wholesale and reselling 
it to the tenants. As a result, a separate meter is required for each 
apartment. 

The painting and decorating contracts covered the painting of 
all interior walls as a substitute for wall paper. The total charge 
for this work—$150,120—included approximately $140,000 for the 
actual painting contract, $5,765 for window shades and venetian 
blinds, and $4,250 for the decoration of the first-floor lobby and other 
incidental painting charges. 

Self-operating passenger elevators were installed at a cost of $143,- 
647. The building was equipped with ash-hoist elevators by a 
separate contractor at a cost of $2,150 and temporary elevators, which 
were used for the carrying of materials during construction, accounted 
for $11,323. 

The classification designated tile, terrazzo, and bathroom fittings 
showed an expenditure of $90,178. Contained in this total were 
tile bathrooms costing $38,369 and $18,411 for such bathroom acces- 
sories as towel bars, metal medicine cabinets, and other equipment. 
Terrazzo floors in the halls and lobby, and sills for each apartment 
entrance totaled $33,398. 

Weatherproofing included calking compounds, waterproofing of 
foundations, weatherproofing of exterior walls, and metal weather- 
stripping for each window. Of the total expenditures in this group, 
waterproofing and weatherproofing accounted for more than 65 per- 
cent, calking approximately 10 percent, and metal weather-stripping 
slightly less than 25 percent. 

The total cost of the manufactured metal products was $232,070. 
This group covered a wide range of materials, but ironwork for the 
store fronts and stairs accounted for 21 percent of the total and 
approximately 28 percent of the total was accounted for by kitchen 
cabinets. To conform with the requirements of fireproof construc- 
tion, all apartment entrance doors were made of fireproof materials. 
Consequently, the door frames, entrance and elevator doors were 
steel; moldings were also made of metal. These products amounted 
to 44 percent of the total and were all furnished by the same subcon- 
tractor. The remaining costs in this group, representing 7 percent 
of the total, were accounted for by metal mail chutes and mail boxes, 
incinerators, ventilators, and a small number of steel sashes which 
were used for the penthouses. 
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The charges for glazing were less than $16,000 and included jy 
addition to the regular glazing of the sash the installation of the plate 
glass in the store windows on the street floor. 

The class designated as equipment was made up of electric refricer,. 
tors, gas ranges, laundry dryers, and miscellaneous fixtures. The cost 
of the refrigerators was $103,480, the gas ranges $36,081, and jis. 
cellaneous equipment $3,221. 

In the construction of a project as large as Knickerbocker Vij|qc¢ 
the coordination of the various operations required an organization o{ 
superintendents and engineers. The work grouped in table 1 as 
engineering and supervision cost $108,640, which, for the most part, 
was made up of salaries to engineers and superintendents, and general 
overhead expenses. 

The miscellaneous group included such items as watchmen’s wages. 
general clean-up work, removal of debris, cleaning of bathtubs and 
windows, and the finishing of a small auditorium in the basement 
Window and bath cleaning amounted to $5,613; completion of the 
auditorium, $2,383; removal of rubbish by truck, more than $8,()(0: 
and general labor charges which could not be prorated to any specific 
job, $64,611. Overhead charges in this group totaled $92,389 and 
represented, in addition to the overhead expenses of the gen- 
eral contractor, items such as insurance, bonds, surveys, blueprints. 
permits, photographs, and electric-current costs. 

The builder’s fee of $340,098 represented the amount received |) 
the Fred F. French Co. for the assumption of the building responsi- 
bility in addition to the general overhead and profit for supplying 
the masonry work. The architect’s fee of $109,901 included, in 
addition to the preparation of the plans, some inspection work at 
the site. Financial and other charges of $264,185 were made up 
of interest on loans during construction, bond expense, mortgage 
expense, accounting expense, and other costs. 


Labor's Share 


From table 1 it will be seen that the total cost of building con- 
struction was $6,216,899. Labor’s share of the total, as represented 
by pay-roll expenditures at the site, was $2,019,838, or virtually : 
third of the total cost. This, however, makes no allowance for thie 
many additional jobs created indirectly in the production and trans- 
portation of the materials used in the construction of the buildings. 
Moreover, labor costs for clerical help, estimators, and draftsmen 
are concealed in the $1,560,882 (25 percent) that went for overlicad 
and administrative expenses. In addition to the construction costs, 
the Fred F. French Co. spent $37,500 for the demolition of old prop- 
erties which formerly occupied the site and $3,250,424 for the purc|ias¢ 
of the land. 
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The relationship between labor, material, and overhead (including 
profit) costs on the Knickerbocker Village project is indicated by 
table 2. 


Table 2.—Percentage Distribution of Labor, Material, and Overhead Costs 
Involved in Construction of Knickerbocker Village 





























Percentage spent for— 
Class of work | 6 
' verhead 
Labor Material | and profit 

F | | 

BE Cnt dics ccncntdscccbsdcncenccccctccenecsesen 32. 49 42. 40 | 25. 11 
nk ioe csc dbnipcnk smkkbkietbeaiink bids ctee 43. 76 3. 99 52. 25 
rp EE a a ee 37.79 47.75 14. 46 
kde badino net wks en ccadscscecnctedusssectuarneese 48. 99 44. 48 6. 53 
Cain cpactntnnccnneccwccccssesasccccceescanccssocess 30. 36 57.72 11. 92 
EEE Scheie consucgudedcodauccchdccdnewleoedas 30. 85 59. 48 9. 67 
A ee 29. 41 62. 80 7.79 
ints ccckeaseetovtseccosseeseccccs ised 63. 81 25. 38 10. 81 
Roofing and shestametal work ................................ 44.93 | 44. 47 10. 60 
Os ES ae ae ae 14. 11 61. 05 24. 84 
ee eee er a 40. 14 48. 04 11. 82 
oe inet tei imasdetckbescecicasininid 55. 48 24. 34 20. 18 
a EE a a 16. 26 83. 29 - 45 
Tile, terrazzo, and bathroom fittings............... reainsaaihina 44. 57 44. 09 11. 34 
Weatherproofing.-............. Se EO ee uaaiemet 52. 59 42. 67 4.74 
Manufactured metal products_..............-.....-.------.-- 13. 72 66. 51 19.77 
ee idncbeannakendtheepitia=eheucesencsasseensen 29. 07 32. 39 38. 54 
Equipment--_...- eb peubettinentbbbenbbnebaeeteondesweded 1. 62 83. 37 15.01 
Engineering and supervision...-...-...-......--........-..- 84. 79 .98 14.23 
Miscellaneous - --- -- bl dapat bbagsewebhethosdsbatasence 42. 10 | 4.50 53. 40 





It will be observed that in excavation and grading, the amount 
expended for labor and materials represented 47.75 percent of the 
total charges and the overhead charges amounted to 52.25 percent of 
the total. This is indicative, perhaps, of the increasing use of machin- 
ery in this type of work. By contrast, the combined labor and mater- 
ial costs involved in the installation of the elevators amounted to 
99.55 percent of the total. This is explained by the fact that the 
company which manufactured the elevators also installed them and 
that the factory charges for the material included, with the exception 
of workmen’s compensation insurance and freight charges, installa- 
tion overhead. 

It is interesting to note that in the plumbing, and heating and 
ventilating classes material charges were approximately twice the 
expenditures for labor at the site. On the other hand, labor expense 
in the lathing and plastering work was more than twice the material 
costs. In manufactured metal products, structural steel, and equip- 
ment only a small proportion of the total cost was represented by 
labor charges. These products, however, involved considerable 


labor in the process of fabrication, the cost of which is charged to 
material. 
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Man-Hours at Site of Construction 























Tue best measure of the work-creating possibilities of a building 
project is the number of man-hours of labor provided at the site of 
construction. The pay-roll accounts of all contractors engaged jy 
the erection of Knickerbocker Village indicate that 1,759,640 map- 
hours of employment at the site were required for the completion of 
the project. The man-hours involved in each of the major classes of 
work are given in table 3. It should be noted that, with the exception 
of the three groups of administration costs, in which there are no 
labor charges, the same classifications are used as in table 1. 


Table 3.—Labor Cost, Average Hourly Earnings, and Man-Hours of Direct 
Labor Involved i in Construction of Knickerbocker Village 








: —— 
Average | — 
Class of work | Labor cost | hourly | Man-hou 5 


s ; 
at site earnings ! 





a EE 
Nh vi ddnvidee acdetsabhobns Alek baccadehscens | $2,019, 838 














$1. 148 
a ed see eal oak: 89, 677 _ 887 
St Ci, aciodcbeneanantenindntackeonceustebonns 273, 372 1. 127 | 
Mic ueLiaadachacihebehageenescauhcccticdeeckslanccsl 466, 281 1. 143 
St hci iaiiie el anedbbadticdoioounastannapios 119, 161 1. 255 
Plumbing-- Di aettecwtasewesdcastousdcake 178, 626 1, 298 | 
Heating and ventilating ESSE Od aaa RO 82, 721 1, 232 | 
ce cee Gacaddnecsrecccssnacs sbaboace 235, 548 1. 260 | 
Roofing and sheet-metal work_................. ee ee 13, 070 1, 290 
| eee Lusdageeh nakeondckicagecesmens 86, 947 1. 623 
Electrical work and fixtures__-__--_- HS ERE EE Ry SE Ra: 92, 441 1.310 | 
ee I oe oo ck oe d54di4dsek sb cab sevecs- 83, 283 1. 269 | 
I a 25, 552 1. 045 | 
Tile, terrazzo, and bathroom fittings. --.-___- SS SP we 40, 194 1. 211 | 
Rie fe, a a RA aetna 29, 410 1.171 | 
Manufactured metal products_.__.................2..2-- LLL. 31, 830 1. 224 | 
REI. EE se tele ane nea hae aaa <I ae 4, 472 1.020 | 
Equipment...................- EL IS VERSE ER 2 312 1. 302 | 
Engineering and supervision. -__...............- oo SERED & 92, 113 1. 496 | 
Miscellaneous-.--_----..-- jhillddddagakdddedecounsbescsssuses 72, 828 | . 503 | 

| 





1 The average hotrly earnings were obtained by dividing the total labor cost of each class by the 
total man-hours for each class. 


Excavation and grading provided 101,143 man-hours at the site. 
Of this total, excavation, including the labor of driving the trucks 
engaged in hauling away the dirt and stone, accounted for slightly 
less than 85,000 man-hours. In the cement and concrete group, more 
than 240,000 hours of labor were required ; foundations required more 
than 71,000 man-hours; and arches, fireproofing, and construction o! 
cement walks accounted for 166,933 man-hours. Masonry required 
a total of 407,976 man-hours, which included 247,892 hours for outside 
brick work, 150,432 hours for inside partitions, and 9,652 hours for 
scaffolding. 

The carpentry classification represented 94,939 man-hours, of which 
50,887 man-hours were expended in both rough and finished carpenter 
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work, and 44,052 man-hours in laying and finishing the hardwood 
floors. Heating and ventilating, which required 67,153 man-hours, 
included 371 man-hours for rigging and erecting the stack, and more 
than 2,500 man-hours for installing the ventilating ducts. Of the 
187,012 man-hours charged to lathing and plastering, approximately 
90 percent is represented by plastering labor. Structural steel 
accounted for 53,570 man-hours. The electrical group provided 
70,586 man-hours, of which about 66,000 hours were for rough work, 
and more than 4,000 hours for installation of fixtures. Painting, 
which has a high proportion of labor cost, required all but 600 of the 
65,654 man-hours charged to the painting and decorating group. 
Although the installation of the elevators required only 24,446 man- 
hours, many more hours of labor were expended on their manufacture 
and assembly at the plant. Out of the 33,204 man-hours accounted 
for in the tile and terrazzo group, the tile work required 42) percent 
and the terrazzo work 57'4 percent. The labor in the weatherproofing 
group provided 25,118 hours of employment of which calking repre- 
sented 3,432 man-hours, weather-stripping 4,161 man-hours, and the 
remainder was required for waterproofing and weatherproofing. The 
manufactured metal products accounted for 26,011 labor hours, of 
which metal bucks, doors, and moldings required 14,899 man-hours, 
ironwork about 6,000 man-hours, and installation of kitchen cabinets 
approximately 5,000 man-hours. The man-hours required in the 
installation of equipment such as refrigerators and gas ranges were 
few, since only their connection to gas and electric lines was necessary. 
Man-hours for glazing included the labor of setting the plate glass in 
store windows and were a small part of the total labor requirements. 
The man-hours of employment involved in the miscellaneous and 
engineering and supervision groups, because of their general character, 
could not be allocated to any specific operation. Engineering and 
supervision accounted for 61,568 man-hours of labor. Included in 
this group was the labor of the general superintendent and his assist- 
ants, whose duties consisted of checking materials, supervising the 
subcontractors, and coordinating the various kinds of work. The 
engineers had the task of overseeing and checking the work so as to 
insure its conformity to plans and specifications. Miscellaneous labor 
was composed, for the most part, of unskilled workmen who performed 
duties such as general clean-up work and the handling of materials. 
Watchmen and those workers who cleaned and prepared the apart- 
ments for occupancy are also included in this group. The man-hours 
involved in demolition, which is not shown in the table, were approxi- 
mately 40,000. 

In addition to the man-hours involved in each of the important 
classes of work, table 3 also shows the average earnings per hour for 
each group and for the building as a whole. These average earnings 
10754—35—2 
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are a composite of the wage rate of all the workers included in exch 
specified group. In all instances, the rate of wage was the union 
scale. The average hourly earnings for the building as a whole was 
$1.15 and individual rates of workmen ranged from $1.65 for stric- 
tural-iron workers to less than 50 cents for apprentices and water boys, 


Cost Per Cubic Foot 


A cusBic-rooT comparison of the costs of construction was obtained 
by dividing the costs of the various classes of work by the total cubic 
contents of the building—13,275,000 cubic feet. In a similar way 
man-hours per 1,000 cubic feet were calculated for the different classi- 
fications. These computations, which are of value for comparison 
with those of similar projects, are presented in table 4. 

From this table it will be noted that the total cost of the building, 
including the builder’s fee, architect’s fee, and other financial charces, 
amounted to $0.468 per cubic foot. Masonry work, and cement and 
concrete operations had a cubic-foot cost of $0.127. Carpentry, on 
the other hand, because of the fireproof construction of the building 
had the relatively small charge of $0.030. Groups with a relatively 
high cost per cubic foot were plumbing at $0.044 and structural stee! 
at $0.046. General overhead charges, including engineering, miscel- 
laneous, builder’s fee, architect’s fee, and financial costs, totaled 
$0.075 per cubic foot. 


Table 4.—Construction Costs Per Cubic Foot and Man-Hours of Direct Labor 
Per 1,000 Cubic Feet Involved in Construction of Knickerbocker Village 


























1 
Con- —_ | Con- | Mar- 
ours | ‘ ours 
sree. at site | | str . 
ion 10n 
Class of work cost per a. | Class of work cost per 

cubic cubic cubic 
13 | 
All classes of work........-..-..- $0.468 | 132.56 || Elevators. -...............-....-.- | $0. 012 

Tile, terrazzo, and bathroom 

Excavation and grading_......-_-- . 015 7. 62 Re arcs ee ee . 007 | 
Cement and concrete...........-- . 055 18. 27 || Weatherproofing.-..............-- . 004 
ET ee SE peeeeee > ee . 072 30.73 |} Manufactured metal products....| 017 | 
Ee ea . 030 et anger a. atta el . 001 
EES SERS Eee, ey ereeee s . 044 10. 37 |} Equipment. ..................... O11 
Heating and ventilating.......... . 021 5.06 || Engineering and supervision --.-- . 008 
Lathing and plastering__.._...._- . 028 14.09 || Miscellaneous_..................- | ,013 
Roofing and sheet-metal work....| . 002 2 —_,_ 5 aii lamella . 026 
Structural steel. _................ . 046 4.04 || Architect’s fee...................- . 008 
Electrical work and fixtures. -..__- .017 5.32 || Financial and other_...........-- . 020 
Painting and decorating--._......- O11 4. 95 











For comparative purposes, the man-hours at the site are presented 
in terms of 1,000 cubic feet. The table indicates that the construction 
of a modern fireproof apartment building provides 132.56 man-hours o! 
employment per 1,000 cubic feet. In terms of man-hours per 1,()()0 
cubic feet, the groups contributing the most hours of labor were 
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masonry with 30.73, cement and concrete with 18.27, lathing and 
plastering with 14.09, plumbing with 10.37, and miscellaneous with 
10.91 man-hours. The classifications providing the least employment 
per 1,000 cubic feet were equipment with 0.13, glazing with 0.33, 
roofing and sheet-metal work with 0.76, elevators with 1.84, weather- 
proofing with 1.89, manufactured metal products with 1.96, and 
tile and terrazzo with 2.50 man-hours. 

The construction cost for the building totaled $6,216,899, and 
with 1,593 apartments this represented a cost of $3,903 per unit. 
Computed on the basis of 5,337 rooms, the average cost for each 
room amounted to $1,165. On the basis of square feet of floor 
area, the cost per square foot was $2.43. Each room also had 
expended upon it 330 man-hours of work. 


Where the Building Dollar Goes 


BasEep on the experience of the Knickerbocker Village project, 
it is possible to draw a few tentative conclusions concerning the 
distribution of the building dollar. On this project, the largest 
part of the building dollar, 15.31 cents, was spent for masonry work, 
and the smallest part, 0.25 cents, was expended in glazing. Five 
items, including masonry, accounted for over half the building dollar; 
these were cement and concrete at 11.64 cents, structural steel at 
9.91 cents, plumbing at 9.31 cents, and carpentry at 6.31 cents. In 
addition to glazing, two groups, weatherproofing and roofing and 
sheet-metal work, each accounted for less than 1 cent out of each 
dollar spent. Other items accounting for a small percentage of the 
dollar were tile and terrazzo at 1.45 cents, engineering and supervision 
at 1.75 cents, architect’s fee at 1.77 cents, and equipment at 2.30 
cents. In the lathing and plastering group 5.94 cents was expended, 
in heating and ventilating 4.53 cents, and in manufactured metal 
products 3.73 cents. Out of each dollar the builder’s fee accounted 
for 5.47 cents and financial and other charges took 4.25 cents. The 
remaining groups, which included electric and electrical fixtures, 
excavation and grading, miscellaneous, elevator, and painting and 
decorating, accounted for 14.72 cents of the dollar. 































Cost of Accidents to Railroad Employees, 1932 


By Orro 8S. Bryer and Epwin M. Fitca ! 


NDUSTRIAL accidents occurring in manufacturing, mining, and 

other forms of distinctly intrastate employment are now, for the 
most part, covered by State workmen’s compensation laws. Rail- 
road employees engaged in interstate commerce, however, are not 
subject to such State laws, and in case of injury, such persons seek 
recovery of damages through court action under the liability laws or 
through private settlement with the employing company. 

The Office of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation has re- 
cently published the results of a study * of the awards obtaine:! by 
injured railroad employees for various types of accident and throug), 
various modes of settlement. The study covered accidents on ll 
class I railroads for the year 1932 and marks the first time since the 
réport of the Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission (Sutherland Commission) in 1912 that these costs have 
been comprehensively analyzed. The costs data are for cases closed 
out with final payment in 1932, rather than for accidents occurring 
during that year, and they include prior payment on these cases. 
They do not include medical, legal, and administrative expenses. 


Payments by Type of Accident 


THERE were 35,575 cases of accidents to railroad employees re- 
ported as closed out in 1932. Nearly one-half of these, or 16,876, 
were closed out with no money payment. The remaining 18, 699 cases 
cost the railroads $12,061,000 in settlements or awards, so that the 
average cost of all employee-accident cases closed out with payment 
in 1932 was $645. 


Table 1.—Number of Employee-Accident Cases Closed Out in 1932 








Cases closed— 





All cases eo 


| 
| 
Without payment With payment 


Type of accident 




















Percent 
Number | Percent} Number | Percent} Number | Percent) 0! «i! 
cases 
TORB...cren-08 etrecrenvesceteverrecens 35,575 | 100.0 16,876 | 100.0 18,699 | 100.0 
Minor disability...................---.| 33,415 93.9 16, 756 99.3 16, 659 89. 1 
SE GE As dann. socecocencepesae 1,384 3.9 55 3 1,329 7.1 96.0 
FR tretunknetnte Sn40n04g00<79 -nneghen 776 2.2 65 4 711 3.8 91.6 


























! Mr. Beyer is director and Mr. Fitch statistician of the Section of Labor Relations of the Office of the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 
? United States. Federal Coordinator of Transportation. Section of Labor Relations. Cost of rail 
road employee accidents, 1932. Washington, 1935. (U. 8. Senate Doc. No. 68, 74th Cong., Ist sess.) 
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Table 2.—Total and Average Cost of Employee-Accident Cases Closed Out 
































in 1932 
Total cost | 
| chr rates | Average 
Tyne of accident = cost, all 
closed with cases 
| Amount Percent payment : 
et ee CS a Paee onn eee er se | $12, 061, 173 100. 0 | $645 $339 
TL OE nee me 23.8 | 173 86 
SERIE CIE 600 0 occas owen oe pabbboeotiusesesaseee} 5, 944, 673 49.3 4,473 4, 205 
5k el RT FS PEA RT OEE | 3, 242, 541 26.9 4, 561 4,169 








Of the total number of cases closed out with payment in 1932, 711 
involved railroad employee accidents resulting in death. The total 
compensation paid in these death cases amounted to $3,242,500. 
They comprised only 4 percent of the total number of cases closed out 
with payment, but accounted for 27 percent of the total cost. The 
average payment per death case amounted to $4,561. There were 
1,329 accident cases involving major disability closed out with pay- 
ment in 1932, for which a total amount of $5,944,700 was paid. They 
accounted for 7 percent of the total number of employee-accident 
cases closed out with payment, and 49 percent of the total cost. The 
average payment made for this type of case was $4,473, only a little 
less than the average amount paid for death cases. 

Cases of minor disability comprise by far the largest proportion of 
all types of railroad-employee accidents. There were 16,659 such 
cases, or 89 percent of the total, closed with payment in 1932. The 
total cost of these cases amounted to $2,874,000, or 24 percent of the 
total accident cost, and the average payment was $173. 


Payments by Manner of Settlement 


RAILROAD-EMPLOYEER accidents come under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal employers’ liability law if they occur in interstate commerce, 
and under State workmen’s compensation, employers’ liability laws, 
or common law if they occur in intrastate commerce. Those cases 
which come under the jurisdiction of employers’ liability laws or 
common law may be settled out of court or they may ultimately go 
to jury trial, where the amount of the award is finally determined. 
It is estimated that nearly 80 percent of all railroad-employee acci- 
dent cases closed out with payment in 1932 came under the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act. Only a small proportion of these cases 
ever reached the judgment stage. Nine percent of the major dis- 
ability and death cases and 1 percent of the minor disability cases 
got this far in 1932; more than 98 percent of all types of Federal 
accident cases closed out with payments were settled out of court. 
Average awards were much larger for those cases which reached 
jury trial. 
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The number and cost of emplovee-accident cases closed out in 
1932, by type of accident and by manner of settlement, are showy 
in table 3. Excluding State cases, there were 13,238 cases involving 
minor disability which were settled with payment in 1932. (yf 
these, 13,090 were settled out of court, at an average cost of $1()5. 
Only 148 minor disability cases were settled by Federal judgment 
following court action. The average payment in these latter cases 
was $488. There were 3,421 minor disability cases which were 
settled under State laws, at an average cost of $186. 



















Table 3.—Number and Cost of Employee-Accident Cases Closed Out With 
Payment in 1932, by Type of Accident and Manner of Settlement 


















































| 
Number of cases | Cost of cases 
| ee me 
Percent | | Percent 
Type of accident and manner of Total | : 
settlement —_ By By | Total pay- | By | he 
te | d wane 
pay- ser ian typeof} ments hor a typeof | P°- 
ment | settle- ome settle- ‘font 
ment ment | 
*? — - 
pS eee ees eee 100. 0 100.0 |$12, 061, 173 100. 0 100. 0 
EE bau id xotindadmedus-ddusons 14, 548 77.8 |........} 8,921,700 74.0 |_--- 
Federal judgments. -................. 283 Bil Diatenons 1, 337, 717 (S, —- 1, 727 
State cases_.....- sopeetay squeheteduith 3, 868 Bb Vevcwcsce 1, 801, 747 la a 466 
eit ul er ree 711} 100.0} 3.8] 3,242,541 | 100.0| 26.9] 4,561 
EE TOT ee re ae ‘ 542 FD beweecsad 2, 253, 175 69. 5 |---- 1, 157 
Federal judgments---_............--- 46 WO Vascasccct 605, 300 BT fosews 13, 159 
OEE ee aes 123 eS eee 384, 066 SO Ute we 3, 122 
ER ee ES A tea .-| 1,329} 100.0 | 7.1 | 5,944,673 | 100.0 49.3 1,473 
RS 35s ntinece ck sadeodwe 916 68.9 |........| 4,502,753 > ae 1,91 
Federal judgments. --..............- &9 yf ee 660, 257 + ty ed .| 7,419 
a oe 324 C—O EES eae 2, 413 
Minor disability......................-..| 16,650 | 100.0 | 89.1 | 2,873,959 | 100.0/ 23.8 173 
0 SES ae ee ae 13, 090 78.6 |.. -....} 2,166, 781 Tie hades 165 
Federal judgments --.............--- 148 PO Fwace scan! 72, 169 ee Aa222-. {s 
2. 1 Sf 


i ee 3, 421 aa 636, 018 | 22. {------- 





Only 89 out of 1,329 cases of major disability were settled by 
judgment award in Federal court. The average cost of these cases 
was $7,419, whereas the average cost of the 916 cases settled out of 
court was $4,916. Three hundred and twenty-four major disability 
cases were settled under State laws, at an average cost.of $2,413. 

Death cases show the widest differences in average payments 
made under the different modes of settlement. Out of the total of 711 
cases reported as closed out with payment in 1932, 542 were settled 
out of court (excluding State cases), at an average cost of $4,157. 
Only 46 cases were reported as settled by judgment under Federal 
law, but in these the average award made was $13,159. There were 
123 death cases reported as settled under State laws, at an averae 
cost of $3,122. 

These differences in average awards under various modes of settle- 
ment become even greater when the data are shown by geographical 
divisions. In table 4 are shown the number of cases and averse 
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payments made in the eastern, southern, and western districts.’ 
This geographical grouping follows the classification adopted by the 
g Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Table 4.—Number and Average Cost of Employee-Accident Cases Closed Out 
With Payment in 1932, by Districts 
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Total, all districts | Eastern district Western district Southern district 

Type of accident and Aver- Aver- A ver- Aver- 
manner of settlement |Num-) Per- | age |Num-| Per- | age |Num-| Per- | age |Num-| Per- | age 
ber | cent | pay-| ber | cent | pay-| ber | cent | pay-| ber | cent | pay- 

ment ment ment ment 

All aceidents.........-... 18, 699} 100.0) $645) 8,749) 100.0) $756) 6,524) 100.0) $624) 3,426) 100.0) $401 
Settlements. .....-.-.- 14,548) 77.8) 613) 6,7 77.2} 745) 4,860) 74.5) 571) 2,932) 85.6) 380 
Federal judgments- -- 283 1. 5) 4,727 45 . 5}12, 111 222 3. 4| 2,927 16 5} 8, 937 
BURG GREE. 6 cnn cccece 3,868} 20.7; 466) 1,948} 22.3) 533) 1,442) 22.1) 448) 478) 13.9) 24 
———— | —SS OE SS=S=_ —— SS OS | 

Dest adtidaec’thiwtsccen 711} 100.0) 4,561; 353) 100.0) 4,973) 235) 100.0) 4,389) 123] 100.0) 3,704 
Settlements. .....---- 542| 76.2) 4, 157 263; 74.5) 4, 576) 178| 75.8] 3,953 101} 82.1) 3,427 
Federal judgments -_-_- 46 6. 5/13, 159 16 4. 5|19, 829) 24; 10.2) 8,799 6 4. 9/12, 812 
ll 123} 17.3) 3,122 74| 21.0) 3,172) 33} 14.0) 3, 538 16} 13.0) 2,036 
Major disability.........- 1, 329} 100.0) 4,473! 768) 100.0) 4, 584) 100. 0} 4,693; 152) 100.0) 3,319 
Settlements. .......-- 916} 68.9) 4,916) 538! 70.1 5, 230| 260; 63.6) 4,943) 118) 77.6) 3,421 
Federal judgments - -- 89} 6.7!) 7,419 20; 2. 6/10, 949) 62) 15.1| 6,136 7| 4.6) 8, 695 
State cases. .........- 324| 24.4) 2,413 210) 27.3) 2,323 87} 21.3) 2,918 27| 17.8} 1,479 
Minor disability... ......|16, 659} 100.0 173) 7,628) 100.0; 175 5,880| 100.0) 191) 3,151) 100.0) 132 
Settlements. ........- 13,090) 78.6 165| 5,955) 78.1 170) 4,422) 75.2 178) 2,713 86.1) 135 
Federal judgments. -- 148 .9| 488 9 -1| 972) 136) 2.3) 428 3 1) 1,753 
State cases. ........-. 3,421} 20.5) 186) 1,664) 21.8 190) 1,322) 22.5 209) 435; 13.8) 101 





In general, payments for accidents averaged highest in the eastern 
and western districts, and lowest in the southern district. The 
average payment made in death cases in the eastern district was 
$4,973, in the western district, $4,389, and in the southern district, 
$3,704. The average payment made as a result of Federal judgments, 
6 however, was lower in the western district than in either the eastern 
or southern districts. Payments made for fatal accidents in State 
cases were higher in the western district than in either of the other 
two districts. 

In the western district the average payment for cases settled as a 
result of a Federal judgment was considerably less than in either of 
the other districts. About 3.4 percent of all accident cases in the 
western district were settled in this manner, as compared with about 
0.5 percent in the other two districts. 


Train and Nontrain Accidents 


eS 


THE reporting carriers were requested to classify their accident cases 
according to whether they were train or nontrain accidents.‘ Train 
accidents and train-service accidents were combined, since they both 
apply to men engaged in train movements. 

The amount of compensation paid for train accidents is considerably 
re more than that paid for nontrain accidents. Although train accidents 
xe constituted only 43 percent of the total number closed out with pay- 
ments in 1932, they accounted for 70 percent of the total expenditure 


* The highest awards for deaths were obtained through Federal judgment in the eastern district, where 
the average award for 16 fatal accidents was $19,829. The lowest average payment on death cases was 
made in the southern district in cases coming under State laws. There were 16 such cases settled at an 
> average cost of $2,036. 

‘ The definitions of these two classes follow the usage of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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of $12,061,000. This is due to the fact that train accidents tend to be 
more serious than others, and train-service employees are among the 
highest paid in railroad service. The average cost of the 7,996 train- 
accident cases closed out with payment in 1932 was $1,050, while the 
average cost of the 10,703 nontrain accidents was $342. This differ- 
ence is reflected in the average cost by type of accident and mode of 
settlement. Thus, 694 train-accident cases involving major disability 
were settled at an average cost of $6,289, and 635 nontrain cases cost, on 
the average, $2,489. There were 486 death cases in the train-accident 
group in 1932 settled at an average cost of $5,306, and 225 nontrain 
death cases, which were settled with an average payment of $2,950. 

Cases settled as a result of a judgment obtained under Federal law 
were compensated at a higher average cost for both train and nontrain 
cases than any other types of settlement. Thus, 53 major disability 
cases resulting from train accidents were compensated after judgment 
in Federal court at an average cost of $10,254, while 36 nontrain cases 
similarly settled under Federal law cost, on the average, $3,244 
Train death cases settled as a result of judgment under Federal law 
resulted in an average award of $15,234, while the average award in 
similar nontrain cases was $5,689. 





Table 5.—Number and Cost of Employee-Accident Cases Closed Out in 1932, 
by Type of Accident (Train and Nontrain) 
















































































| Settlements | Federal judgments 
ebbiae: anes Bai eke dagen, Bite ~- a4 ; 
| | Payments | Payments 
Type of accident | } — aa ae ia a — ~ 
Nam-| Per- | Aver- Num- Per- | Aver 
| ber cent | | Per- | age er cen Per- age 
| Amount | cent | pay- | Amount cent | pay- 
} _ ment | ment 
pt Vi oe 3h Baton [ela | ae vabs : 
| | 
All accidents. .._....__- 14, 548 |100.0 |$8, 921,709 {100.0 | $613 283 |100. 0 | $1, 337,717 |100.0 $4,72 
.). Seas em 7,193 | 49.4 | 6,797,949 | 76.2 945 141 | 49.8 | 1,105, 261 | 82.6 | 7,53 
Nontrain..........- 7,355 | 50.6 | 2,123,760 | 23.8 289 142 | 50.2 | 232,456 | 17.4 1,637 
ie ek Ls | 542 |100.0 | 2, 253, 175 |100. 0 | 4, 157 46 |100.0| 605, 300 {100.0 13, 159 
, Sita -| 401 | 74.0 | 1,876, 261 | 83.3 | 4,679 36 | 78.3 548, 410 | 90.6 15,234 
Nontrain_.......__- 141 | 26.0 | 376,914 | 16.7 | 2,673 10 | 21.7 56,890 | 9.4 5,689 
Major disability... ___- 916 |100.0 | 4, 502,753 |100.0 | 4,916 89 |100.0 660, 257 |100.0 | 7,419 
, SRST re 570 | 62.2 | 3,577,719 | 79.5 | 6,277 53 | 59.6 §43, 488 | 82.3 10. 254 
Nontrain........... 346 | 37.8 925,034 | 20.5 | 2,674 36 | 40.4 116, 769 | 17.7 | 3,244 
Minor disability........|13,090 |100.0 | 2, 165,781 |100.0 165 148 | 100.0 72,160 |100.0 , 488 t] 
5 a inseam 2. 6, 222 | 47.5 | 1,343,969 | 62.1 216 52 | 35.1 13, 363 | 18.5 257 
Nontrain._......... 6,868 | 52.5 821,812 | 37.9 120 96 | 64.9 58,797 | 81.5 612 §] 
Cc 
State cases Total Q 
All accidents. .......... 3, 868 |100.0 |$1, 801, 747 | 100.0 18, 699 |100.0 |$12,061, 173 |100.0 | $645 s 
~ | Sha 2117.1 495, 658 | 27.5 749 | 7,996 | 42.8] 8,398,868 | 69.6 | 1,05 
Nontrain........... 3, 206 | 82.9 | 1,306,089 | 72.5 407 | 10.703 | 57.2} 3,662,305 | 30.4 | 34 D 
ae ae 2 123 |100.0 | 384,066 |100.0 | 3, 122 711 |100.0 | 3, 242,641 |100.0 | 4,56! t 
| nb leas nit Be 49 | 39.8 154, 020 | 40.1 | 3,143 486 | 68.4 | 2,578,601 | 79.5 | 5, 306 | 
Nontrain..........- 74 | 60.2 230, 046 | 59.9 | 3,109 225 | 31.6 663, 850 | 20.5 | 2,95 ¢ 
Major disability... .._. 324 |100.0 781, 663 |100.0 | 2,413 | 1,329 1100.0 | 5,944,673 =e! 4, 473 
Sk ES 71 | 21.9 243, 225 | 31.1 | 3,426 694 | 52.2) 4,364,432 | 73.4 | 6,259 I 
Nontrain........._- 253 | 78.1 538, 438 | 68.9 | 2,128 635 | 47.8 | 1,580,241 | 26.6 | 2, 489 
Minor disability........ 3, 421 | 100.0 636,018 | 100.0 186 | 16,659 |100.0 | 2,873,959 {100.0 17 q 
ee 15.8 98, 413 | 15.5 182 | 6,816 | 40.9 | 1,455,745 | 50.7 2/4 
Nontrain -___-..-_.. 2,879 | 84.2 | 537,605 | 84.5 | 187 | 9,843 | 59.1] 1,418,214 | 49.3) 14 I 
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Comparison with Data Collected by Sutherland Commission 


Tue Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission, known as the Sutherland Commission, included with its 
report a comprehensive statistical analysis of the cost of railroad- 
employee accidents.’ It is estimated from the data obtained by the 
Sutherland Commission that there were about 50,000 railroad- 
employee accident cases annually from 1908 through 1910, and that 
the annual cost to the railroads was about $10,000,000. 

The data presented in the present study indicate that by 1932 
the total number of cases had decreased about 30 percent, while 
the total cost had increased 20 percent. Average payments in all cases, 
including those closed out without payment, were about 70 percent 
larger in 1932 than during the period 1908-10. This increase in 
average payments has been largely due to the increase in payments 
made for death and major disability. : 


Comparison with Payments Under Federal Workmen's Compensation Laws 


A COMPARISON was made of the average payments for railroad- 
accident cases resulting in death with awards made for deaths under 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act and 
the District of Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act. It was 
found that for nontrain deaths the average payment in 1932 was less 
than one-half of similar awards under these two compensation laws, 
and for train deaths the average award paid in the case of railroad 
employees was 90 percent of the average award under the Longshore- 
ver: men’s Act, and 80 percent of the average award under the District 
of Columbia Act. For all death cases combined, the average award 
to the families of railway employees was 78 percent of the average 
payment made under the Longshoremen’s Act, and 68 percent of 
the average under the District of Columbia Act. 


32, 


Conclusion 


Ir may be concluded from these data that conditions governing 
the cost of railway-employee accidents have not changed greatly 
since the report of the Sutherland Commission. The total number of 
cases has declined, and average payments, particularly for death 
~ and major disability cases, have increased. At the same time, it is 
still true that there is a great disparity between the average pay- 
= ments made for the same type of accident, depending upon whether 
the given accident case is compensated under Federal or State juris- 
43 diction or is settled out of court. In most cases the average pay- 
re ments made are less than the average awards under existing Federal 
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144 ‘See Report and Hearings of the Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
a U. 8. Senate Doc. No. 338, vol. 1 (62d. Cong., 2d. sess.). Washington 1912. 
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workmen’s compensation laws. Only a very small percent of |] 
cases reach the judgment stage, and it is the awards made in these 
cases which give the impression that the average cost of settling 
railway-employee accidents is high. It must be remembered that 
from these court awards legal expenses (which the Sutherland Com- 
mission estimated to be about 50 percent) must be deducted, so that 
the comparison, even for the few cases that reach the courts, is hardly 
as favorable as it seems. Average awards made as a result of settle- 
ments out of court are considerably less than average payments under 
workmen’s compensation laws. The financial results to railroad 
employees of the existing system should be judged in the main from 
a study of these latter cases, since they represent by far the largest 
proportion of the total number of railroad-employee accidents for 
which compensation is made. 

































n- Wages and Hours of Labor in the Pipe-Line Branch of 
at the Petroleum Industry' 


VERAGE earnings per hour for employees, other than clerical, 

on pipe lines rose from 54 cents in May 1929 to 55 cents in 
May 1933 and 74 cents in November of that year. In July 1934 the 
average was 78 cents per hour. With two exceptions, however, each 
of nine occupations for which a separate analysis was made showed 
a decrease in average wage rates per hour between May 1929 and 
May 1933, varying from 0.8 percent for line walkers to 12.1 percent 
for roustabouts. The exceptions were oilers, with an increase of 0.5 
percent, and truck drivers, with an increase of 16.9 percent. Be- 
tween May and November 1933, and November 1933 and July 1934, 
on the other hand, substantial increases occurred in all of the nine 
occupations, though at a considerably lower rate in the second period. 
Average rates of pay and average full-time hours in five pay-roll 
periods since 1929 for the nine individual occupations, and frequency 
distributions of hourly and weekly earnings and of average hours 
worked per week for a pay-roll period largely in August 1934 are 
presented in this article. It is the second of a series covering the 
results of a survey of wages and hours of labor in the petroleum 
industry, made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the Petroleum 
Administration .? 


Scope and Method 


Tue data on wage rates are based on reports received from com- 
panies employing 20,239 workers in July 1934. It is estimated that 
these workers comprised nearly 90 percent of the total number of 
employees in the industry. The establishments from which reports 
were received were engaged in both intrastate and interstate business. 
The operations of these firms were located in practically every State 
where pipe-line mileage is of any consequence, although no tabula- 
tion of the data was made by States or regions. 

For every occupation paid on a flat time rate, the establishments 
reported the rate of pay and full-time hours per week together with 
the number of employees. The rates of pay were reduced to an 
hourly basis, and, using the number of workers in each establish- 
ment as a weighting factor, averages for the industry were com- 


' Prepared by E. K. Frazier, under the direction of J. Perlman, chief of Division of Wages, Hours, and 
Working Conditions. 

* The first of these articles, giving the general findings for all of the three branches of the industry— 
drilling and production, pipe lines, and refining—appeared in the Monthly Labor Review July 1935 (p. 13), 
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puted for the various occupations. The same weights were employed 
in computing the average full-time hours per week. These figures are 
shown for nine specific occupations of importance in the industry 

Such information was obtained for five pay-roll periods—\May 
1929, May and November 1933, and May and July 1934—though 
the size of the sample was smaller in the earlier periods. The month 
of May 1929 was used by the Oil Administrator, in his order of 
May 21, 1934, as a base for the establishment of wage differentials. 
May and November 1933 were chosen because they closely preceded 
and followed the adoption of the oil code, which became effective 
in August 1933. ; 

The frequency distributions are based upon a smaller sample than 
the average hourly rates and full-time hours. For 57 companies in 
19 States * with 12,295 workers in August 1934, a detailed report 
was received for each employee. The information obtained included, 
for each worker covered, his occupation, total hours worked, and 
total earnings for the selected pay-roll period, and total hours worked 
for 1 week within the pay-roll period. These figures show the dis- 
tribution of earnings and hours worked in leading occupations. 
Seven individual occupations and three occupational groups are 
thus analyzed.’ No computation was made by sex, owing to the 
fact that the number of female employees was very small.® 

Similar studies of average hourly earnings, average weekly hours, 
and average weekly earnings were made by the Bureau in 1920 and 
1929. The 1920 survey included employees in 17 States, but the 
1929 survey covered only 4 States.’ As the 1929 sample was much 
more limited in scope than that in either of the other two studies, it 
seems preferable to compare the 1934 findings with those of 192) 
rather than with 1929. 


Changes in Average Wage Rates per Hour and Average Full-Time Hours 
per Week 


Tue character of the changes from May 1929 to July 1934 in average 
wage rates per hour and in the length of the full-time week for each o/ 
the nine occupations separately tabulated is shown in table 1. 

All of the occupations except those of oiler and truck driver showed 
a decrease in average rates per hour between May 1929 and May 1°35, 





3 These occupations employed 14,935 workers in July 1934. The remaining occupations, comp 
total of 5,304 employees, each had too few reported to justify separate averages. 

‘The States or regions used here, together with the number of employees in each, are as follows 
Arkansas and Louisiana, 1,022; California, 1,294; Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, 1,618; Iowa, Kansas, \lin- 
nesota, and Missouri, 1,602; Kentucky and West Virginia, 532; Montana, New Mexico, and Wyom!! 
147; New York and Pennsylvania, 385; Oklahoma, 2,655; and Texas, 3,040. 

$’ These groupings, together with the number of employees in each case were as follows: Engineers, 2..!" 
fireman and oilers, 1,002; gagers, 1,576; line walkers, 720; roustabouts and laborers, 2,591; telegra))!iers, 
401; truck drivers and teamsters, 330; supervisory and clerical workers, 684; construction, maintenanc’, 
and power employees, 1,984; and miscellaneous workers, 200. 

* Only 88 female workers were found. 

' California, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
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ved varying from 0.8 percent for line walkers to 12.1 percent for roust- 
are abouts. Oilers’ rates increased 0.5 percent and truck drivers’ rates 
increased 16.9 percent. 

Between May and November 1933 every one of the occupations 
ugh covered reported a substantial gain in average rates per hour. The 
nth increase varied from 9:3 percent for roustabouts to 30.5 percent for 
of laborers. These gains may be accounted for primarily by two 
als, factors: First, an increase in minimum rates under the code, and, 
ded second, a reduction in the number of full-time hours per week under the 
tive code, which resulted in higher hourly rates for those employees paid 
on a daily, weekly, or monthly basis. 

Likewise, every occupation showed increases in average rates per 
hour between November 1933 and July 1934, although these gains 
were much smaller than those that occurred between May and 
November 1933. These increases reflect further adjustments in 
wages, following the issuance of an order on May 21, 1934, by the Oil 
Administrator which provided for “‘an equitable adjustment of the 
differentials between the rates for skilled jobs and the minimum 
rates established for common labor” in the code. 

are Compared to May 1929, the average rates per hour increased -in 
the July 1934 by 23.3 percent for engineers, 17.1 percent for firemen, 29.7 
percent for gagers, 30.4 percent for laborers, 34.0 percent for line 
walkers, 28.5 percent for oilers, 26.3 percent for telegraphers, and 
46.9 percent for truck drivers. The only occupation which showed 
the a decrease in comparison with May 1929 was that of roustabouts, the 
uch amount being 2.9 percent. During July 1934 the average rates per 
S, It hour amounted to 89.0 cents for engineers, 81.6 cents for firemen, 90.9 
1920 cents for gagers, 54.5 cents for laborers, 82.3 cents for line walkers, 
84.7 cents for oilers, 66.8 cents for roustabouts, 89.7 cents for teleg- 
raphers, and 82.7 cents for truck drivers. 
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Table 1.—Changes in Average Wage Rates Per Hour and Average Full-Time 
Hours Per Week in 9 Occupations for 5 Selected Periods 
































Tage 
h of Average wage rate per hour! | Average —— hours per 
Occupation and period . F n . 
ercent- ercent- 
ywed Amount| age Index | Amount | age Index 
923 change numbers change numbers 
STOO, 
Engineers: 
hi ll A AI I Ti nalatineed aes 100. 0 4 Saas 100. 0 
| oT as . 693 —4.0 96. 0 48.3 —10.2 89. 8 
0 SE . 841 +21.4 116.5 36. 1 —25.3 67.1 
A . 879 +4.5 121.7 36. 1 (2) 67.1 
inns cconsnevconchiniits | 1800) +13] 123.3 36. 2 +.3 67.3 
Firemen: 
Ns . . cccdbdiidneecsecs = F | 100. 0 See 100. 0 
, x diinindicingscéuspenctinnvine 618 | 11.3 88. 7 47.4 —9.7 90. 3 
aphers SEE BB nwcncccccecccenececeees .784| +26.9 112. 35.7 | —24.7 68. 0 
a Ns «cea iiecscbnbecéddeed<eas . 811 +3.4 116. 4 36. 0 +08 68, 6 
pnance, en. on cesieddsnndabs . 816 +.6 117.1 35. 6 —1.1 67.8 


' The averages from period to period are not based on an identical number of establishments. However, 


the coverage in each case is so large that the figures may be accepted as comparable. 
? No change. 
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Table 1.—Changes in Average Wage Rates Per Hour and Average Full-1; 
Hours Per Week in 9 Occupations for 5 Selected Periods—Continued 
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| 
| Average, wage rate per hour | Average —— - hours per 
| 
Occupation and period l 
A t Percent- Index A Percent- Ir x 
moun age 2 Amount age a 
| change | numbers | change | 2¥ubers 
~ hee i aladnidl — SS 
Gagers: | 
May 1929 ee eee eee $0. 701 lescecceoecs 100. 0 57. fe nomen, bee . 100 
i ae ere . 681 —2.9 97.1 | 50.8 —11.0 89 | 
ET Wc. .cacatucncetasresacd . 853 +25. 3 121.7 | 36. 7 —27.8 64 
NS Ee a ee a een ee . 881 +3.3 125. 7 36. 7 (2) fi4 
NDE. Solna acthucincdnamndonenees . 909 +3. 2 129. 7 36.4 | —.8 63 
Laborers: 
ae ee SAEED Uonaatumtpecbion 100. 0 Pe Sinemaaun Lf 0 
0 ee ae pee . 390 —6.7 93.3 53. 5 —5.6 | 44 
EY SEE o.c wicemmenonunneceeacas . 509 +30. 5 121.8 36.0 —32.7 | 63.5 
SS et Pe ee ee . 532 +4. 5 127.3 | 35.9 | —.3 | 63.3 
a la tap la Sal RB . 545 +2.4| 130.4 | 36.0 | +.3 | 
Line walkers: 
i nncbtedeccaevsteheskenewesen ey eho | =: 100.0 | Siw Inccese 0 
May So 609 | —.8 99. 2 51.3 —l11.4 NS. f 
SEY BEERS... ncacenceecccceannc 790 | +29.7 128.7 35.9 —30.0 62 
Beh anhddbesescbésoumncpdes ste 798 | +1.0 130. 0 36.0 | +.3 2 
En te noo ym edamame ae . 823 +3. 1 | 134. 0 36. 0 (2) ) 
Oilers 
an ell pe Oa a tl ae ee 100.0 | aT es. 00 
GRE PE RRS I RE ae 662 +5} 100.5 | 41.4 —22.9 7 
November 1933_.......____- ae at ap 771 +16. 5 | 117.0 35.7| —13.8 fi 
May 1934._..._...-. ESAS QR 808 | +48 122. 6 36.0 | 8 67 
SR a RD Dae Ay ecard ues . 847 +4.8 | 128. 5 36. 0 (2) 67 
Roustabouts:? 
ir onsshitnearssoadberter | ip Re ot | 100.0 48.0 |....- med W) 
May 1933.........- dh editenest dentticnls “a - 605 | —12.1 87.9 36.3 | —24.4 75 
November 1933.........-.-- Shoham. Fo oe . 661 | +9.3 96. 1 35. 3 —2.8 
| SS CR eae 649; ~—1.8 | 94.3 36. 8 +4. 2 
on nadia nna amber kone 668 | +2.9 97.1 36.1 | —1.9 7 
Telegraphers: | 
EE hone hin ane ocaaaeaninuadees ge AOE Be tes 100.0 | oy Be 100 
ET GALE 690; —2.8 97.2 4.9; —14.0 sé, ( 
November 1933......_--..---.__- iadi 819 18.7| 115.4 37.2| 17.1 - 
TS ET SE , 836 +21) 0 17.7 | 36. 5 —1.9 ) 
oe on naeentcedn mate . 897 | +7.3 126. 3 37.3 +2.2 7 
Truck drivers: 
OU cn te acanastepcntttens gy bel Oe | 100.0 | 4 ee 00 
SR Se ee a . 658 +16.9 | 116.9 45.9 — 25. 8 74 
November 1933._.____ _- avg Badd) oS .782 | +18.8 138.9} 364) —20.7 8.8 
May 1934... ._..--- a eee ee . 789 | +.9 140. 1 36. 4 (2) s 
tans neta fl pal: lala west i . 827 +4.8 146.9 36. 2 | —.5 8 
2 No change. 3’ These workers were found largely in California. 


A marked decrease in full-time hours per week between May 1929 
and May 1933 was reported in each occupation. These reductions, 
which ranged from 5.6 to 25.8 percent, were due to readjustments 
made during the depression. The effects of the code may plainly be 
seen in the further decreases, ranging from 2.8 to 32.7 percent, that 
occurred between May and November 1933. The average full-time 
hours per week in November were reduced in all occupations to about 
36, or the average maximum set in the code. No material changes 
in full-time hours have taken place since November 1933. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


For the 12,295 employees of 57 pipe-line companies for whom 
individual earnings were secured, the average hourly earnings 10 
August 1934 amounted to 77.4 cents. These average earnings «rT 
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almost identical with those shown for July 1934 for the larger cover- 
age of about 20,000 employees. 

The extent of variation in earnings among individual workers is 
shown in table 2, which gives the distribution of the employees in 
classified earnings groups. One-fourth of the workers earned less 
than 63.2 cents and one-fourth earned more than 90.7 cents. Only 
2.7 percent of the employees, received less than 42.5 cents. Slightly 
over 10 percent earned 42.5 and under 52.5 cents per hour (the range 
including the minima for common laborers stated in the code).* 
Those receiving 52.5 and under 77.5 cents constituted 33.0 percent, 
while the number earning 77.5 cents and under $1 formed 44.2 percent. 
of the total. Just under 10 percent earned $1 or more per hour. 


Table 2.—Distribution of All Employees by Average Hourly Earnings, 1934 























Number of | Simple per- | Cumulative 

Average hourly earnings | employees centage peréentage 
en te os OS a | 329 | 2.7 2.7 
FE _ FORE LATED: 233 | 1.9 4.6 
i on kd cad ond idGne en waccbaeiices 1,023 | 8.3 12.9 
BE REE LEE PIE ET 559 | 4.5 17.4 
SEB ey re i sn oan nn cnc cee nccniscecee 847 | 6.9 | 24.3 
SS ae ae 604 | 4.9 | 29. 2 
EE ON, occ ccteede db db ddbechdcnswatenidodsdie 757 | 6.2 | 35. 4 
en eee 1, 285 | 10.5 | 45.9 
FERED GUNN bo ctnwens-cesccensenddasonshnenioes 1, 108 | 9.0 54.9 
ne. nadéeseoensndebenbane 1, 597 | 13.0 | 67.9 
C.SGRE UNG ORS Cbmts. .....20. 2.222222... 22-22 e ecco noe 1, 367 | 11.1 | 79. 0 
Re ee 1, 363 | 11.1 | 90. 1 
Soe ee ig. 850 | 6.9 | 97.0 
a lens dens dnisieeniaiseind 373 3.0 100.0 





There was relatively little difference, with one exception, in the 
average hourly earnings for the seven occupations covered in this part 
of the survey. The exception applied to roustabouts and laborers, 
or the unskilled workers, constituting about one-fifth of the total, 
whose average earnings per hour amounted to 57.0 cents. The 
average hourly earnings of the remaining occupations were 87.0 
cents for engineers, 82.7 cents for firemen and oilers, 84.4 cents for 
gagers, 80.4 cents for line walkers, 85.3 cents for telegraphers, and 
78.8 cents for truck drivers and teamsters. It will be seen that each 
one of the latter figures is above the average for the industry as a 
whole. Among the remaining occupational groups, the average 
hourly’earnings amounted to 84.9 cents for supervisory and clerical 





* The code stipulated minimum rates of pay for common labor which varied from 45 to 52 cents per hour 
according to geographical division. However, it was alsé stated that for most of the Southern States 
“not more than 10 percent, constituting common labor only, of the total number of employees in any 
plant or operation may be paid at not less than 80 percent of this minimum rate.”’ The iatter provision 
was evidently made for colored labor, although the number of such workers found in this survey was very 
small. Finally, the code declared that the nimumum rates of pay should not apply to what might be 
termed “substandard”’ workers. 

* The average hourly earnings differ somewhat from the average rates per hour in July 1934, the latter 
exceeding the former in nearly all cases. This may be accounted for partly by the difference in coverage 
and the fact that the schedules covering wage rates included certain employees for whom no information 
as to actual hours worked was available for the regular wage study. These differences may also be explained 
in part by the fact that average rates per hour for other than hourly workers are somewhat theoretical as they 
are based on average full-time hours per week. 
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workers, 75.8 cents for construction, maintenance, and power em)|oy. 
ees, and 65.8 cents for miscellaneous labor. 

A more detailed comparison may be had by examining the distri. 
bution of employees by average earnings per hour, which were made 
for five of the leading occupations mentioned above. These figures, 
covering engineers, firemen and oilers, gagers, line walkers and roust- 
abouts and laborers, will be found in table 3. 

Very few of the employees in these occupations earned less than 
42.5 cents per hour, the percentages being 1.9 for engineers, 1.3 for 
firemen and oilers, 3.2 for gagers, 2.6 for line walkers and 2.2 for 
roustabouts and laborers. The number of workers receiving 42.5 
and under 52.5 cents formed 1.6 percent of the engineers, 0.4 percent 
of the firemen and oilers, 3.3 percent of the gagers, 1.5 percent of 
the line walkers, and 37.9 percent of the roustabouts and laborers. 
The last figure is not surprising, in view of the minimum rates set 
by the code for common labor. 

The number of employees earning 52.5 and under 77.5 cents per 
hour formed 12.5 percent of the engineers, 18.9 percent of the gagers, 
20.1 percent of the firemen and oilers, 29.5 percent of the line walkers 
and 58.1 percent of the roustabouts and laborers. 

Those receiving 77.5 cents and under $1 constituted 74.2 percent 
of the firemen and oilers, slightly over two-thirds of all employees in 
this occupation earned 77.5 and under 92.5 cents. Almost 70 per- 
cent of the engineers earned 77.5 cents and under $1 per hour, and 
slightly over 59 percent earned 82.5 cents and under $1 per hour. 
Among the line walkers 60.6 percent obtained 72.5 and under 87.5 
cents per hour, with only 1.2 percent earning as much as $1. Almost 
55 percent of the gagers earned 77.5 cents and under $1 per hour 
and nearly 20 percent earned $1 or over per hour. Less than 2 per- 
cent of the roustabouts and laborers earned as much as 77.5 cents per 
hour. 


Table 3.—Distribution of Employees in 5 Important Occupations by Average 
Hourly Earnings, 1934 





| Roustabouts 





























: Firemen and | lve 
| Engineers | oilers Gagers | Line walkers | and laborers 
| | | 
, ‘ Cumu-|q. \Cumu-| g: Cumu-|; Cumu-|q, Cumu- 
Average hourly earnings (Simple lative Simple lative Simple, lative Simple lative Simple ; tive 
per- | “per- | Pe | per- | Pet | per- | Pet | ner- | Pel | per- 
cent- | cent- | CeDt | cent- cent- cent- | 2% | cent. | C2 cent. 
| age age age age age age age age age 
Under 42.5 cents.........-.-- 1.9 1.9 1.3 1.3 3. 2 3.2 2.6 2.6 2.2 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents_.._- a 2.0 a 1.5 2.1 5.3 3 2.9 5.4 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents_-.... 1.5 3.5 wa 1.7 1,2 6.5 1,2 4.1] 32.5 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents----- 2.3 5.8 1 1.8 ae 7.2 .4 4.5 | 16.2 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents_---- 1.3 Ua 1.2 3.0 2.2 9.4 1.7 6.2 | 20.6 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents_-_._- .6 ee Y mi 3.7 2.2 11.6 1.2 7.4 10. 9 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents. --- 2.0 9.7 3.5 7.2 6.8 | 18.4 6.8 | 14.2 7.1 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents____- 6.3 16.0 14.6 21.8 7.0 25. 4 19. 4 33. 6 3.3 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents__-___ 10.3} 263) 181/ 30.9] 148) 40.2 8.5} 42.1 5 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents___._ 11.7] 38.0] 283); 68.2) 21.5| 61.7) 32.7] 748 5 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents__-__ 17.6 55.6 21.6 89.8 8.9 70.6 | 12.9 87.7 .3 
92.5 cents and under $1- ----_- 30. 1 85.7 6.2 96. 0 9. 5 80.1 11.1 98.8 | oe 
$1 and under $1.10...........| 12.5 | 98.2) 3.5) 99.5/| 10.9) 91.0 1.2 | 100.0 2 
$1.10 and over. .........----- 1.8/ 100.0; .5| 100.0) 90) 100.0 |....... Fp magtsness } +2 
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As regards regional differentiation in average earnings per hour, 


















































OVe 
the highest-paid areas, averaging 81 to 82 cents, are California; 
tri- Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio; New York and Pennsylvania; and Texas. 
ade Oklahoma; Montana, New Mexico, and Wyoming; Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, and Missouri; and Arkansas and Louisiana averaged 73 to 
res, s ’ ’ 
uste 75 cents per hour. The lowest-paid area was Kentucky and West 
Virginia, where average hourly earnings amounted to 65.2 cents. 
han The average hourly earnings for the specific occupations and 
for occupational groups, by States or regions, are shown in table 4. 
for Table 4.—Average Hourly Earnings, by Occupation or Occupational Group, in 
42.5 Various States and Regions, 1934 
‘ent = 
t of | Towa, | Ken- | MD- | New 
‘ Ar- | Illinois, . ~-., | tana, 
rers ms ’ kansas} ,., | Indi- | Kansas, |tucky| New | York 
8. ccupation or occupational ond Cali- ane Minne- | and Mexico and | Okla- Texas 
- set group Lou- | rmia) ond — ~~ ond — homa 
» $e Per : an Jir- ’ syl- 
ieee Ohio | missouri | ginia ae vania 
per 
All occupetions................- $0. 737 |$0. 824 | $0. 812 $0. 737 |$0. 652 | $0.742 |$0.812 |$0. 748 | $0. 816 
reTs, =| = === = = 
ES .850 | . 884 . 929 782 | .793 (1) . 969 . 850 . 919 
kers Firemen and oilers..-----.-.---- 793 | .7 887 832} () (1) @) | .820] .838 
ES ae eee 7 . 944 . 988 -706 | .803 . 981 . 871 -777 | . 855 
fo a ae . 847 . 735 . 816 . 741 () (‘) . 861 . 765 . 862 
Roustabouts and laborers... ...-| . 532 . 667 . 581 . 538 . 479 . 572 . 653 . 545 . 589 
cent Telegraphers..-.......-.-- aS. | () .915 . 882 . 839 (1) (2) (*) . 856 . 856 
; Truck drivers and tearmsters..._| .795 | .817 . 753 . 799 (‘) (*) () .785 | .815 
es 1n Supervisory and clerical workers., .884 | .940 . 952 .756 | . 835 (}) (*) . 829 . 823 
Construction, maintenance, and | 
per- power employees---.-.......--- .810 | .882 .774 .710 | .595 (‘) .595 | .751 | .763 
Miscellaneous labor - . .------ oS he | .713 () . 523 (*) (‘) (4) (1) . 695 
an . 
our. ! Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 
oe : None reported. 
O41 .0 
most It is of special interest to note the regional variation in average 
hour @§ hourly earnings for roustabouts and laborers. These workers aver- 
per- @@ aged 66.7 cents per hour in California; 65.3 cents in New York and 
s per @ Pennsylvania; 58.9 cents in Texas; 58.1 cents in Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio; 57.2 cents in Montana, New Mexico and Wyoming; 54.5 
erage |g cents in Oklahoma; 53.8 cents in Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota and 
Missouri; 53.2 cents in Arkansas and Louisiana; and 47.9 cents in 
cbous ( Sentucky and West Virginia. In other words, the highest-paid 
borers @ territory was California and New York and Pennsylvania, while the 
Cumu lowest-paid States were Kentucky and West Virginia. The last two 
yer J@ States were given the lowest minimum rate for common labor, 
age namely, 45 cents per hour, under the code. 
2.2 The average earnings per hour of all employees in 1920 amounted 
40. to 61.1 cents, which may be compared with 77.4 cents in 1934. This 
56.3 ° . . . 
“69 [® Tepresents an increase of 26.7 percent. A comparison of the distri- 
a.) (@ butions for the two periods, which appears in table 5, shows that 
x [— Whereas 53.8 percent of the employees earned 50 and under 70 cents 
«* f 21920, 58.5 percent of them received 70 cents and under $1 per hour 
a0 6 ° 
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Table 5.—Distribution of All Employees According to Average Hourly Earnings 
1920 and 1934 








1920 1934 




















Average hourly earnings Nl 
Simple (|Cumulative} Simple |Cumu) 
percentage | percentage | percentage | percent 
ON SE nn 8 Eee ee Cee 0.3 0.3 0.7 
I i Thane camconadasaoncnked 1.2 1.5 6 | 
ER intitas cd decmnadechesdcecssceteson 6.4 7.9 9 
oc emauleaunnne 7.6 15.5 1.6 
SERBS OC Lg So eee eee 3.7 19. 2 5.5 
cide ce bd bib on wetuibwindeeen aces 33. 1 52.3 11.1 
accra we peaiginhaunmianteid 20. 7 73. 0 11,1 
2 ee I Ge ONMNNN ia ss Soe oki ood och cca... 14.6 87.6 19.7 
EE CS Sy ae 6.8 94.4 24.5 
90 cents and under $1................-. $e RRS 35 ake. 2.6 97.0 - 14.3 
TO ESE ey ee eee 2.7 99.7 9.0 
$1.25 aad under $1.00... .............. jdedasdebdsdsede ia 99.9 a 
RS PR ear ae x 100. 0 | a 





Average Weekly Hours 


Tue weekly hours of all employees in August 1934 averaged 35.4, 
The distribution of these employees according to hours worked per 
week appears in table 6. 

This table should be examined in conjunction with the code pro- 
visions relating to hours. The latter declared, relative to pipe lines, 
that “‘the maximum hours for clerical workers shall not exceed 48 
hours in any one week nor more than 80 hours in any two weeks.” 
Furthermore, it stated: 

All other employees * * * except executives, supervisors, and their 


immediate staffs, * * * shall not work more than 40 hours in any one week, 
nor more than 72 hours in any two weeks nor more than 16 hours in any two days.! 


According to table 6, 11.1 percent of the employees worked fewer 
than 32 hours. Most of these persons were employed part time during 
the week covered by this survey. It will be seen that 51.2 percent 
worked 36 and under 40 hours. Nearly all of the latter worked a 
week of 36 hours, as many firms had established the straight 36-hour 
week. Almost all of the 14.4 percent in the group working 32 and 
under 36 hours were employed 32 hours. Likewise, practically all 
of the 18.1 percent in the 40 and under 44 hour group worked 4( 
hours. This was due to the fact that some of the firms had not 
adopted the straight 36-hour week, but were operating on the basis 
of 32 hours one week and 40 hours the next. Only 5.2 percent of the 
employees worked 44 or more hours per week; this group was made 
up to a large extent of clerical employees, supervisors, and their 
immediate staffs, etc., but undoubtedly it also included persons 
working hours in violation of the code. 





” Executives and supervisors receiving less than $35 per week were later included under this provision 
and employees who might be termed ‘“‘substandard”’’ workers were exempted. 
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nings, Table 6.—Distribution of All Employees by Weekly Hours, 1934 








Number of | Simple per- | Cumulative 


Weekly hours employees centage percentage 




















































ulatiy WARE 34s cdiddddaccnsdoubedhnnschnnghtgstdenctenacccosses 403 3.3 3.3 
Ae ber CEE Di tiscn cencdkws ws tebcdenigéthaocsbbdesceceossccs 957 7.8 11.1 
gand under 96... 0.22.22. cccccpocecoceeooeccceeoececcee= 1, 765 14.4 25. 5 
ee 6, 302 51.2 76.7 
SEE Tikk 0c sadn deapcecccnndsbaseccsnesctsetonnesees 2, 223 18. 1 94.8 
Te i i 645 5.2 100.0 











—_ 


The distribution of employees by weekly hours for the five leading 
occupations is shown in table 7. There is considerable similarity in 
the distribution of engineers, firemen and oilers, and gagers, which in 
turn more or less resemble the distribution for the industry as a whole. 
Among line walkers, the striking fact was the preponderance of 
employees (73.4 percent) in the group working 36 and under 40 hours; 
practically all of these worked 36 hours. The presence of considerable 
part-time work among roustabouts and laborers is indicated by the 
fact that 24 percent of those in this occupation worked fewer than 32 
hours during the week covered by the survey. As regards the 
remaining occupational groups, the average hours worked per week 
were 40.2 for supervisory and clerical workers, 35.3 for construction, 
maintenance, and power employees, and 35.1 for miscellaneous 
employees. The relatively high figure reported for supervisory and 
clerical forces may be traced directly to the code. 
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their Table 7.—Distribution of Employees in 5 Important Occupations, by Weekly 
week, Hours, 1934 








days.! 


| Firemen and Roustabouts 









































fewer | Engineers oilers Gagers Line walkers | 5nd laborers 
uring : 
reent Weekly hours ‘Simple Cumu- Simple Cumu- Simple Cumu- Simple Cumu- Simple|Cumu- 
per- lative per- lative per- lative per- lative | per- lative 
ked a cent- | Pe | cent- | Per | cent- | Pet | cent- | Pe | cent- | Per 
, age | Cent- | “See | cent- | Soe | cent- | age | cent- | So.” | cent- 
-hour age age ao | age | age 
2 and | | | 
i mincacseneccens 1.2 1.2 1.1 1.1 2.0 2.0 1.0 1.0 9.5 9.5 
ly all 16 and under 32_............. 5.6] 68] 51] 62| 41] 61 | 9.4| 10.4) 14.5] 24.0 
r 32 and under 36_............- 12.5] 193] 15.4] 21.6) 86] 147] 71] 17.5] 224] 46.4 
ed 4() 9S 3 and under 40._-- 2-2. - 22 61.8 | 81.1] 62.3] 80.9| 61.7) 764) 724) 96.9) 321) 78.5 
. 40 and under 44.............. 14.0} 95.1] 180] 98.9) 11.5] 87.9) 85] 99.4] 189] 97.4 
d not MRR 4 and over.... 222222202 4.9} 100.0} 11/1000) 121} 100.0] .6| 100.0) 26| 100.0 
. | | 
basis : 


of the 
made 
their 
ersons 


Very little variation appeared in average weekly hours in the 
several States and regions covered. These figures were 36.7 for 
Arkansas and Louisiana; 35.0 for California; 35.4 for Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio; 36.3 for Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, and Missouri; 33.8 for 
Kentucky and West Virginia; 34.7 for Montana, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming; 34.7 for New York and Pennsylvania; 35.2 for Oklahoma; 
and 35.0 for Texas. The averages by occupations and occupational 
groups for each of the above States or regions will be found in table 8. 
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Table 8.—Average Weekly Hours in Specified Occupations or Occupa 
Groups, by States and Regions, 1934 


onal 














| t 
lowa, | xen- | Mon- | New | 














Arkan — Kansas tana , 

si Illinois, : ’ | tucky Tae | Lork 
Occupation or occupational aan Cali- | Indiana, — and oe and | Okla 
group Loui fornia and end West |° and ' Penn- | hom 

| siana Ohio Mis- bh 34 Wyo- Rad 

| souri | © ming | **™ | 
PS ee | 36.7 | 35.0 35. 4 36.3 | 33.8 34.7 | 34.7] 35. 


| 
| 





| 





| 








I See | 37.9 | 35.6 36. 2 36.7 | 35.8 (1) 36.0 | 
Firemen and oilers._.........-.- | 36.9 | 34.9 35. 4 35.9 (1) (1) (1) | 
na eai dae ee ieee aieeg gi | 40.2| 35.7 35. 0 38.0] 36.1 | 36.1] 350 
CE | 36.9 | 344 35.7 35.1 | (1) (1) 36. 2 | 
Roustabouts and laborers. - -.--- | 34.0] 33.3 33.7 32.2 | 30.0 31.9 | 32.4 
fee. oy RSENS SS | (1) 37.7 35. 6 36. 0 (‘) (2) (1) | 
Truck drivers and teamsters.___| 37.4 | 35.5 37.0 36.0 () (1) -q@) | 
Supervisory and clerical workers.| 42.7 | 36.9 38. 7 41.2) 36.5 () (@) | 40 
Construction, maintenance, and | 
power employees............-- .38| 347 36. 5 36.2 | 349 (1) 33.8 | 35.8 
Miscellaneous labor...........-- (') 36. 1 (‘) 38. 5 

















Oo | ® | @ | ¢ 





1 Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 
2 None reported. 
Average Weekly Earnings 


THE average weekly earnings of all employees in the industry in 
1934 were $27.44. The distribution of these workers according to 
actual weekly earnings, including part-time as well as full-time work- 
ers, during the week covered in this survey, is shown in table 9. 

Eleven percent of the employees in the industry (many of whom 
were part-time workers) earned less than $16 in the week covered 
and 20.4 percent earned $16 and under $24. Thus, almost one-third 
of the employees received less than $24 for their week’s work. On 
the other hand, 54.4 percent of the workers, or more than one-half 
earned $24 and under $36 during the week. Only 14.2 percent of 
the workers received $36 and over. Despite the relatively high 
average hourly earnings, weekly earnings in the industry have been 
held down by the shortening of hours under the code. 


Table 9.—Distribution of All Employees by Weekly Earnings, 1934 




















| 
Number of | Simple per- | Cumulative 
Weekly earnings employees centage percentage 

DEE Iile...s0ddebihindeesdudghindns «arabe nebthinamasbecesd 430 3.5 
$8 and under $16_- ____- Ed ah oss. BE Rett bye, ees sin a is 918 7.5 
OPN 55 iis ds 56 Sis cicaeds coos sae caeUessepEseccd 1, 038 8.4 
EER EI ES AE ESS LEER GREE ESTA, EP 1, 481 12.0 - 
I esl alee ala 1, 923 15.6 
ey Gee SIS ss. Ja ce ed id Soh ok San delta dc eend 2, 745 22.4 
gE ap ES ER aE or epee a eb ye eS eee 2,010 16.4 85.5 
Sy SS on 5 ose ome tinwdsbcdacehocngbsebbawiddasas 1, 020 8.3 4. | 
I de ee ee ele 614 5.0 99.1 
ES be a OR i RR: rete CO TT COD 116 | 9 100.0 





The lowest average weekly earnings, $18.21, were reported {0 
roustabouts and laborers. The averages for the remaining specifie( 
occupations all exceeded $27 per week, the figures being $31.82 for 
gagers, $31.33 for engineers, $30.92 for telegraphers, $29.25 {0! 
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fremen and oilers, $28.21 for line walkers, and $27.62 for truck 
drivers and teamsters. 

The distribution of employees by weekly earnings for the five leading 
occupations will be found in table 10. 


Table 10.—Distribution of Employees in 5 Important Occupations by Weekly 
Earnings, 1934 









































: Firemen and : -oxc | ROustabouts 
Engineers oilers Gagers Line walkers aad laborers 
Weekly earnings | Cum C aa — ic 
Cexsy earning ‘Simple sotive. Simple ties, Simple lative (Simple lative |Simple eaten 
per- per- per- per- per- 
cent- | Per | cent- | Pe | cent- | Pet | cent- | Pe | cent- | Per 
cent- cent- cent- cent- cent- 
age age age age age 
age age age age age 
a 1.5 1.5 0.8 0.8 me 1.7 1.4 1.4 10. 2 10.2 
$8 and under $16. ........... 3.7 5.2 2.9 3.7 4.2 5.9 4.6 6.0 17.4 27.6 
$16 and under $20. ._......-.- 2.7 7.9 1.8 5.5 3.0 8.9 1.8 7.8 26.8 54.4 
$20 and under $24. __........ 3.2 11.1 743 12. 6 4.3 13.2 5.0 12.8 | 31.2 85. 6 
$24 and under $28. .._.-_- re 22.9 19.5 32.1 14.9 28.1 27.6 40.4 10.0 95. 6 
$28 and under $32. ._........ 20.2; 43.1 49.0 | 81.1 25.8 | 53.9) 38.6) 79.0 3.7 99.3 
$32 and under $36- .......... 34.0 A 14.0 95. 1 16.7 70. 6 18.7 97.7 | 5 99.8 
$36 and under $40. ......-.-- | 18.4 95. 5 4.0 99. 1 13.0 83. 6 2.1 99.8 | -2| 100.0 
= $40 and under $48. . -.._..__- 4.3 | 99.8 .7| 99.8] 13.8) 97.4 -1| 99.9) () | 100.0 
try in BBP ss and over........22222222. :2| 100.0} :2| 100.0) 26) 100.0 | 1 | 100.0 |..--... Ya 
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1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


As regards the remaining occupational groups, the average weekly 
earnings amounted to $34.11 for supervisory and clerical workers, 
$26.75 for construction, maintenance, and power employees, and 
$23.09 for miscellaneous employees. 

With the exception of Kentucky and West Virginia, where the 
average weekly earnings were only $22.01, all regions shown had 
weekly averages within the range of $25.76 (Montana, New Mexico, 
y high I and Wyoming) and $28.82 (California). Similar regional differences 
in weekly earnings are shown for separate occupations in table 11. 


Table 11.—Average Weekly Earnings in Specified Occupations or Occupational 
Groups, by States and Regions, 1934 

































































Mon- 
i Ar- _ Ilinols, lows, ho tana, oo 
Occupation or occupational |*8DS|s) Sa | aon nueas, | and ew | and | Okla- |, 
and for- | diana, | Minne- Mex- Texas 
—! Loui-| nia | and |sota, and bo ico, and Yo boma 
siana Ohio | Missouri ginia bt aaa vanis 
All occupations............-.... $27.07 |$28.82 | $28.75 $26.77 |$22.01 | $25.76 |$28. 19 |$26.33 |$28. 60 
ee eee 32.23 | 31.61 33. 64 28. 69 | 28.39 (1) 34. 86 | 30.11 | 32.78 
Firemen and oilers............-- 29.22 | 27.80 | 31.40 29.85 | (1) (1) (1) | 28.71 | 29.30 
Ce ee 31.83 | 33. 67 34. 57 26.86 | 28. 94 35.45 | 30.51 | 31.98 | 31.79 
ined d's cdadaaace 31.20 | 25.30 29. 14 26. 02 (1) (1) 31.19 | 26.43 | 30.16 
oustabouts and laborers. _____- 18.05 | 22.18 19. 60 17.31 | 14.34 18.25 | 21.16 | 16.64 | 17.90 
Telegraphers................... (1) 34. 48 31. 36 31. 30 (*) (?) (1) 30. 44 | 31.46 
Truck drivers and teamsters..-_| 29.71 | 28.98 | 27.90 28. 77 (!) (1) (!) 26. 67 | 28.31 
Supervisory and clerical workers.| 37.76 | 34.68 | 36.82 31.20 | 30.45| (1) () | 33.44] 34.14 
Construction, maintenance, and 
bower employees .............. 29.41 | 30.59 | 28.26 25.70 | 20.73 (1) 20.10 | 26.89 | 26.01 
iscellaneous labor..........._- () | 25.78) @ 20.12] () (1) (4) (1) | 24.25 








' Not a sufficient . 
ens oa vs y number reported to present averages 
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Federal Social Security Act, August 1935 


HE principal features of the Federal Social Security Act, as 
approved by the President on August 14, 1935, are.given in the 
following summary: 
(1) States having noncontributory old-age assistance plans which 
have been approved by the Social Security Board, shall receive led- 
eral assistance in providing for aged needy individuals. The State 
plans may not require an age limit in excess of 65 years after the year 
1939, but prior to 1940 the limit may be as high as 70 years. Federal 
aid is limited to $15 per month per individual plus certain appropria- 
tions for administration. 
(2) A Federal old-age annuity system is created by which qualified 
individuals are assured benefits upon reaching the age of 65, or on 
January 1, 1942, whichever is later. The maximum pension under 
this plan is $85 per month. The pension is not payable to persons, 
even after they reach 65, while they have regular employment. 
(3) States having approved systems of wnemployment compensation 
will receive assistance in administering their unemployment com- 
pensation laws. An unemployment trust fund will be established 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to receive the moneys deposited 
therein by the State unemployment funds. An excise tax is levied 
on the pay rolls of employers who have employed 8 or more 
persons for 20 weeks in the calendar year. The taxpayer may 
credit against this tax 90 percent of the amount paid into an unen- 
ployment fund under a State law. It is provided that a State system 
may follow either the individual reserves system or the plan for 
pooled funds. 
(4) In order to furnish assistance to needy dependent children, States 
having approved plans may receive Federal assistance. [ligi- 
bility for aid depends upon the law of the particular State, but no 
plan will be approved if it has a more stringent residence requirement 
than residence in the State for 1 year immediately preceding the appli 
cation for aid or residence by the mother for 1 year immediately pre- 
ceding the birth of such a child. The age limit is 16 years. : 
(5) Grants are made to States for maternal and child-health sery ices F 
for the purpose of enabling each State to take proper steps for the f 
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promotion of the health of mothers and children. This service is 
to include proper medical and other care for crippled children. 

(6) The vocational rehabilitation of the physically disabled is pro- 
vided for in cooperation with the States and Hawaii. 

(7) Adequate public health services shall be maintained, a fixed 
sum being appropriated for division among the States by the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service. The amount allotted to the 
States shall be determined on the basis of need and the special health 
problems. Provision is also made for investigation of diseases and 
problems of sanitation. 

(8) State plans for the assistance of needy individuals who are 
permanently blind will receive Federal assistance. Persons who are 
hich receiving old-age assistance are not eligible for aid. 

Fed- A more detailed analysis of the law follows. 


t, as 
1 the 


State 
year 
deral Tue act authorizes the appropriation of $49,750,000 for the fiscal 
)pria- year ending June 30, 1936, to be used in providing assistance in 
States which have submitted plans for old-age assistance approved 
lified by the Social Security Board. Authorization is also provided for 
or on the appropriation in each fiscal year thereafter of a sum sufficient to 
under carry out the purposes of the act. 
sons, In order to secure the approval of the Board, State old-age assistance 
plans must be effective in all political divisions of the State; must 
sation provide for financial participation by the State; and must be adminis- 
com- tered or have the administration supervised by a single State agency. 
lished Methods of administration must be satisfactory to the Board. If the 
ysited claim of any individual for old-age assistance is denied, an oppor- 
levied tunity for a fair hearing shall be given by the State administrative 
more agency. Until July 1937, the requirement of State financial par- 
may ticipation is inapplicable to States whose constitutions prevent 
inem- such participation. 
ystem The State plans, in order to receive the approval of the Board, may 
n for not require an age limit in excess of 65 years, although, effective until 
January 1, 1940, an age requirement of as much as 70 may be imposed. 
States The residence requirement may not exclude persons who have resided 
Eligi- in the State for 5 years during the 9 years, and continuously for 1 year, 
ut no immediately preceding the application for old-age assistance, nor 
ement may any citizenship requirement be prescribed which excludes any 
appli- citizen of the United States. 
y pre Payment to States—The Secretary of the Treasury is directed 
to pay to each State having an approved plan for old-age assistance, 
srvices [Ee for each quarter commencing July 1, 1935, an amount, to be used 
‘or the f » &xclusively for this purpose, equal to one-half the amount expended 
by the State, but not to exceed an expenditure per individual in excess 


Grants to States for Old-Age Assistance 
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of $30 a month, plus 5 percent of this amount to be used for the costs of 
administration of the State plan or for old-age assistance or for both. 
Assistance to inmates of public institutions and persons under 63 
will not be matched. 

Changes in any State plan involving age, residence, or citizenship 
requirements or changes in administration which are prohibited by 
the act will result in withholding the Federal payments to the State 
until the Board is satisfied that such prohibited requirement is no 
longer imposed, or that such maladministration no longer continves, 


Federal Old-Age Benefits 


AN ‘‘OLD-AGE reserve account” is created in the Treasury of the 
United States, for which an amount sufficient as an annual premium 
to provide for the payments required under this title shall be appro- 
priated for each fiscal year beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1937. This amount is to be determined on a reserve basis, 
and based upon such tables of mortality as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall from time to time adopt, and upon an interest rate 
of 3 percent per annum compounded annually. Amounts credited 
to the account not required to meet current withdrawals shall be 
invested in interest-bearing obligations guaranteed as to both 
principal and interest by the United States. Any obligations acquired 
for the account must be acquired on such terms as to provide an 
investment yield of not less than 3 percent per annum. The interest 
on and proceeds from the sale or redemption of any obligations shiall 
be credited to the account and shall be used in making payments under 
the system. 

Old-age benefit payments are payable to persons employed in any 
service performed within the United States, under the Federal o!d- 
age benefit system, with the exception of agricultural labor, domestic 
service in a private home, casual labor not in the course of the 
employer’s trade or business, Federal employment, employment for a 
State or a political subdivision, employment as a member of the crew 
of a vessel, and employment in any organization operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational purposes or 
for the prevention of cruelty to children or animals, no part of the net 
earnings of which accrues to the benefit of any private shareho!der 
or individual. 

Qualified individuals, as defined above, shall be entitled to reccive 
with respect to the period beginning with the date on which they 
attain the age of 65, or on January 1, 1942, whichever is the later, and 
ending on the date of death, an old-age benefit payable as nearly 4s 
practicable in equal monthly installments. If the total wages aiter 
December 31, 1936, and before the age of 65 was attained did not 
exceed $3,000, the old-age benefit shall be at a monthly rate of one- 
half of 1 percent of the total wages, but if the total wages were mort 
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than $3,000 the benefit will be at a monthly rate equal to one-half of 1 
percent of $3,000, plus one-twelfth of 1 percent of total wages be- 
tween $3,000 and $45,000, and one twenty-fourth of 1 percent of 
total wages in excess of $45,000 but in no case shall the monthly rate 
so computed exceed $85. Qualified individuals receiving wages in 
regular employment after reaching the age of 65 shall have the old- 
age benefit reduced by an amount equal to 1 month’s benefit for each 
calendar month in which any such regular employment occurs. 

Payments amounting to 3% percent of the total wages paid after 
December 31, 1936, will be made to the estate of individuals dying 
before reaching the age of 65. 

Restitution will be made to the estate of any qualified individual 
in cases in which the amount paid as benefit was less than that to 
which he was entitled. 

Individuals not qualified for benefits will upon reaching the age of 
65 receive a lump sum equal to 3% percent of the total wages received 
with respect to employment after December 31, 1936, and before 
attaining the age of 65, and any part of such payment which is not 
paid before death will be paid to the estate of such individuals. 

In cases of overpayment to qualified individuals during life, the 
law provides that restitution shall be made to the United States from 
the estate. 

A penalty of $1,000, or imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or 
both, is imposed for false statements as to material facts in connec- 
tion with applications for payments. 

The term “qualified individual’? means any person who is eligible 
for old-age benefit by reason of his type of employment, who is at 
least 65 years of age, has received a total of not less than $2,000 in 
wages after December 31, 1936, and before reaching the age of 65, 
and has received wages with respect to employment on some 5 days 
after December 31, 1936, and before he attained the age of 65, each 
day being in a different calendar year. 


Taxes with Respect to Employment 


Every regular worker (excluding farm labor, domestic service, 
etc.) must pay a tax on the wages received by him after December 31, 
1936, amounting to 1 percent for the calendar years 1937 to 1939, to 
14 percent from 1940 to 1942, 2 percent during the years 1943 to 1945, 
2% percent during the years 1946 to 1948, and 3 percent after Decem- 
ber 31, 1948. This tax will be deducted from his wages by his 
employer. These taxes may not be deducted by the taxpayer in 
computing his net income for the Federal income tax. 

An excise tax, which is equal to and is calculated on the same basis — 
as that for the employees, is imposed upon employers on wages paid 
after December 31, 1936. 
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The term ‘‘wages’’ means all remuneration for employment up 
to a maximum of $3,000 from a single employer in a single year. The 
term “employment” includes all qualified individuals performing 
services for an employer as defined above. | 

The taxes shall be paid in such ways as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, including the making and filing 
of returns, or by stamps, coupons, tickets, etc. If the latter method 
is prescribed, the Commissioner shall furnish to the Postmaster 
General without prepayment a suitable quantity of stamps, coupons, 
or other devices to be distributed and left on sale in suitable post 
offices throughout the country. All receipts from their sale are to be 
transferred at least once a month by the Postmaster General to the 
Treasury together with a statement of the costs incurred in the 
collection of the taxes. Penalties are provided for the unauthorized 
sale or purchase of stamps or coupons or for frauds perpetrated in 
connection with these collections. 


Grants to States for Unemployment Compensation Administration 


THE LAW authorizes an appropriation of $4,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1936, and of $49,000,000 for each fiscal year 
thereafter to be used in assisting the States in the administration of 
their unemployment compensation laws. 

The Social Security Board shall from time to time certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for payment to each State which has an 
approved unemployment compensation law such amounts as the 
Board determines to be necessary for the proper administration of the 
law during the fiscal year in which the payment is made. The amount 
will be based on the population of the State, the estimated number of 
persons covered by the State law, and the cost of proper administra- 
tion of the law, together with any other relevant factors. 

No certification for payment to any State will be made by the 
Board unless the State law provides for methods of administration 
which are reasonably calculated to insure full payment of unem- 
ployment compensation when due. It is also provided that indi- 
viduals whose claims for unemployment compensation are denied 
shall have a fair hearing before an impartial tribunal. Immediate 
payment shall be made of all money received in the unemployment 
fund of a State to the Secretary of the Treasury, to the credit of the 
unemployment trust fund; and all money requisitioned by the State 
agency from the fund must be expended in the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation, exclusive of costs of administration. The 
Board may also require reports from time to time, and the State 
system is required upon request to make available to any agency 
of the United States charged with the administration of public 
works or assistance through public employment the name, address, 
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ordinary occupation, and employment status of each recipient of 
unemployment compensation, and a statement of such recipient’s 
rights to further compensation under the law. 

If the Board finds that in the administration of the State law there 
is denial, in a substantial number of cases, of unemployment com- 
pensation to individuals who are entitled to it, or a failure to comply 
with other requirements, the Board will notify the State agency that 
further payments will not be made until the Board is satisfied that 
the requirements are being met. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


AN UNEMPLOYMENT trust fund is established by the law which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to receive all moneys de- 
posited therein by the State unemployment funds. These deposits 
may be made directly to the Secretary of the Treasury or to any 
Federal Reserve bank or member bank of the Federal Reserve 
System designated by him for such purpose. Such portion of the 
fund as is not require’ to meet current withdrawals shall be in- 
vested in interest-bearing obligations of the United States or in 
obligations guaranteed as to both principal and interest by the 
United States. 

The fund must be invested as a single fund, but a separate book 
account must be maintained for each State agency. The Secretary 
of the Treasury shall pay out of the fund to any State agency such 
amount as it may requisition but not to exceed the amount stand- 
ing to the account of the agency at the time of payment. 


Tax on Employers of Eight or More 


On AND after January 1, 1936, any employer who has had a total of 
eight or more individuals in his employ during 20 days in the calendar 
year, each day being in a different calendar wee‘, shall pay for that 
year an excise tax equal to the following percentage of total wages: 
With respect to employment during the calendar year 1936, 1 percent; 
2 percent for the year 1937; and 3 percent with respect to employment 
after December 31, 1937. The taxpayer may credit against this tax 
the amount of contributions with respect to employment during the 
taxable year paid by him into an unemployment fund under a State 
law, but the total credit may not exceed 90 percent of the tax against 
which it is credited. 

In addition to the credit allowed, a taxpayer may be allowed an 
additional credit when his contribution rate under a State law is 
lower for any taxable year than that of another employer subject to 
the law if the Board finds that— 

(1) Such lower rate, with respect to contributions to a pooled fund, 
is permitted on the basis of not less than 3 years of compensation 
experience ; 
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(2) Such lower rate, with respect to contributions to a guaranteed 
employment account, is permitted only when his guaranty of employ- 
ment was fulfilled in the preceding calendar year, and such guarantee; 
employment account amounts to not less than 7 percent of the tot] 
wages payable by him, in accordance with such guaranty, in {he 
preceding calendar year; 

(3) Such lower rate with respect to contributions to a separate 
reserve account is permitted only when compensation has been 
payable throughout the preceding calendar year, when such an account 
amounts to not less than 5 times the largest amount of compensation 
paid from such account within any 1 of the 3 preceding caleniar 
years, and when the account amounts to not less than~7') percent 
of the total wages paid by him and any other employers contributing 
to the account in the preceding calendar year. If these conditions 
are not fulfilled the additional credit will be reduced by an amount 
corresponding to the ratio to such additional credit that the amount of 
contributions made at the lower rate bears to his total contributions. 

The term ‘‘reserve account’’ means a separate account in an unem- 
ployment fund maintained by an employer or group of employers for 
the payment of unemployment compensation to persons in the em- 
ployment of such employer. A “pooled fund” is an unemployment 
fund, or any part thereof, in which all contributions are mingled and 
undivided and from which compensation is payable to all eligible 
individuals. A ‘‘guaranteed employment account”’ is a separate 
account in an unemployment fund maintained by an employer or 
group of employers under which there is guaranteed in advance to all 
employees 30 hours of wages for each 40 calendar weeks in 12 months, 
with 1 weekly hour deducted for each added week guaranteed. A 
probationary period of 12 weeks or less may be imposed before any 
individual is covered by the guaranty. Under such a plan the employer 
must give security or assurance to the State agency for the fulfill- 
ment of the guaranty. 

The term “contributions’’ means payments required by a State law 
to be made by an employer into an unemployment fund, to the extent 
that such payments are made by him without any part thereof being 
deducted or deductible from the wages of individuals in his employ. 

Employment under the unemployment compensation section of the 
act covers any service of whatever nature performed within tle 
United States, with the exception of agricultural labor, domestic 
service in a private home, work performed for members of the family 
of an individual, service as an officer or member of the crew of a 
vessel, Federal services, employment by a State or a political sub- 
division thereof, and service in organizations operated exclusively {or 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational purposes 0! 
for the prevention of cruelty to children or animals, no part of the net 
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earnings of which inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual. 

Certification of State laws.—The Social Security Board shall approve 
within 30 days any State law submitted to it if it finds the act provides 
that: Compensation is to be paid through State public employment 
offices or such agencies as the Board may approve; no compensation 
shall be payable for unemployment within 2 years from the date when 
contributions are first required; all money received in the unemploy- 
ment fund shall immediately be paid to the credit of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund in the United States Treasury; all money withdrawn 
from the unemployment trust fund by the State agency shall be used 
solely in the payment of compensation, exclusive of costs of adminis- 
tration; and compensation shall not be denied to any otherwise eligible 
individual for refusing to accept new work if the position is due 
directly to a labor dispute, if the wages, hours, or other working con- 
ditions are substantially less favorable than those prevailing for 
similar work in the locality, or if as a condition of employment the 
individual would be required to join a company union or to resign 
from or refrain from joining any bona fide labor organization. The 
legislature must retain the power to amend or repeal the law at any 
time. 

Taxes are collected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue and returns 
_ must be made by each employer not later than January 31 next follow- 
ing the close of the taxable year. 

_ No person required under a State law to make contributions to an 
' unemployment fund may be relieved from such contributions on the 
_ ground that he is engaged in interstate commerce. 


Grants to States for Aid to DejSendent Children 


_ In orper to enable each State to furnish financial assistance as far 
' as practicable to needy dependent children the sum of $24,750,000 
is authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1936, and for each fiscal year thereafter a sum may be appropriated 
sufficient to carry out this purpose. These sums will be used for 
making payments to States which have submitted, and had approved 
by the Social Security Board, State plans for aid to dependent children. 
A State plan must cover all politica) subdivisions of the State, must 
provide for financial participation by the State, and must provide for 
its administration or supervision by a single State agency, which must 
report in such form as the Social Security Board may from time to 
time require. 

No plan may be approved which imposes as a condition of eligi- 
bility a residence requirement which denies aid to any child who has 
resided in the State for 1 year immediately preceding the application 
for aid, or who was born within the State within 1 year immediately 
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preceding the application if its mother has resided in the State for 
1 year immediately preceding the birth. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to each State which jigs 
an approved plan an amount for each quarter equal to one-thiri| of 
the total sums expended during the quarter, but not to exceed §1 
per month for any dependent child, or $12 per month for each addi- 
tional dependent child in the same home. 

If any State plan after approval by the Board is found to have been 
changed materially as to residence requirements or other provisions, 
the Board will stop payments to the State until satisfied that there is 
no longer any failure to comply. : 

The term ‘‘dependent”’ child means a child under the age of 16 
who has been deprived of parental support or care by reason of the 
death, continued absence from the home, or physical or mental] 
incapacity of a parent and who is living in the home of relatives. 

The sum of $250,000 is appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1936, for all necessary expenses of the Board in administering this 
section of the act. 


Grants to States for Maternal and Child Welfare 


Maternal and. child-health serrvices—For the purpose of enabling 
each State to extend and improve, as far as practicable in each State, 
services for promoting the health of mothers and children, especially 
in rural areas and in areas suffering from severe economic distress, 
an appropriation of $3,800,000 is authorized for each fiscal year 
beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936. The sums made 
available under this appropriation are to be used in making payments 
to States which have submitted plans for such services approved by 
the Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau. 

Out of the sums appropriated for each fiscal year the Children’s 
Bureau shall allot $20,000 to each State and such part of $1,800,000 
as the number of live births in each State bears to the total number 
of live births in the United States in the latest calendar year for 
which the Bureau of the Census has statistics. In addition the sum 
of $980,000 is allotted to the States, apportioned according to the 
financial need of each State in carrying out its State plan as deter- 
mined by the number of live births in the State. 

A State plan for maternal and child-health services must provide 
for financial participation by the State and for the administration or 
supervision of the plan by the State health agency. It must also 
provide for the extension and improvement of local maternal and 
child-health services administered by local child-health units, for 
cooperation with medical, nursing, and welfare groups and organiza- 
tions, and for the development of demonstration services in needy 
areas and among groups in special need. 
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The allotments to the States paid by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to each State having maternal and child-health services beginning 
with the quarter commencing July 1, 1935, shall be equal to one-half 
of the total sum expended during each quarter subject to the amount 
of the allotments made available by the law. 

Proof of failure of any State plan to comply substantially with the 
requirements for Federal aid will result in discontinuance of payments 
until the Children’s Bureau is satisfied that there is no longer any 
such failure to comply. 

Services for crippled children.—F¥or the purpose of enabling each 
State to extend and improve services for locating crippled children, 
and for providing medical, surgical, corrective, and other services and 
care, and facilities for diagnosis, hospitalization, and aftercare, for 
children who are crippled or suffering from conditions which lead to 
crippling, the sum of $2,850,000 will be appropriated for each fiscal 
year beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, to be used 
for making payments to States having plans approved by the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau. An allotment of $20,000 shall be made 
to each State for each fiscal year according to the need of each State 
as determined by the Bureau, any allotment remaining unpaid at 
the end of a fiscal year being available to such State until the end of 
the second succeeding fiscal year. 

A State plan for services for crippled children must provide for 
financial participation by the State and administration or supervision 
by a State agency. It must also provide for proper services and care 
for crippled children and for cooperation with medical, health, 
nursing, and welfare groups and organizations and with any agency 
in the State providing for vocational rehabilitation of physically 
handicapped children. 

Child-welfare servicés—For the purpose of enabling the United 
States, through the Children’s Bureau, to cooperate with State 
public-welfare agencies in establishing, extending, and strengthening, 
especially in predominantly rural areas, public-welfare services for 
the care of homeless or neglected children, there is authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year beginning with the year ending June 
30, 1936, the sum of $1,500,000. Of this sum $10,000 will be allotted 
to each State for use by cooperating State public-welfare agencies on 
the basis of plans developed jointly by the State agency and the 
Bureau, and the remainder to each State on the basis of such plans 
not to exceed such part of the remainder as the rural population bears 
tothe total rural population of the United States. The amount so 
allotted shall be expended for payment of part of the cost of district, 
county, or other local child-welfare services in areas predominantly 
rural, and for developing State services for the encouragement and 
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assistance of adequate methods of community child-welfare organiza. 
tion in areas predominantly rural and other areas of special need. 

Vocational rehabilitation.—In order to enable the United States to 
cooperate with the States and with Hawaii in extending and strengt|)- 
ening their programs of vocational rehabilitation of the physically 
disabled and to continue to carry out the purposes of the act of June 
2, 1920, as subsequently amended, an appropriation is authorized 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1936 and 1937, consisting of tle 
sum of $841,000 for each year, in addition to the amount of the exist- 
ing authorization and for each fiscal year thereafter the sum of 
$1,938,000, $5,000 of which shall be apportioned to the Territory of 
Hawaii and the remainder to the several States. An additional 
sum of $22,000 for the administration of the act is authorized to be 
appropriated to the Federal agency authorized to administer it for 
the fiscal years 1936 and 1937 and for each fiscal year thereafter the 
sum of $102,000. 

Administration.—The sum of $425,000 is authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, for all necessary ex- 
penses of the Children’s Bureau in administering these services, with 
the exception of the vocational rehabilitation services. 


Public Health Work 


For THE purpose of assisting States, counties, health districts, and 
other political subdivisions of the States in establishing and main- 
taining adequate public health services, including the training of 
personnel for such work, the sum of $8,000,000 is authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1936. 

The amount allotted to the States by the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service shall be determined on the basis of the popula- 
tion, the special health problems, and the financial need of the respec- 
tive States. The allotments shall be made by the Surgeon General 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury after consultation 
with a conference of State and Territorial health authorities. An 
additional $2,000,000 beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1936, is provided for expenditure by the Public Health Service for 
investigation of diseases and problems of sanitation, and for the pay 
of the personnel engaged in such work. 
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Grants to States for Aid to the Blind 
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In ornpER to enable each State to furnish financial assistance to 
needy individuals who are blind, there is authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, the sum of $3,000,000 and 
for each year thereafter a sum sufficient to carry out this purpose. 
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The sums made available shall be used for making payments to States 
which have submitted plans for aid to the blind, approval by the 
Social Security Board. 

A State plan, in order to be approved, must be in effect in all 
political subdivisions of the State; must provide for financial partici- 
pation by the State; and must be administered or supervised by a 
single State agency. It is also required that a fair hearing shall be 
provided for individuals whose claim for aid is denied, and that the 
methods of administration of the plan shall meet the requirements of 
the Board for efficient operation. No aid will be furnished any 
individual under the plan who is receiving old-age assistance. No 
plan shall be approved which excludes any resident of the State who 
has resided therein 5 years during the 9 years immediately preceding 
the application for aid and 1 year immediately preceding the applica- 
tion, Or imposes any citizenship requirement which excludes any 
citizen of the United States. 

From the sums appropriated the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay to each State having an approved plan each quarter an amount 
equal to half the sums expended by the State for the blind, with a 
- maximum of $30 per individual, and 5 percent of that amount which 
- shall be used in administering the plan. The sum of $30,000 is 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, for the neces- 
_ sary administrative expenses of the Board. 


Administration 


_ Tue law provides for the establishment of a Social Security Board, 
_ to be composed of three members appointed by the President by and 
_ with the advice and consent of the Senate, not more than two of 
_ whom shall be of the same political party. The terms of the members 
_ of the Board are 6 years, but the terms of the members first taking 
_ office shall expire, one at the end of 2 years, one at the end of 4 years, 
_ and one at the end of 6 years. In addition to the performance of 
_ the duties imposed upon it by the act, the Board shall have the duty 
of studying and making recommendations as to the most effective 
methods of providing economic security through social insurance, 
and regarding legislation and matters of administrative policy con- 
cerning old-age pensions, unemployment compensation, accident 
compensation, and related subjects. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, and the 
Social Security Board, respectively, shall make and publish such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to the efficient administration of 
the functions with which each is charged under the act. 
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Membership of Social Security Board 


HE appointment of the three members of the Social Security 

Board who will have charge of the administration of the Social 
Security Act of August 14, 1935, was announced by President Roose- 
velt, August 23. John G. Winant, former Governor of New Hamp. 
shire and at the time of his appointment assistant director of the 
International Labor Office, Geneva, was appointed for the term of ¢ 
years. Arthur J. Altmeyer, Second Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
was appointed to fill the 4-year term and Vincent Morgan Miles, 
attorney, of Arkansas, received the appointment for the 2-year 
term. The terms of all members after the expiration of the initia! 
appointments will be 6 years. 





Status of State Legislation in Regard to Federal Social 
Security Act 


STATE, in order to participate in any of the benefits provided 

under the Federal Social Security Act, must comply with 
certain minimum requirements. Many States during the current 
year anticipated the enactment of a Federal security law and amended 
their laws accordingly. 

Old-age pensions.—Title I of the Federal act extending grants to 
States for old-age assistance provides that the Social Security Board 
shall not approve any plan which sets the age of eligibility at more 
than 65 years. A transitional period—1935 to 1940—is, however, 
provided, during which the eligible age may be set at 70 years. 

Twenty-one of the thirty-five States which up to August 1, 1935, 
had enacted old-age pension laws set an age requirement at 65 years, 
13 States at 70 years, and 1 at 68 years. In one State (Arkansas 
the legislature has provided that after 1940 the age requirement shall 
be reduced to 65 years. The Territories of Alaska and Hawaii have 
a 65-year minimum age; the Alaska provision applies to males only, 
the age of females being fixed at 60 years. In many of the States, 
during the 1935 legislative session, residence and citizenship require- 
ments were enacted or amended to bring the act within the purview 
of the Federal act. Heretofore, the State laws have generally 
required a definite period of citizenship and residence. Many acts 
now retain the requirement of citizenship, but specify no period. 
In California the amended law requires, contingent upon the adoption 
of the Federal act, a State residence of 5 years within 9 years! imme- 
diately preceding the date of application for aid. Minnesota and Mis- 
souri also require State residence of 5 out of 9 years immediately preced- 
ing application. In Maryland, Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, Rhode 


1 Requirement of Federal act. 
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[sland, Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming pensioners must have 
resided in the State 5 years within 10 years, in Illinois 5 years within 
the past 15 years, and in Iowa 9 years, immediately preceding the 
application. 

States which comply with the Federal requirements will be entitled 
to assistance from the United States Government up to a maximum 
of $15 per person per month. 

Unemployment insurance.—Prior to 1935, only one State (Wis- 
consin) had enacted an unemployment-insurance law. During the 
present legislative year six other States (California, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York, Utah, and Washington) enacted such 
legislation, of which the acts of all but Massachusetts were contingent 
upon the enactment of Federal legislation. North Carolina enacted 
legislation authorizing the creation of an agency to administer an 
unemployment-insurance system, provided an act setting up such a 
system was enacted by the Federal Government; no definite unem- 
ployment-insurance system is set up by this legislation, but the State 
agency is given the nght to receive benefits from the Federal Govern- 
ment and to provide rules and regulations necessary for the proper 
administration of an unemployment-insurance system. 

Five of the State plans are based on the State-wide pooling of 
funds, while the other two (Utah and Wisconsin) set up an individual 
company-reserve system. 

Blind pensions.—Provisions for payment of benefits to blind 
persons—matching State pensions up to a maximum of $15 a month— 
are also included. Blind pension laws had, up to August 1935, been 
enacted in 27 States. 

Benefits for dependent children (mothers’ pensions).—For mothers’ 
pensions, the Federal Government will give to the States a grant 
equal to one-third of the total amount spent. Laws for the payment 
of mothers’ pensions are on the statute books in all of the States 
except Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. However, in some 
of the States the law is in effect only in certain counties. 

Other benefits —Under the Social Security Act the Federal Govern- 
ment will assist the States in public-health problems, maternal and 
child-health work, child-welfare service, and vocational rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped. 
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Public Provision for Pensions for the Blind in 1934 
Experience Under State Acts in 1934 


F 24 blind-pension systems provided for by State laws at the 

end of 1934, those of 7 (Arkansas, Connecticut, Maine, \in- 
nesota, Missouri, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) were in State-wide 
operation and the coverage in 4 others (California, Colorado, New 
York, and Wisconsin) was 95 percent or more. In the States with 
optional acts only one-third of the counties, having 35.6 percent of the 
States’ population, had adopted the system, as contrasted with) 
about seven-eighths of the counties, having 92.8 percent of the States’ 
population, under mandatory acts. These counties had paid blind 
allowances to 31,093 persons, in a total amount, during 1934, of 
$6,724,876. The allowances averaged $20.01 per person per month), 
and ranged in the various States from 83 cents to $33.12.' 

Comparison with the census figures shows that slightly over four- 
fifths of the blind population in the States with pension acts were in 
receipt of allowances in 1934. 

In a number of States the blind are assisted in several ways. Thius 
in Maryland, Colorado, Connecticut, Louisiana, Minnesota, and 
Missouri blind persons who are capable of training may receive free 
instruction in suitable trades. In Colorado, Missouri, and severa| 
other States one or more workshops are operated in which a numbe: 
of blind are given employment. In the Colorado Industrial Work- 
shops for the Blind 30 persons make brooms, brushes, and mops 
which are sold from door to door by some 25 blind peddlers who in 
this way earn enough to be self-supporting. 

In Missouri six “sheltered”? workshops for the blind, in as many 
cities, are subsidized by the State Commission for the Blind. Actual! 
operation is carried out in all cases (except in St. Louis) by a loca! 
association. In these shops rugs, brooms, mops, doormats, and 
sewed articles are made by persons whose vision, while too poor to 
permit of industrial employment, nevertheless permits them to 
engage in the making of these articles. These people are classed as 
‘industrially blind.” The output of the shops is sold from door to 
door by blind peddlers and through the Midwest Blind Products, Inc 
_ For the benefit of other blind persons who cannot work in the shops, 
material is sent into the homes to be made into salable articles. [n- 
struction is given by teachers under the home-industries division 0! 
the State commission and as soon as the pupil has become proficicit 
he is taken on as a homeworker. Work performed by these persons 
includes the making of bath mats, rugs, sewn and crocheted articles, 





1 In Connecticut, where the act authorizes the State board of education for the blind to assist blind per-0u: 
in any way that it sees fit, $22,820 was disbursed to 374 persons in allowances during 1934. In Minnesols 
the State Board of Control has similar authorization; during the year ending June 30, 1934, the sum 0! 
$149,175 was spent for the care of 442 blind persons. The information for these 2 States was received ‘0 
Jate for incorporation into totals and averages. 
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caning of chairs, piano tuning, etc. Pensions are paid only to persons 
whose vision is so defective as to permit light perception only. Of 
3,147 blind persons in Missouri, 4,336 were on the pension roll at the 
end of 1934. 

The above data were collected in the course of a survey by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics covering all of the 24 States which had 
blind-pension acts on the statute books at the end of 1934. Where 
possible the information was obtained through the cooperation of 
State officials, but in 12 States ? having county systems and requiring 
no reports to any State office the data were secured directly from the 
counties. Reports were received for 1,153 (83.4 percent) of the 
1,382 counties, of which 915 had adopted the pension system. 

The territorial extent of the system, the pension roll, and the 
amount spent in 1934 are shown, by States, in table 1. 


Table 1.—Summary of Operations Under Blind-Pension Laws, 1934 








Counties in | Counties having pension 





State | system 
Year | | 
State of pas- Num- 
sage | Num- | Num- | berof | Amount 


of law Total ber re- | ber at | pen- spent in 
ported | end of |sioners,| pensions, 

for 1934 | end of 1934 
1934 





ae ae ee 1, 165 


DOREY ccnc din dt cc wep ncécssccocdsccccccsascccoecce 
Rs Louisiana 











igi, em eR I 1915 10 5 | 5 79 8, 797 
} New Vesey. .n.-n-22o eo ooacocecececceccocec eon 1931 21 21 21 372 92, 103 
>» .\ew YoOrK: 
EIST ace See eee ee \,1922 62 62 55 { 1, 490 14 400, 000 
Sit hh stcmencuepagnconaaeaheehs 


: Washiagton ae | CRI 1933 39 28 15 | 8185 5 25, 808 
a We ks cee 1907 71 71 67 | 1,854 422, 467 


i ees i) sasisiiig fae 1,382 | 1,153} 915 | 31,093 6,724,876 
g 










































| 


‘17 counties. %62counties. 372 counties. 41 additional county paid pensions during part of year. 
‘14 counties. * Approximate. 7 Reenacted in 1933. 
* Includes 2 counties which had adopted system and were maintaining persons at State school or work- 
shop for blind, but paid no pensions during year. 
4 counties 10 44 counties. 1! 42 counties. 12 2 counties. 
Year ended June 30,1934. 1 Partly estimated. ‘ As of June30, 1934. ‘ June-December 1934. 
Does not include 374 pensioners and disbursements amounting to $22,820 in Connecticut nor 442 


: ape and Gslenmamnints of $149,175 in Minnesota, as reports for those States were received too late 
os inclusion. 





‘Idaho, Iinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamphire, Ohio, 
S Utah, and Washington. 
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Durmg 1934 all but 5 California counties were paying blind 
benefits. Of these 5 counties, 1 discontinued benefits on ‘February 
1, 1933, and in 2 others it was reported that there were no needy 
blind. ) 

Idaho has had a blind-pensions act on the books since 1917, but 
although the law is mandatory it provides no State aid. The result 
has been that only about half of the counties have put the act into 
effect. Only 21 of the reporting counties paid blind allowances jp 
1934; 4 others were giving aid to blind through the county poor 
fund. One county reported that there were no blind persons in the 
county and two others that they had had no applications for 
assistance. : 

One county in Kansas reported that there were no blind in the 
county and 9 other counties were caring for their needy blind (20 in 
all) through the general poor fund. 

Kentucky, whose old-age pension act has had no success, presents 
a slightly more encouraging picture when allowances for the blind 
are considered. The act was passed in 1924, and at the end of 1934 
there were 13 (of 120) counties which were paying blind pensions, 
while an additional county paid such pensions until August 1934. 
Another county discontinued the system in 1932. In six counties 
indigent blind persons were being cared for from relief funds. 

The Maryland act is an optional one, passed in 1929, the whole 
cost of which is borne by the counties. Payments are made by the 
county to the Maryland State Workshop for the Blind, which uses 
the funds either for training (if the individual appears to be capable 
of benefiting by industrial training) or for direct relief. Few of the 
counties have made any payments under the act. In only 5 were 
allowances being made to blind persons, but 2 others were main- 
taining one or more persons for training at the State school. The 
cost of tuition at the State school is $250 per year. Unfortunately 
no report was received from Baltimore City, which for purposes of 
the act has the status of a county. 

At the end of 1934, 45 counties in Nebraska had the system, 
while an additional county had been forced to discontinue payments 
in August 1934. One county which had adopted the system but 
which made no cash payments during 1934 reported that it had been 
unable to make a cash allowance to its one pensioner but was provid- 
ing him with food instead. An additional county had discontinued 
its pension system in December 1933. Another reported that it 
expected to begin payment of allowances in March 1935. 

The Washington act is a mandatory one, with the counties, how- 
ever, supplying the funds. It was passed in 1933 and only 15 counties 
had put the system into operation at the end of 1934; 6 others re- 
ported that they expected to do so early in 1935. One county which 
began payment January 22, 1934, reported that the budget for 1°54 
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amounted to $1,600. Fifteen blind persons were cared for, at a total 
cost for the year of $1,320; seven others applied for allowances but 
had to be put on a waiting list. 

In Wisconsin where all but 4 of the 71 counties paid blind pensions 
in 1934, it was reported that the number of persons aided and the 
amount of pension payments were “higher than for any other year 
since the blind pension law was enacted.” 


Disposition of Applications During 1934 


THE manner in which the applications received in 1934 were 
disposed of is shown in table 2. 


Table 2.—Disposition of Applications for Blind Pensions Received During 1934, 
by States 








| 

| r Number 

ee | Number | Number a in effect 
cations | granted | denied celed | 2 end of 





Ee a es ae (*) (‘) 
California : , 137 21, 231 
a Tk ne cc deadtbbussdenebcd<cina 9% 752 
SS 2a ‘ K 29 
(2 2a es ee a ee eee Wee eee 3: 733 
| a piace } ‘ 263 
aa J 6 
Kentucky ‘ edu 107 
0 A ee d 106 | 
Maine a 2 162 
Maryland.......-.. > 15 | 
Missouri whe ty ER thane ; 558 
Nebraska.........-- oh EO, FS 1) cok eee ee) | 104 
| Sue OE OE POE 4 RR Des) | 3 
New Hampshire... _._____- . 5 32 
New Jersey 63 
New York: 
ee cams auene m 1, 490 
Rest of State 3 . 180 (*) 
bs 1, 927 1,191 
Pennsylvania (') 5 4,199 
Utah 3 3 
302 203 
() 148 165 


10, 170 11, 398 2, 496 
































4 As of June 30, 1934. 
? Includes some p2nding from 1933. 5 As of Mar. 31, 1935. 
3 Year ending June 30, 1934. 


The data in the above table show a wide variation from State to 
State in the proportion of applications granted and denied. A large 
proportion of rejected cases may indicate financial shortage. The 
data, do not, however, indicate the extent to which officials were 
refusing to accept new applications. One county in Iowa, which had 
10 pensioners on the roll at the end of 1934, reported that it had 
accepted no new applications during the year, and undoubtedly there 
were others which had adopted the same policy. Neither do the data 
show the number of persons on the waiting list, whom the funds on 
hand were not sufficient to cover. 
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As WOULD be expected, blind pensions are more widely in use jy 
those States having mandatory acts than in those where adoption 


is optional with the county officials. 


The coverage (i. e., the propor. 


tion of the State population in counties with the system) was con. 
siderably greater under the mandatory laws—92.8 as against 35. 


percent. 


Five of the mandatory plans were State-wide and in 4 others 


there was a coverage of 95 percent or more. In contrast, among 
the States in which the adoption of the plan is optional with the 
‘counties, not one had a coverage of as much as 75 percent and in two 
States it was under 15 percent. The details are shown, by States, 


in table 3. 


Table 3.—Extent and Coverage of Blind-Pensions Systems in 1934, by Type 


















































of Law 
Counties with pension system 
in 19341 
Seiiitihe - umber __ 
opulation | of coun- | 
State and typect apr of State, 1930| ties in | | Percent 
State | Number | Population - tet 
| tion 
| } 
County optional | 

Sie Go. ee lie Bi. 2, 470, 939 99 73 | 1, 761, 747 71.3 
ls PROSE» LONG ie OY 1, 880, 999 105 18 | 297, 874 | 15.8 
Sn a Ri Rta Pi ce eT i 2, 614, 589 120 13 389, 245 | 14.9 
i ddiiidiinecdanencveneitinehoawesgindh 1, 631, 526 24 27 | 249, 478 15.3 
SN nod kn ancsek: matin duchaibeadintnainadzud 1, 377, 963 93 44 962, 589 69.9 
RS ACR ARES. os CESARE 91, 058 17 4 9, 784 10.7 

NL, <3 bapisd chsccbapentacoddungeenciateed 507, 847 29 3 94, 255 | 18 
he ER EN TRG Te ty ES a 10, 574, 921 487 162 3, 764, 972 | 35.6 
Mandatory _- 
INNS 6 cinta connppmphitnstodicidasicnses 1, 854, 482 75 75 1, 854, 482 | 100.0 
ibe Le 5, 677, 251 58 53 5, 653, 144 | 99. 6 
SE EM COP ad, Fs RR 1, 035, 791 63 53 1, 002, 499 | 96.8 
NEG El SES All eee OF as oe Be 5, 032 44 21 279, 593 | 62.8 
EN PE Gig ORIEL. TCR 7, 630, 654 102 67 6, 575, 730 86, 2 

a ROR ERS AR” oat A 2, 101, 593 64 54 (3) 

Se AS RE BR 2 REY SR 797, 423 16 16 797, 423 100.0 
ee et eee 3, 629, 367 115 115| 3,629,367} 100.0 
DD. « .;; <cimac&usbeuseoceiictncoss 465, 293 10 5 185, 889 39.9 
a 4,041,334 21 21 4,041, 334 | 100.0 
ERE GREG < Bs 1a OR 12, 588, 066 62 55 | $11,948,755 495.0 
, a RL gin 2 ate A 6, 646, 697 88 71 5, 589, 976 | 84. 1 
SE CBSEGURC Bile 2a #7 AS 9, 631, 350 67 67 9, 631, 350 | 100.0 
Was LS a Se Se 1, 563, 396 39 14 602, 409 38. 
REST ECON ERECT FY A 2, 939, 006 71 67 2, 889, 438 98.3 
- a TEE Ey MES See 61, 046, 735 895 754 54, 681, 389 5 92. 8 
0 | Eee ee ee 71, 621, 656 1, 382 916 58, 446, 361 | $ $4.1 





1 Includes those which had adopted system and those in which pensions had been paid at some time 


-during year, even though not pay ng at end of year. 


2 Includes 2 counties which ha 


ar ny blind, but which paid no pensions during year. 


o data. 
‘ Estimated. 
5 Not including Louisiana. 
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Average Allowances Paid in 1934 


Tue blind pensions paid in 1934 averaged $20.01 per month, or 
$940.12 per year. 

In 8 States the grants averaged less than half of the maximum 
payable under the act, in 8 States the average paid was between one- 
half and two-thirds of the maximum, and in 6 States it was more than 
two-thirds of the largest amount allowable. 

California appears to have been the most generous, its average 
allowance of $33.12 being about 30 percent higher than that of Illinois 
whose pensions were next in size. The industrial States of California, 
Illinois, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania all paid 
allowances of more than $20 per month. On the other hand, Ohio, 
also important in industrial development, paid benefits averaging 
only $10.04, or less than half that of the rest of the industrial group. 

Arkansas, where the pensions averaged only 83 cents per month, 


cannot be said to be paying “‘pensions.”” In that State blind persons 
receive a flat allowance of $10 per year. 


Table 4.—Comparison of Average Pensions Actually Paid in 1934 With Maxi- 
mum Payable Under Law 
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1 No data. 
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A wide range in individual pensions was reported, i. e., from $1 to 
$50 per month. The distribution of pensioners according to size of 
allowance is available only for two States. In Colorado, of 685 
persons given blind benefits during the year ending June 30, 1933, 0.1 
percent received $5 per month, 5.0 percent received $6.25, 0.4 percent 
received $8, 7.2 percent $10, 1.0 percent $12.50, 24.5 percent $15, 
18.8 percent $20, and 42.9 percent $25 (the maximum payable under 
the act). 

In New Jersey, of those assisted in 1934, 2 percent were granted 
$10 or $12 per month, 42 percent $15 or $20 per month, 42 percent $25 
per month, and 11 percent $30, $35, or $40 per month. _ 

It is generally provided that need must be proved in order to become 

eligible for blind benefits. One county in Iowa, however, which had 
" just one pensioner (to whom it was paying $20 a year) stated that this 
pension was being paid only ‘to comply with the law”’, and explained 
that the small sum paid was due to the fact that the pensioner’s 
father was ‘‘very wealthy.”’ 


Extent and Cost of Pensions 


AccorpDING to the census of 1930, there were 38,045 blind persons 
in the 22 States listed in table 5. The reports to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show that in 1934 there were in those States 31,093 
blind persons who were receiving assistance under the acts. In other 
words, 81.7 percent of those so afflicted were receiving public aid. 

Table 5 shows, for individual States, the proportion of total popula- 
tion and of blind population who were receiving pensions in 1934. It 
will be noted that in several States the number of pensioners in 1934 
exceeds the total blind population reported in 1930. As to this the 
Committee on Economic Security commented as follows: ‘‘The 1930 
census listed 63,489 people as being blind. The Census Bureau itself, 
however, recognizes that this is an under-statement of the number of 
people who are blind. In all probability there are not less than 100,- 
000 people in the United States who are blind in the sense that they 
have no useful vision whatsoever.’”’® Also, it is undoubtedly true not 
only that the number of blind persons has increased somewhat in 
the period since 1930, but that the whereabouts of many more blind 
have been discovered who were not heretofore known or reported in 
the census. In Wisconsin, where a State office has made periodical 
censuses, it is reported that the known blind population increased 24 
percent from 1930 to 1934. 

In some States the low percentage of blind persons receiving allow- 
ances may be due partly to the fact that some blind are being cared 
for in other ways, as through old-age pensions or public relief. 





2 U. 8. Congress, Senate Report No. 628, to accompany H. R. 7260 (74th Cong., Ist sess.), Washington 
1935, p. 22. 
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1 to Table 5.—Incidence of Blind Pensioners in Total Population and in Blind 
Population, 1934 
e of 
685 | ' Percent 
| pe mae ae pensioners 
0.1 _ per 10,000 formed of 
»U, sioners, of popu- : 
4 934 lation ! blind pop- 
ent . , ulation 
d15, — 
SR Bladdeen0 0 606 hi gbnndntiaannnenindddddd = tus 1, 165 6.3 105, 8 
ider California 3, 179 5.6 122, 4 
Colorado 701 7.0 93.3 
Idaho 86 3.1 &5. 1 
ited Illinois | 4, 484 6.9 99.9 
A, B® SE > ho Re Se 9. SE Pra 956 5.4 | 60. 6 
Q9* Kansas 66 | 2.2 5.3 
_ Kentucky 383 9.8 | 19.4 
Louisiana _.-.---- 420 | 33. 5 
Maine 922 1.6 | 147.3 
Marylanc 62 3.0 7.8 
ome Missouri 1.2 | 111.8 
had Nebraska as YX: 
this New Hampshire 4.2 31,4 
’ New Jersey .9 30. 4 
. 4 
ined 0:9 124.0 
oS $4 cf 
Washington 3.1 23.4 
Wisconsin 6.4 § 1, 530 121.2 
5.3 38, 045 | 81.7 
! Figures relate only to counties having pension system. 
SONS 2 Census data. 
’ No data. 
1 of ‘ Exclusive of New York City. 
()93 § State report gives 3,742 as number of blind in Wisconsin in 1934. 
ther Blind pensions cost an average of 11 cents per capita of population 
. in 1934. ‘The per capita cost ranged from six-tenths of 1 cent in 
we Arkansas to 35 cents in Missouri. 
t 
1934 T able 6.—Per Capita Cost of Blind Pensions in 1934 
the | | | 
mead Cost per i Cost per | 
1930 capita of | | capita of | 
P popula- | popula- 
self, tion in | tion in 
counties | counties 
rr of with with || 
system System | 
00,- | 
they () $0. 19 | Ohio 
$0. 19 . eer of 
not 14 || | U 
: . 06 | Wa sohingion 
t im . 21 | Wisconsin 
lir | .09 || New Hampshire 
LITA .08 || New Jersey_.......---| 
d in me New York 
lical 1 649 of 1 cent. 
d 24 2 Computed on basis of full year of operation. 
Comparative Benefits Under Blind and Old-Age Pensions and Relief 
le We 
- From a comparison of benefits in those States having both blind 


and old-age pension acts in operation in 1934 (table 7), it appears that 
the majority of States are more generous to blind than to aged pen- 


sioners. Generally, both types of pensions are considerably greater 


than the average amount of relief. 
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Table 7.—Comparison of Blind Pensions with Old-Age Pensions and Relief, 1934 








Average monthly amount paid 





_ Average monthly amount 


























{| 
|| 
in 1934 in— 1 in 1934 in— 
State | State —— 
Blind | Old-age ; | Blind | Old-age | 
pensions | pensions Relief! | pensions | pensions | Fe! 
| a 
Arkansas__.......- $0. 83 (2) $3. 44 || ee | $24.33 (2) 
California. ........ 33. 12 $20. 21 7.94 || Nebraska..........| 11.77 $1. 22 
Coloradc.......... 15. 47 9. 74 6.50 || Nevada......--- 16. 67 18. 48 
ag 16. 46 6. 74 7.42 || New Hampshire- -- 9. 28 17. 51 
} ET 25. 75 (’) 9. 21 New Jersey..._..-- 21. 98 14. 87 
ee 13. 89 13. 25 5.52 || New York........- 21. 93 20. 65 
) i ea ae 11. 36 (2) SE oS ee eee 10. 04 6. 54 
Kentucky -......-- 9.17 (3) 2.39 || Pennsylvania...__- 23. 30 21. 18 
Louisiana. ........ 12. 50 (2) 6.32 NST 8. 35 7. 98 
SEED atiendudesoo 13.33 | = (3) 8.88 || Washington. -....-| 11. 63 ey 5. 43 
Maryland_-.-.....-- 11. 84 | 22. 64 7.19 |} Wisconsin......... 19. 40 | 19. 95 


| 





1 For month of December 1934. 
? No old-age pension law in State in 1934. 


? Old-age pension law inoperative in 1934 


Financing the System 


As UNDER the old-age pension systems though not to the sani 
degree, difficulty is experienced in raising funds for financing tle 


blind pensions. 


In general the money must come from county 


treasuries already overburdened,‘ as relatively few of the State acts 


provide for State aid toward the cost of the blind pensions. 


The 


proportion of aid provided for in the pension acts ranges from 33.3 t 
Table 8 shows the percent of State aid contemplated by 
the act and the amount and percent of such aid actually furnished in 


100 percent. 


1934. 


Table 8.—Sources from Which Blind Pensions Were Paid in 1934 








Amount paid in pensions in 1934 


] 
| Percent of 





Percent actual!; 





aid in 1934 
from— State aid P from— 
State | oa — 
| for by ey 
County State Coun 
State funds) funds | Total (Statelaw| finds | fund 
DE VOREITS Sais 8 Sears $11,650 |......--.... | $11, 650 100.0 | 100.0 _... 
ie I ee een ya 542,704 | $542,704 | 1,085, 408 50.0 50. 0 A).{ 
“EP SEMAPE LETTS TFL a rs 65, 000 | 75, 287 140, 287 50.0 46.3 
Dttdiknactinndteugincaithantdnnetabimasnianiaiaks 16, 989 TD Den cccsianae anion ") 
| RR EET SS I RRS ES VERE 486, 402 823, 343 1, 309, 745 50.0 37.1 2 
I istath chon niniaaenentithbetai titties» dnelths Mat. (oe D 158, 562 tS ie 1) 
PMID sbi shbknstecocestusind dockba ‘SOC ies 996 ¢  } Brera wri 100 
TE iinndpnenhodibuiiabdtinhiinasctihe S -qnateeaeniny 42, 129 | Scie a ae 00 
I. den cotnhs-thathihisdsess ose Beer 63, 000 2 Tare Cera 100 
iettttn didi nntinnmnindaiienmdils POR, O87 \esameditines- 148, 317 100. 0 100.0 - 
ccahdosdddentbbthsscduecseadbbinte«tbbbbhinn vk 7,817 , 2g See ae oa NW). 
ET LILLE LEELA EO a § eee 2 1, 265, 831 100.0 100. 0 
PEL ibs bo debintsscacsbidtsabdatelocdedbecboos 45, 103 OL VETS Freee ”) 
IR QR ST ES X Spe pala ne 0) 
New Hampshire. -.-..................... 6, 064 2, 733 _\ | £, SERS rs: 68.9 L. 
a ar 31,013 91, 090 _ essere 31.1 8, 
ps TERR IPS BPE Is St abdc eb abana 583, 670 GED Balch ocacclocecdsse ”) 
SELES EE a Te TEER geal 620, 393 9 a MW), 
SOONG s «3 his casdes wdc Blas’ Gi, B00 linc since casen 651, 228 100.0 | 100.0 
A RES FONE CP aE 2 A SUT Se Sa 2, 105 2, 105 Tries | <i> boas 
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1 Data are for 60 counties which reported as to amounts furnished by State and counties. 
2 Includes oculists’ fees. 
3 Cost of administration. 


4 For methods authorized for the raising of funds, see page 597. 
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[t is seen that in general the funds were furnished from the sources 
and in the proportions intended by the laws. In several States, 
however, the State failed to furnish its full quota. The greatest 
diserepaney occurred in Wisconsin where the State supplied only 
about one-third of its legal share. Such failure by the State must 
result either in a greater drain upon the county funds or in curtailed 
or suspended benefits. Reports from the counties indicate that in 
many cases they have had to discontinue benefits or care for the 
pensioners through relief funds, and this at a time when the pensions 
were needed more than would ordinarily be the case. The report 
from Wisconsin points out that— 


Prior to the depression nearly one-third of the pensioners had some employ- 
ment. In 1934 less than one-fifth were employed. Difficulty in securing 
employment, together with loss of savings and advanced age ® were all factors 
which might account for the increasing number of blind who receive a pension 
* * *, In 1934, 54 percent of the known blind were receiving the pension in 


contrast with 43.5 percent in 1928. 

In Colorado where the State assumes the liability for half of the 
cost of the aid to the blind, an unusual increase occurred in the num- 
ber of applications for benefits in 1934; the State appropriation, on 
the other hand, was cut. This made it necessary for the State Com- 
mission for the Blind to pro rate its funds among the counties. A 
deficiency appropriation of $11,000 was asked for in 1935, to cover 
the rest of the State’s share of the cost. 

The general practice in Illinois has been to award each needy blind 
person $1 a day, payable quarterly. The counties advanced the 
funds and were reimbursed for half of the amount by the State. The 
latter, however, according to reports from the counties, has failed to 
appropriate a sufficient amount to meet its share and is in arrears. 
The reports show funds amounting to $486,402 as having been paid 
for blind benefits by the State in 1934—37 percent instead of the 50 
percent which is the State’s legal liability under the act. Evidently 
in some if not all cases these payments were for previous obligations, 
and not for current benefits, for one county reported on May 11, 1935, 
that it was in arrears 6 months while the State was delinquent for 
18 months on sums advanced by the county. There were 64 counties 
which were still paying blind allowances at the end of 1934. One 
additional county had made one quarterly payment to its pensioners 
at the beginning of the year and then had had to discontinue for want 
of funds. Of the nonpaying counties one discontinued payments in 
September 1933 but will resume as soon as finances permit. Another 
discontinued payments on July 1, 1933, having paid out in benefits the 
sum of $27,000 for 1932-33, but had not yet received the full State . 
aid. A third county stopped benefits April 1, 1932, and has been 
unable to make any payments since. In consequence of shortage of 





* The average age of the blind pensioners in Wisconsin was reported as approximately 72 years. 
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funds, some of the counties have decreased the allowance to 50 cents 
or even less per day. One county ‘‘got so far in the red that thoy 
could not pay it any more at the rate of $1 per day, so they cut the 
amount down and started: paying each pensioner $10 per month byt 
finally had to stop on account of financial conditions.” 

In New Hampshire, although the pension act makes no provision 
for State aid, during 1934 blind pensions were administered by tie 
State as part of the whole relief program under a special act, passed 
in 1933, which terminated December 31, 1934. During the period 
of effectiveness of the act, county, State and Federal funds were 
utilized. 


State Legislation Relating to Pensions for the Blind, as of 
August 1, 1935 


ALLOWANCES for the blind, provided for by legislative enactment 
and payable out of public funds, considerably antedate old-age pen- 
sions in the United States. No workable act for old-age pensions was 
passed in any jurisdiction until 1915 (Alaska) nor in any State until 
1923°® whereas the first blind-pensions act (that of Ohio) was 
passed in 1898 and is still on the books. Illinois was the next to act, 
passing its blind-pensions law in 1903, Wisconsin passed one in 1907, 
Kansas in 1911, and Minnesota in 1913. In 1915 three States 
passed measures providing assistance to the blind. From that tiine 
until 1930 laws were passed as follows: 2 in 1917, 1 in 1921,’ 1 each 
in 1922, 1923, and 1924, 2 in 1925, 1 in 1928, and 2 in 1929. Three 
acts were passed in 1931, 2 in 1933, and 3 during the first 7 monthis 
of 1935. By the end of July 1935 there were 27 laws providing fo: 
the payment of either “pensions” or ‘relief’ allowances to the 
blind. In most of the acts, the allowances are termed pensions, but 
those of Maryland, New York, and Washington provide for ‘‘relief.”’ 

The Kansas act only incidentally provides for benefits to the blind. 
Under its terms allowances are to be paid to persons “totally dis- 
abled.”’ For the purposes of the act ‘‘total disability” is that caused 
by the loss of both hands, both feet, or both eyes, or by any other 
condition wholly disabling the person ‘‘from performing any manual 
labor.” 

Of the 27 acts, 18 are of the mandatory type, 2 merely empower 2 
State body to pay allowances if it chooses to do so, while 7 leave thie 
adoption of the system to the discretion of the county authorities. 





_ § Arizona passed an old-age pension act in 1914 but it was declared unconstitutional before it could go into 
effect. 

7 Connecticut; act providing for education of blind was passed in 1918, but section authorizing pension: 
was not added until 1921. 
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Eligibility Requirements 


Tue first essential for obtaining a blind allowance is, naturally, 
proof of blindness. All of the laws require this and most of them 
also specify that the applicant must submit to examination by a 
physician or oculist designated by the administrative authorities, 
Definition of what, for the purposes of the act, is to be considered 
“blindness” is contained, in either general or specific terms, in a 
number of laws. In Indiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New York, 
Oklahoma, and Washington an applicant is considered eligible for 
assistance whose vision is so defective as to make it impossible for 
him to support himself, and in Kentucky and Nebraska if he is 
“destitute of useful vision.”” Maine, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming 
specify the degree of vision beyond which the applicant is considered 
“blind.”’ In Kansas the applicant must have lost the sight of both 
eyes, and in Missouri must have light perception only. 

Age requirements are general, the minimum age of eligibility rang- 
ing in the different acts from 16 to 60 years. Only six of the laws 
(those of Connecticut, Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
York, and Ohio) contain no provision on this point. 

Residence of a specified period in State or county, or both, is also 
generally required. 

Citizenship—an almost universal requirement for the receipt of 
old-age pension—is required by only five of the blind-pension acts 
(those of Colorado, Illinois, Maryland, Minnesota, and New York). 

All but two of the laws carry a ‘“‘means”’ provision, usually expressed 
in general terms such as “means insufficient for self-support”’, it 
being left to the authorities to judge in each case. Unlike the old-age 
pension acts, only slightly over one-third of the blind-allowance 
- measures set a definite property or income limit. 

_ Inseveral States the application for an allowance must be supported 
_ by sworn statements from other persons testifying that the facts are 
as set forth in the application. In Maine and Washington two such 
witnesses are required; in Wisconsin two ‘‘freeholders”’ of the county; 
in New York two “‘disinterested witnesses’? who have resided in the 
county for 1 year; in Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, and Utah, by two ‘“‘rep- 
utable citizens of the county’’; and in California, Idaho, Nevada, and 
New Hampshire, by two reputable citizens of the county, one of 
» whom must be a physician. 

Exclusions 


Tue payment of blind allowances to persons having relatives able 
to support them is prohibited under the acts of Colorado, Indiana, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, Utah, 

Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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Inmates of public charitable institutions are excluded from benefits 
in California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wiscon- 
sin. Colorado also excludes inmates of private charitable instity- 
tions, Maine and Wisconsin inmates of penal institutions, Oklahoma, 
and Pennsylvania persons confined in houses of correction, and 
Missouri inmates of either penal or insane institutions. The Maine 
and Oklahoma laws, however, specifically provide that after leaying 
the institution a person may receive an allowance. The law of 
Washington excludes ‘‘wards of the United States Government.” 

Professional beggars are denied assistance in California, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. Persons who refuse training or other meas- 
ures designed to make them self-supporting are ineligible for benefits 
in Missouri. 

Relief is discontinued in New York if the pensioner marries another 
blind or partially blind person. In Minnesota, in cases of husband 
and wife, both of whom are blind and whose marriage took place 
after the passage of the act, the amount of the allowance is limited 
to $30 per month. 


Amount of Allowance 


IN ALL cases the amount of the allowance is supposed to be based 
upon to the needs of the individual case, as revealed by investigation 
by the administering authorities. 

The allowance may be paid each month or, in States in which 1 
maximum yearly amount is fixed, at the end of each quarter year. 

The following statement shows the maximum amounts allowed, 
reduced to the yearly basis: 

$150: New Hampshire. 


$240: Idaho. 
$250: Kentucky and Maryland.’ 


$300: Arkansas, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Missouri, 


Nebraska, New York, and Oklahoma. 
$360: Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin,® and Wyoming.” 
$365: Illinois. 
$400: Ohio and Washington." 
$480: New Jersey. 
$600: California, Kansas,!* Nevada, and Utah. 
No limit: Minnesota.” 





8 May be increased to $350 in special cases. 

* $480 if both blind and deaf. 

10 $600 if head of a family. 

11 $600 in case of husband and wife, both blind. 

2 But all over $25 must be authorized by specific vote of the electorate. 

18 Except married couples, both blind, in which case not over $369 per year. 
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Provision of Funds 























Or THE 27 laws providing for allowances for the blind, only 10 
contain specific provisions regarding the source of the funds necessary 
to finance the system: ~ 

By county.—In eight States (Idaho, Illincis, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, and Oklahoma) the counties are 
authorized to pay blind allowances from the general county funds, and 
in lowa from either the general funds or from the poor funds. A 
special tax on taxable property is authorized in five States (California, 
Maryland, Nevada, Utah, and Washington). While the Maryland act 
permits a tax on such property at whatever rate is necessary to raise 
the funds needed, in the other four States the levy is limited to a 
certain rate based on the assessed valuation—in California and Wash- 
ington to 0.2 mill per dollar of the assessed valuation, in Nevada to 5 
cents per $100, and in Utah to 0.1 mill per dollar. 

By State—In 15 States the counties must bear all of the cost. 
State aid for the system of blind allowances is provided for in the acts 
of 8 States. In Wisconsin the law provides that the State shall 
contribute one-third of the cost; in California, Colorado, and Illinois, 
‘one-half; and in Arkansas, Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, and Wyoming, all. While the act of Maine provides 
that all of the cost of the allowances specified shall be met by the 
State, it alse specifically permits the counties to augment these 
allowances from their own funds. In Minnesota the cost of aid to 
the blind is met from funds appropriated by the State, but counties 
with population of 150,000 and an assessed valuation of over 
$300,000,000 are authorized to meet part of the expenditures from 
“their general funds. 

_ In New Jersey no State aid is given, but the entire cost of the 
administration is borne by the State. 

Only five acts detail the method to be used in raising the funds: 
\rkansas by a tax of $10 per table per year on the operation of billiard 
and pool rooms, Illinois by a tax of 0.1 mill per dollar on the assessed 
valuation of taxable property, Missouri by a similar tax of 3 cents 
per $100, Wisconsin by a property tax at a rate sufficient to raise 

he funds necessary, and Wyoming by taxes on liquor. In the other 


states the money presumably comes from the general funds of the 
Rtate. ) 
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Administration 


As UNDER the old-age pension laws, applications for pensions or 
relief for the blind are generally passed upon in the first instance by 
designated county authorities such as the commissioners or loca] 
court. In some of the States, a State office is charged with ultimate 
supervision or control but in 12 States the county administration js 
the final authority. Thus, in Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Ohio, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin, 
the county commissioners, and in Iowa the county board of super- 
visors, have entire charge of the system; in Idaho the pension authority 
is the judge of the county probate court. 

In Arkansas, California, Colorado, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, and Wyoming, the decision of the local authority is 
subject to review by a State agency, while the States of Connecticut, 
Maine, Minnesota, New Jersey, and New York have placed the entire 
authority either in a special commission created for the purpose or in 
some other State office. 

The table on page 599 shows, in summary form, the principal pro- 
visions of the 27 States which on August 1, 1935, had laws providing 
for the payment of pensions for the blind. 


National Provision Under Social Security Act 


Tue Federal Social Security Act, approved August 14, 1935, 


provides for Federal grants in aid to States having approved blind- 


pension systems. For a summary of the provisions of that act 
regarding blind pensions, see page 580 of this issue. 


Provisions ‘of State Laws Providing for Allowances for the Blind as of August 1, 1935 


-—-Principa 
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New Social-Insurance Act of Austria 


COMPREHENSIVE system of social insurance was built up 

in Austria during the past half-century, beginning with the 
enactment of an accident-insurance law in 1887, which was followed 
at different periods by various laws relating to different classes o{ 
workers and covering the several social risks. 

The acts had been amended from time to time and as a complete 
reform of the insurance system had become imperative, owing largely 
to the effects of the economic depression on the different branches of 
social insurance, the Government submitted a draft of a new bill iy 
January 1935 to the advisory bodies on Federal legislation for their 
opinion and recommendations. The measure was enacted into lay 
and was published on March 30, 1935. The new law repeals all the 
previous laws, decrees, and ordinances, with the exception of the law 
of 1928 relating to insurance of agricultural and forestry workers.! 

Under the earlier laws there were separate systems for salaried 
workers and wage earners, and while the new law contains a series 
of provisions common to the systems for both classes of workers, 
it preserves the separate systems and provides for the regulation 
in different ways not only of the scope of the insurance but also of 
the administrative organization and benefits. The new act applies 
‘to all workers in industry and commerce and covers the risks of 
sickness and maternity, accidents, invalidity, old age, death, and 
unemployment. 

Compulsory accident insurance, which formerly applied to workers 
in particularly hazardous employments, is extended by the new act 
to all workers engaged under a contract of employment, service, or 
apprenticeship in industry, mining, commerce, transport, banking. 
the liberal professions, and domestic service. The coverage is nov 
identical with that of sickness insurance. 

A Central Workers’ Insurance Institute replaces the three regional 
accident-insurance institutions. The Institute has charge of the 
miners’ pension insurance, the special miners’ insurance fund having 
been dissolved, and will also administer workers’ insurance against 
invalidity, old age, and death (when this branch of insurance has 
been put into effect) and will be responsible for the payment o! 
sld-age pensions. 

The different types of sickness funds have been retained but have 
been combined in an association of workers’ sickness funds. The 
funds will be in charge of the collection of contributions and will 
cooperate in the allocation of accident-insurance benefits, working 
in close association with the Central Workers’ Insurance Institute. 
Provision is also made for joint bodies to which the workers’ and 





1 Data are from International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), May 2’, | 
282; and report from Francis R. Stewart, American consul at Vienna, Feb. 20, 1935. 
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salaried employees’ sickness funds may affiliate in order to secure 
better organization of medical and other services. 

A National Federation of Social Insurance Institutions is estab- 
lished which includes the Central Workers’ Insurance Institute, the 
Salaried Employees’ Insurance Institute, the Association of Workers’ 
Sickness Funds, the Association of Salaried Employees’ Sickness 
Funds, and the special institutions for salaried employees’ insurance. 
The representatives of the workers and employers on the managing 
bodies of the different insurance institutions and associations are 
no longer elected but are appointed by the occupational associations. 


Changes in Workers’ Insurance 


Unper the earlier laws contributions to accident insurance were 
paid entirely by employers and were graduated according to the 
hazards in the particular undertaking. Contributions to sickness 
insurance were divided equally between the employer and the workers, 
the amount of the contribution varying according to the 10 wage 
classes in which insured persons were classified on the basis of their 
average daily wage. 

In order to simplify the method of calculation and the collection 
of contributions, all variations in contributions according to the 
risks covered have been abolished and a single contribution will be 
imposed, which is fixed at 20 percent of the wage taken into considera- 
tion for the purpose of insurance. This contribution will be divided 
equally between the employers and the insured. The amount of the 
contribution is fixed in proportion to the actual wage instead of 
by wage classes; wage classes are retained for the calculation of 
benefits, but the number of classes has been reduced to seven. The 
maximum insured daily wage is 7.50 schillings. 

The total tax of 20 percent of wages is allocated to the different 
branches of insurance as follows: 6.25 percent of the wage for sick- 
ness insurance, 1.75 percent for accident insurance and miners’ 
insurance, and 12 percent for unemployment insurance and old- 
age pensions. The miners’ provident fund, supported by a tax 
on fuel, will continue to contribute to the support of miners’ insurance. 

No change has been made in the definition of risks covered, but 
the risks of invalidity, old age, and death, covered in the act of 1927 
relating to workers’ insurance, will remain inoperative until the 
economic situation of the country is such as to make possible the 
expenditures involved. 

The principal change in the sickness-insurance system is the 
reduction in the cash benefits. No change has been made in benefits 
in kind. Formerly sick benefit was payable from the first day of 
sickness lasting more than 3 days, and varied from 86 groschen to 
4.20 schillings a day; under the new law there is a fixed waiting 
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period of 3 days and the benefit varies from 1 to 4 schillings a day 
The sick benefit in the highest wage class amounts to 69 percent of 
the net wage, as compared with 83 percent under the former law. 
There is a corresponding decrease in pregnancy and childbirth bene. 
fits, nursing bonuses, and funeral benefits. Supplementary benefits 
are abolished, including extension of the maximum statutory sick 
benefit from 52 to 78 weeks and supplements to cash benefits jy 
proportion to the number of dependent children. 

Reductions have been made in the benefits for accidents, pensions 
based on a reduction of working capacity of less than 50 percent 
having been reduced by 10 percent, and the maximum wage on which 
benefits are calculated from 2,400 schillings to 2,340 schillings per 
year. 

The old-age pensions, which are calculated on the basis of unem- 
ployment allowances, have also been reduced. 


Changes in Salaried Employees’ Insurance 


Tue total contribution for the salaried employees’ insurance is 
increased from 19.3 to 20 percent of the salary and the maximum 
monthly salary upon which contributions are calculated is 400 
schillings for employees insured under the Central Institute and 800 
schillings for members of special institutions. The 20 percent con- 
tribution collected by the salaried employees’ sickness funds is ap- 
portioned as follows: 4.25 percent of the salary to sickness insurance, 
5.25 percent to unemployment insurance, and 10.5 percent to 
accident and pension insurance. From 1936 to 1939 the proportion 
allotted to unemployment insurance will decrease by 1 percent each 
year, with a proportionate increase in the amounts allotted to accident 
and pension insurance, so that in 1939 only 1.25 percent will be 
allotted to unemployment insurance. 

As in workers’ insurance, cash benefits have been reduced while 
benefits in kind remain the same. Sick benefits are reduced by an 
average of 20 percent and the maximum duration of benefit is reduced 
from 78 to 52 weeks. Under the former law, benefit was not payable 
for a maximum period of 4 weeks if the insured person had a statu- 
tory or contractual right to his full salary during that period, but the 
present law provides for the suspension of the payment of sick benefit 
as long as the insured person receives his full salary on statutory or 
contractual grounds. Reductions have also been made in pregnancy 
and childbirth allowances, and under the accident insurance system 
the amount of the pension payable for total disability is reduced 
about 14 percent. 

The basic invalidity and old-age pensions have been reduced from 
35 percent of the insured salary to 30 percent, and the supplement 
which was formerly fixed at 1 percent of the salary for each year o! 
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insurance is calculated according to a sliding scale, increasing with 
the period of insurance. For the first 120 months of contributions 
the supplement (corresponding to 12 months’ insurance) is reduced 
to one-half of 1 percent of the insured salary; for the following 120 
months it is 1 percent; for the third 120 months it is 1.2 percent; 
and for each month thereafter it is one-eighth of 1 percent. The 
reductions amount to 18.7 percent after a person has been insured 5 
years, 22.2 percent after 10 years, 20 percent after 15 years, 18.2 
percent after 20 years, and 4 percent after 40 years. 


Present Cost of the System 


Ir 1s estimated that the total expenditure for sickness insurance of 
workers and salaried employees, workers’ accident insurance, salaried 
employees’ accident and pension insurance, unemployment relief, and 
workers’ old-age pensions will amount in 1935 to 452,740,000 schil- 
lings, as compared with an estimated expenditure in 1935 under the 
old laws of 485,310,000 schillings. The insured persons’ and employ- 
ers’ contributions are expected to increase from 297,680,000 schillings 


to 310,570,000 schillings. 


$< -- —____ 


Changes in Old-Age Insurance System in Belgium ' 


ERTAIN changes were made in the system of old-age insurance 

for wage earners in Belgium ” by the orders of November 8, 1934, 
and January 31, 1935. The act establishing the system provided for 
certain supplementary benefits to persons born between 1867 and 
1907, in order to compensate for the lack of contributions during the 
years before the system went into effect. Several successive amend- 
ments were made in this provision. An order of May 31, 1933, pro- 
vided that the supplement should be granted only to persons who 
had contributed for at least 15 years immediately preceding com- 
pletion of their sixty-fifth year, whose income did not exceed 5,000 
francs * per year, who occupied premises having a taxable value of 
not to exceed 2,000, 2,500, or 3,600 francs per year (according to 
location), who had no domestic servants, and did not keep a motor 
car for their own use. 

The amount of the supplement, which had ranged according to 
the wage class of the insured from 50 to 250 francs per year for wage 
earners and from 60 to 120 franes for independent workers, was 
reduced 5 percent by the same order. 


! Data are from International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, issues of Dec. 17, 1934, 
and Feb. 25 and Apr. 8, 1935. 

? There are 5 systems of old-age insurance in Belgium, covering, respectively, wage earners and inde- 
pendent workers, salaried employees, miners, seamen, and public employees, and employees of public util- 
ities. For a detailed deseription of these systems see Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 561 (p. 132). 

* Frane at par=2.78 cents; average exchange rate in 1934= 2.33 cents. 
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An order of January 31, 1935, made further changes in the cligi- 
bility requirements. ‘These are described in the April 8, 1935, issue 
of Industrial and Labor Information, as follows: 


The special supplement to old-age pensions is granted if the annual resources 
of applicants and their husbands or wives do not exceed 1,400 francs in the 
case of applicants who are unmarried, widowed, or divorced, 2,100 francs in the 
case of applicants who are married, and 1,050 francs for every applicant living 
in a common household with other pensioners entitled to the supplement. 

The supplement shall be refused if the amount of the applicant’s resources js 
higher than 2,800 francs, 4,200 francs or 2,100 frances, respectively, in the cases 
indicated above. 

If the applicant has resources higher than 1,400 francs, 2,100 franes or 1,050 
frances, as the case may be, but less than 2,800 francs, 4,200 francs, or 2,100 francs, 
the rate of the supplement is fixed according to a sliding scale. 

All income of the applicant and the applicant’s husband or wife, whatever its 


nature and from whatever source it may be derived, shall be taken into account 
in determining the right to the special supplement. An exemption, however, is 
allowed in respect to the occupational earnings of workers whether manual or 


nonmanual, and those of wives, up to maximum of 3,000 francs a year if the appli- 
cant is married, 2,000 francs a year if he is unmarried, widowed, or divorced, and 
1,500 francs a year if he lives in a common household with other pensioners entitled 
to the supplement. Exemption is also granted in respect of the occupational 
earnings of independent workers and their wives up to a maximum of 2,000 francs 
per vear, 1,500 francs or 1,000 francs, respectively, in the cases indicated above. 
When the supplement is applied for by the wife of an insured person under 65, 
the exemption shall apply only to a fraction of her occupational earnings not 
exceeding 50 percent. A further exemption is granted in respect of the net 
ratable value of dwellings occupied by the applicant or his wife, provided that 
they are not owners or joint owners of another dwelling and that their house is 
not sublet; this exemption applies up to a maximum of 1,000 franes in local 
government areas with less than 5,000 inhabitants, 1,500 frances in those with 
5,000 to 30,000 inhabitants, and 2,000 francs in those with more than 30,000 
inhabitants. The exemption does not apply if the ratable value exceeds 1,200 
francs in local government areas of the first group, 2,000 francs in those of the 
second and 3,100 francs in those of the third. Exemption is also granted in respect 
of income from lands not built upon and cultivated by the applicant or his wife, 
provided that the annual income therefrom does not exceed 500 francs in local 
government areas of the first group, 750 francs in those of the second, and 1,000 
francs in those of the third. 

The total resources exempted under these provisions may not exceed 2,()(0 
francs if the applicant is unmarried, widowed, or divorced, 3,000 francs if lhe is 
married, and 1,500 francs if he lives in a common household with other pensioners 
entitled to the supplement. 


Miners’ Pension Fund 


MINERs’ pensions were provided for by a law of 1920 which was 
superseded by an act passed in 1930. Under it the miners contributed 
3 percent of wages and employers 4 percent of pay roll, Benefits 
were payable to underground workers at age 55 and to surface workers 
at age 60 years, after 30 years’ service. The basic amount of pension 
was 6,000 francs per year, plus 3,400 kilograms of coal (or its equiva- 
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lent value mn cash). Certain benefits were also paid for widows and 
children. 

The income of the system proved inadequate to meet the expendi- 
tures, and heavy deficits were incurred in 1932 and 1933. This led 
to the issuance of an order of December 22, 1934, reducing the 
benefits 5 percent and abolishing the bonus of 1,080 francs formerly 
paid upon the attainment of age 65 by the wife of the insured. 

On February 9, 1935, the contributions of employees and employers 
were raised to 3% and 4% percent, respectively. 

By a still further order, dated February 28, 1935, the 5-percent 
reduction in the basic pension was continued but the wives’ bonus 
of 1,080 francs was restored. Pensions which amount to 7,080 
francs or more were reduced by 798 francs. All other pensions and 
allowances to insured, widows, invalids, and orphans were restored 
to the rates in force prior to January 1, 1935. 


——<9-0-____ 


Unemployment Insurance for Seasonal Workers in 
Belgium 


HE conditions under which seasonal workers may be admitted 

to unemployment insurance in Belgium were determined by a 
royal decree issued June 5, 1935.' Extensive amendments to the 
Belgian unemployment-insurance system under the decree of May 31, 
1933,? provided that insurance for these workers should be the subject 
of a subsequent order. 

For the purposes of the decree, seasonal workers are defined as those 
whose principal or sole occupation is carried on only at certain periods 
of the year. These workers will be registered in special classes, work- 
ers following the same occupation and the same kind of seasonal work 
being grouped together. In order to be admitted to one of these 
classes, workers must prove that they were engaged in seasonal work 
for which they were paid wages or salaries during each of the 2 years 
preceding registration. During or after long periods of depression, 
however, the Minister of Labor may authorize the registration of such 
workers if they can show they have worked two seasons in the 4 years 
immediately preceding their application for registration. This 
extension of the right to benefits may ordinarily be effective for only 
1 year but is subject to further extension. The same person may be 
registered in more than one class if he can prove he was employed at 
other seasonal work during the year. Young persons between the 
ages of 15 and 18 may be registered when they have been employed 


' Bulletin du Comite Central Industriel de Belgique, July 3, 1935, p. 1020. 
* See Monthly Labor Review, August 1934, p. 280. 
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in an industrial or commercial undertaking on seasonal work, but they 
will not be entitled to benefits at the expiration of the qualifying 
period unless they can prove that they have worked at least one 
season in the class to which they belong. Workers who have been 
employed exclusively in seasonal occupations may receive unemploy- 
ment benefits or allowances only for the period fixed by the Minister 
of Labor for the particular class or classes to which they belong. 

Although seasonal workers are not entitled to benefits during the 
intermediate period between seasons, workers who work regularly 
between seasons are entitled to benefit for such periods if they can 
show that they have been regularly employed during at least two 
of these periods in an occupation entitling them to benefit during the 
4 years preceding the application for benefit. In periods of prolonged 
economic depression the 4-year period may be extended by not more 
than 2 years. In such cases a waiting period before receiving benefits 
is required, ranging from 6 days if the work has lasted 1 month or less 
to 30 days if the work lasted more than 3 months. In case of unem- 
ployment either at the beginning of a season or during the intermediary 
period, benefits will be allowed only if the unemployed worker has 
registered for work at an employment office and can show, also, that 
he has been unsuccessful in obtaining work from his customary em- 
ployers. The waiting period does not apply to seasonal workers 
employed by public transportation systems. 

A worker registered in an unemployment fund as a seasonal worker 
will continue to be regarded as such unless he can prove to the Claims 
Commission that he has not been engaged in a seasonal occupation 
for 2 consecutive years and that he has been employed in an insured 
occupation for at least 150 days in each year, part or all of which fall 
within the former seasonal period. 

Workers regularly employed in an insured occupation are not coy- 
ered by the present decree if they have been unemployed through no 
fault of their own and have taken up work in a seasonal occupation, 
unless they can show that they have been employed on seasonal work 
for at least 3 years without having had employment in a nonseasonal 
occupation. 

In order to determine the benefits to which seasonal workers are 
entitled, the net income for the entire year will be reduced to a weekly 
average without regard to the seasons in which it was earned. ‘The 
net income is considered to be two-thirds of the total wages. The 
Minister of Labor will determine the different classes into which 
seasonal workers shall be divided, and will fix, with the assistance o! 
the Claims Commission, the length of the period during which benetits 
and allowances may be paid. 
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Canadian Employment and Social-Insurance Act 


N EMPLOYMENT and social-insurance law was passed by the 
Canadian Parliament and was assented to June 28, 1935. The 
law is to become effective for the collection of unemployment-insur- 


ance contributions at a date to be set by the commission appointed 
for the adininistration of the act. 


Principal Features of Act 


Unper the terms of the law it is provided that— 

An employment and social-insurance commission shall administer the 
act. The commission appointed by the Governor in Council is to 
consist of 3 members, 1 of whom shall be appointed after consultation 
with representative workers’ organizations and 1 after consultation 
with employers’ organizations. 

An unemployment advisory committee consisting of at least 5 and 
not more than 7 members, with 1 or 2 members appointed after con- 
sultation with the workers’ organizations and an equal number after 
consultation with those of employers, will be appointed by the 
Governor in Council. This committee will assist the commission and 
will make an annual financial report and such additional reports as 
the condition of the fund may require. 

An employment service shall be organized for the Dominion, with the 
establishment of the necessary regional divisions and central offices 
serving as clearing houses in each division. 

A compulsory unemployment-insurance system shall be established 
for all persons aged 16 and over employed under any contract of 
service or apprenticeship. Certain occupations, such as agriculture, 
domestic service, etc., are not made subject to the insurance provi- 
sions. The unemployment-insurance fund will be supported from 
contributions by the Government and by employers and employees. 
The maximum benefit period in any one benefit year after the pay- 
ment of contributions for 40 weeks in the 2 years preceding unem- 
ployment is fixed at 78 days. 

Assistance to governmental and other agencies concerned with the 
national health shall be given by the Commission, which shall report 
on collective or cooperative schemes for providing medical and hos- 
pital service and furnish technical and professional guidance in the 
establishment and operation of such plans. 
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Administration 


Tue law will be administered by the Employment and Socia|- 
Insurance Commission, consisting of 3 members appointed by the 
Governor in Council, 1 of whom, other than the chief commissioner, 
shall be appointed after consultation with organizations representa- 
tive of workers, and 1 after consultation with employers’ organiza- 
tions. The term of a commissioner is fixed at 10 years, subject to 
retirement at the age of 70 years and to removal for cause or for 
permanent incapacity. Appointments may be renewed upon expi- 
ration of term of office. In addition to the general administration of 
the law, the Commission is empowered to make investigations as to 
the extension of insurance to excepted employments and assistance 
for persons not entitled to benefits, training of the unemployed, and 
other schemes of assistance with a view to making proposals regarding 
such measures to the Governor in Council. 

An unemployment insurance advisory committee is also to be 
appointed by the Governor in Council and is to consist of a chairman 
and not less than 4 nor more than 6 other members. Of these mem- 
bers either 1 or 2 will be appointed after consultation with organiza- 
tions representative of workers, and an equal number after consulta- 
tion with employers’ organizations, the maximum term of office to 
be 5 years. This committee will report on any recommendations 
made by the Commission in regard to the extension of insurance to 
excepted employments and for assistance to persons ordinarily 
employed in an excepted employment or who, though ordinarily 
employed in insurable employment, are not for the time being entitled 
to unemployment insurance benefit. The committee will also make 
an annual report on the financial condition of the unemployment- 
insurance fund, and will make additional reports whenever the com- 
mittee considers that the fund is or is likely to become and continue 
to be insufficient to discharge its liabilities. If such insufficiency 
occurs or if it appears that the fund is, or will probably be, more than 
sufficient to meet its liabilities, the committee will make recommenda- 
tions for amendments to the act covering the conditions governing 
receipt of benefit, rates of contribution, rates of benefit, etc. 


Employment Service 


THE organization by the Commission of an employment service for 
the Dominion is provided for, including the establishment of such 
regional divisions as may be considered necessary. Employment 
offices will be established within each regional division at such places 
as may be deemed expedient and desirable, with a central office in each 
such division to serve as a clearing house for information concerning 
employment opportunities and persons seeking work. The Commis- 
sion will coordinate the services of the central offices so that the infor- 
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mation obtained in any regional division may be available to workers 
and employers in other regional divisions. Local committees repre- 
senting workers and employers may be established in connection 
with any central office or any employment office for the purpose of 
advising and otherwise assisting the Commission. Loans toward 
meeting the expenses of workers traveling to places where employ- 
ment has been found for them may be authorized by the Commission. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unper the provisions of the unemployment-insurance section of the 
act, all persons of the age of 16 and over who are employed in Canada 
under any contract of service or apprenticeship, with the following 
exceptions, and those employed outside of Canada for the execution 
of some particular work for an employer resident or in business in 
Canada, are subject to compulsory insurance against unemployment. 
The excepted occupations include employment in agriculture and 
forestry, fishing, lumbering and logging exclusive of such mills as 
furnish continuous employment, hunting and trapping, air and water 
transportation and stevedoring, domestic service, nursing, teaching, 
employment in the armed forces and in the various police forces, civil 
service, employment otherwise than by way of manual labor and at a 
rate of remuneration in excess of $2,000 a year, and various other 
special employments. The commission is given power to enlarge 
or restrict excepted employments. Employed persons who can prove 
that they are employed in a seasonal occupation which ordinarily 
does not extend over more than 24 weeks in the year, and those who 
habitually work for less than the ordinary working day, are not 
subject to insurance and will be given by the commission a certificate 
of exemption from liability to contribute. 

Contributions —The unemployment-insurance fund is to be main- 
tamed by contributions by the Government and by employers and 
employees. The weekly contribution per employee, required from 
both employers and employees, which will be payable in revenue 
stamps, will amount to 25 cents for men and 21 cents for women 
aged 21 years and over; 18 cents for young men and 15 cents for young 
women aged 18 and under 21 years; 11 cents for boys and 9 cents for 
girls aged 17 and under 18 years; and 7 cents and 6 cents, respectively, 
for boys and girls aged 16 and under 17 years. The entire con- 
tribution will be payable by the employer, and the employee’s share 
will be deducted from the employee’s wages. Contributions are 
payable for each calendar week during the whole or any part of 
which a person has been employed. 

The Minister of Finance shall from time to time deposit in the Bank 
of Canada in the unemployment-insurance fund, to the credit of the 
Commission, all revenue received from the sale of unemployment- 
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insurance stamps and all contributions, if any, paid otherwise than by 
means of such stamps. Appropriations made by Parliament to the 
fund will be equal to one-fifth of the aggregate deposits made from 
contributions, after deducting from these deposits any refunds of 
contributions which may be made. Any sums in excess of the 
amount required to meet current expenditures may be invested under 
specified conditions on the authorization of an investment committee. 

Conditions for receipt of benefit— Benefits are payable to persons for 
whom contributions have been paid for not less than 40 weeks in the 
2 years immediately preceding the claim for benefit, and who are 
capable of and available for work but are unable to obtain suitable 
employment. If, during the 2-year period, a person has been incapaci- 
tated for work because of sickness or has been employed in an employ- 
ment not subject to insurance or has engaged in business on his own 
account, the 2-year period may be extended by the equivalent of such 
periods up to a maximum of 4 years. 

Any 3 days of unemployment, whether consecutive or not, within 
a period of 6 consecutive days, will be considered as a continuous 
period of unemployment, and any 2 such continuous periods 
separated by a period of not more than 6 weeks will be considered as 
1 continuous period of unemployment. A continuous period of 
unemployment will be considered to begin on the date on which the 
insured contributor makes application for benefit. 

Benefits will be paid for a period not exceeding in the aggregate 78 
days of continuous unemployment. Additional benefits may be paid 
to an insured contributor, however, in respect of whom not less than 
100 contributions have been paid during not more than 5 years 
preceding the benefit year. The additional benefits will be equal to 
1 day for every contribution paid during these years, less 1 day for 
every 3 days for which benefit has been paid. After an insured 
person has exhausted his benefit rights in any one year, he is not 
entitled to benefits again until after 13 weekly contributions have been 
paid. The benefit year means the 12-month period beginning on thi 
date of application for benefit after the required contributions have 
been paid. 

The daily and weekly rates of benefit are shown below: 


Males: po A gma 
be ee a, ae a ee $1. 00 $6. 00 
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The above rates for adults are increased by $2.70 per week for an 
adult dependent if the insured is (1) a married man whose wife is 
wholly or mainly maintained by him, (2) a man or woman wholly 
or mainly supporting a woman who has charge of the dependent 
children of the insured person, or (3) a married woman who has a 
husband dependent on her. Benefits are also increased at the rate 
of 15 cents per day or 90 cents per week, for each dependent child. 
No insured person may receive benefit in respect of more than 
one dependent adult, nor may the total benefit exceed 80 percent of 
the insured person’s average weekly earnings during the 6 months 
preceding the claim for benefit. 

Insured persons will not be disqualified for receiving benefit by 
reason Of having refused (1) employment arising in consequence of 
a stoppage of work due to an industrial dispute (2) employment at 
low wages or on unfavorable conditions, or (3) employment by which 
the right to membership or to refrain from membership in any associ- 
ation, organization, or union of workers would be forfeited. Dis- 
qualification for benefit will follow loss of work due to an industrial 
dispute, failure to accept suitable employment, or misconduct. 

Adminisiration.—In each regional division set up under the 
employment service, the Commission may appoint insurance officers, 
and the Governor in Council may in each such regional division 
appoint as many persons as are necessary to act as chairmen of courts 
of referees. ‘The Governor in Council may appoint an umpire and 
deputy umpires from among the judges of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada and the superior courts of the Provinces. <A court of referees 
will consist, in addition to the chairman, of one or more members 
representing employers and an equal number representing insured 
persons. All claims for benefit and all questions arising in connection 
with such claims are to be submitted to an insurance officer, who may 
allow the claim, or if he is not satisfied that the claim should be allowed 
he shall submit it within 14 days, if possible, to the court of referees. 

Provision is made for appeals by claimants from decisions by the 


insurance officers to the court of referees and finally to the umpire, 
whose decision is final. 


National Health 


Tue duties and powers of the Commission under this part of the 
act will be carried out in cooperation with Governmental departments, 
with the Dominion Council of Health, with the Provinces or munici- 
palities alone or collectively, or with associations or corporations. 

The Commission must secure reports on collective or cooperative 
schemes in effect either in Canada or elsewhere for providing medical, 
dental, and surgical care and hospitalization, medicines, appliances, 
ete., or compensation for loss of earnings arising out of ill health, 


accident, or disease. Such reports shall be analyzed and made 
10754—35—6 
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available to any Province, municipality, or other organization desiring 
to set up such a plan, and the Commission shall also examine any such 
scheme or plan and furnish technical and professional guidance in its 
establishment, working or reorganization. The Commission is also 
authorized to submit proposals to the Governor in Council for 
cooperation by the Dominion in providing such benefits. 





Old-Age and Invalidity Insurance in Germany in 1934: 


HERE are several systems of compulsory old-age and invalidity 

insurance in Germany, covering the following classes of workers: 
(1) Wage earners, (2) salaried employees, (3) bank employees, (4) 
railway employees, and (5) miners. ” 


Wage Earners’ Insurance 


Tue German system of old-age and invalidity insurance for wage 
earners dates from 1889. 

This is a contributory plan. The amount of contribution varies 
according to the wages received, ranging from 0.30 mark ® for those 
in the lowest wage class (receiving up to 6 marks per week) to 240 
marks for those in the highest class (receiving from 42 to 48 marks 
per week). Of this amount half is paid by the employer and half by 
the wage earner. The Government also contributes 72 marks per 
year for each person insured, in addition to an annual lump-sum 
appropriation of 200,000,000 marks. In case of persons unable to con- 
tinue their contributions because of loss of employment, the unem- 
ployment-insurance system makes a fixed payment of 50 pfennigs 
per person per month which keeps their insurance in force. 

Old-age benefits are payable at age 65 provided contributions have 
been paid for 750 weeks. Survivors’ benefits for widows, widowers, 
and orphans are also paid. For invalidity, 250 weeks’ contributions 
are required. 

Benefits consist of a basic sum of 72 marks per year and a supple- 
ment varying, according to the wage class, from 8 to 62 pfennigs. 
The additional supplement is multiplied by the number of weeks’ 
contributions paid, and the result plus the basic pension is the full 
pension. The sum of 90 marks per year is added for every child of 
the pensioner under 15 years of age. 

In 1934 the old-age pensions averaged about 50 marks per month, 
or 600 marks per year. 

At the end of 1933 the total number of insured was 17,326,340, of 
whom 11,490,035 were men and 5,836,305 were women. The number 
of persons receiving benefits each year is shown in table 1. 





1 This article is based upon reports from Hugh Corby Fox, American vice consul at Berlin, June 14 104 
25, 1935. 

2 For descriptions of these systems see Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 561. 
3’ Mark at par=23.8 cents; average exchange rate in 1934=39.4 cents. 
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ring Table 1.—Number of Beneficiaries Under German Wage Earners’ Old-Age and 
. Invalidity Insurance, 1914 to 1934 
such 
n its Number of persons receiving specified type 
of benefits 
also 
for Beginning of— Wi ’ 
dows’, wid- 
Invalidity and so 
old-age | benefits | “orphans” 
peas benefits 
)34 l 1914 ee ee en ee ee ee 1, 085, 600 16, 600 49, 800 
a LMI LLL ASS lad alii 1, 195, 000 101, 400 568, 800 
NN a. inet nc hencpspautiosghendnngedéeaiinahahniee 1, 367, 200 41, 300 686, 200 
‘dit OS TE ARE SPE: SP Re TRE 1, 832, 300 23, 100 847, 400 
y SITS. 2... song ccc ccaunenbedeoognontivteeustigdkch 1, 946, 700 21, 600 1, 127, 700 
besten: SS NES RI TO IE | 2,065, 000 20, 300 1, 188, 700 
s: LC ll bE eo ES ERE AS NE saat 2, 208, 900 19, 400 1, 291, 900 
(4) Sl aieieinin lone cntiknh ll iveveeypel eeaiites | 2,825, 900 18, 400 1, 199, 200 
» \ ee ee eee on rapthoacdeotoos 2, 332, 300 14, 100 910, 500 
GOI can dn chien ebhnes pcucadsbsssiocncatontsnsbenshsss 2, 424, 900 16, 700 932, 500 
SS A RR RP 1 2) 437, 500 16, 200 939, 000 
1 About 600,000 of these were old-age pensions. 
wage During the period from 1929 through 1933, deficits were incurred 
which were met by drawing upon the capital of the system. In 1932 
bia and 1933 “‘partly in connection with the policy of deflation and the 
those general cuts in expenditures, a gradual readjustment was aimed at; 
) t . . . - . 
» 240 expenditures nevertheless still remained higher than income, although 
rarks both dropped considerably.” In 1934, however, receipts exceeded 
lf by expenditures by 184,600,000 marks. This was due to some extent 
3 per to increased contributions because of greater employment and partly 
eum to a considerably greater grant by the Federal Government; it should 
) Con- be noted, however, that of the contributions 52,900,000 marks re- 
oped presented payments by the unemployment-insurance system for 
nnigs unemployed workers. 
The receipts and expenditures of the system since 1928 are shown 
have ff in table 2. 
wers, 
itions Table 2.—Income and Expenditures of German Wage Earners’ Old-Age and 
Invalidity Insurance, 1928 to 1934 
l [Mark at par=23.8 cents; average exchange rate in 1934=39.4 cents] 
pple- ati _ 
anigs. Receipts (in marks) Expenditures (in marks) 
reeks’ - 
Pensions 
e full Year Contribue | G0vern- Adminis- 
ild of Total thane ment Total trative 
grants Compulsory | Voluntary capcuses 
onth, Y 
1928....._| 1, 527, 400,000] 1, 075, 800, 000] 325, 700, 000] 1, 131, 600,000} 997, 300,000] 78, 200, 000} 52, 200, 000 
WED... cna 1, 628, 700, 000} 1, 092, 000, 000} 393, 300, 000) 1, 324, 300,000) 1, 163, 300,000) 97, 600,000) 55, 000, 000 
ee 1, 530, 000,000} 986, 400, 000} 404, 300,000) 1, 475, 400,000} 1,310, 100,000} 99, 300, 000) 61, 900, 000 
40, of 1931. ..... 1, 334, 400, 000] 819, 200, 000} 410, 300, 000} 1, 519, 900; 000) 1, 380, 200,000} 69, 000, 000} 65, 100, 000 
1932. ..... 1, 104, 000,000] 642, 200, 000] 378, 300, 000] 1, 288, 700,000] 1, 172, 500,000} 41, 000, 000} 57, 200, 000 
im ber 1933... 1, 140, 800,000] — 678, 700, 000} 396, 200, 000! 1, 178, 300,000} 1,086, 200,000} 35, 200, 000) 53, 800, 000 
a 1, 404, 700,000} 843, 800,000} 443, 700, 000) 1, 220, 100,000} 1, 118, 200,000) 41, 400,000) 58, 300, 000 
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Salaried Employees’ Insurance 


THE system of old-age insurance for salaried employees wags 
established by a law of December 20, 1911. It is compulsory for ql] 
groups of salaried employees with annual salaries of 8,400 marks oy 
less. About 3,700,000 persons were insured in the system in 1934. 
as compared with about 3,600,000 in the previous year. 

The number of beneficiaries and the expenditures for each class of 
benefits are shown in table 3. 


Tabie 3.—-Operations Under German Salaried Employees’ Old-Age Insurance. 
1933 and 1934 


[Mark at par=23.8 cents; average exchange rate in 1934=39.4 cents]. 





Number of pensioners, 








Dec. 3i— Amount paid in pen 
Kind of insurance ath eesti — 
1934 =| = 1933 1934 193 
oa = cous ——|—— = 
Marks Vas 
Old-age and invalidity_.............__- etanbcattiedidual 1 225,288 | 2 206, 971 187,400,000 | 171,£ 
a ee IE ioe ie i ak ce cecedéancce 99, 780 | 90, 229 \ 54. 300. 000 5 
ORR SD iii a cuheaseebad bbeseneabidbea sctbat # 37, 950 | 35, 967 a oe 
IR CE Ce ee a ° oe. 5, 400, 000 
a ee eT TN 263,018 | 333, 167 | 247,100,000 | 22 








1 Includes 28,800 children’s allowances. 
2 Includes 28,116 children’s allowances. 


The salaried employees’ insurance system also contributes toward 
the miners’ insurance. The insured for which such contributions 
were made numbered 8,367 at the end of 1934 as compared with 
8,224 at the end of the preceding year. 

The report for 1934 emphasizes the fact, pointed out in previous 
reports, that the income and contributions are not sufficient to render 
the system financially sound. An attempt was made to meet this 
situation in a law of December 7, 1933, which provided that the con- 
tribution rate was to be increased from 4 percent to 5.5 percent as 
soon as a reduction could be made in the contributions for unem- 
ployment insurance. As it has never been possible to make sucli a 
reduction, the rate for the old-age insurance has remained unchanged. 

The amount received in contributions is directly affected by the 
extent of unemployment and by the fact that 68 percent of the con- 
tributors are in the three lowest salary classes. 

The receipts and expenditures during 1934 are shown in table 4. 
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Table 4.—Receipts and Expenditures of German Salaried Employees’ Old-Age 
Insurance in 1934 


[Mark at par=23.8 cents; average exchange rate in 1934=39.4 cents] 











Receipts | Amount Expenditures Amount 


—_— 





OSA); eel 


Marks Marks 
ene 316, 995, 155. 53 | Benefits (pensions) paid -------- _.-| 247,110, 666. 10 
a a ee scugememdel 132, 961, 415.81 | Nonrecurring payments | 20,324, 748. 24 
Claims reeeived which had been | | Medical treatment | 20, 640, 919. 31 
previously written off 453, 219.74 | Invalid homes. .-....-.....--- — 8, 539. 30 
Proceeds from property owned----! 731, 915.18 | Administration 12, 716, 116. 14 
Reimbursements of advances | a Se ea 440, 578. 60 
made | 38, 771,008.59 | Added to reserves...............--| 194, 645, 288. 88 

Profits from bonds and stock sold_| 5, 959, 122. 19 | ~ 
Miscellaneous 15, 019. 53 4 495, 886, 856. 57 








Total | 495, 886, 856. 57 





Assets and liabilities balanced at 2,485,125,411 marks. 


Administrative Changes 


Tue old-age insurance system was “coordinated” during 1934, 
and brought under the control of the Federal Insurance Office. That 
office now administers the accident, invalidity, and miners’ insurance 
and has supervision over sickness insurance. Unemployment insur- 
ance is still under the direction of the Federal Bureau for Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance. 

The so-called “leadership” principle has been introduced and the 
former board of directors has been abolished. Complete responsi- 
bility for the system now rests with a single “leader.’”’ There is an 
advisory board whose recommendations he may accept “at his dis- 
cretion.” 

New powers to issue regulations and ordinances changing the scope 
or other features of the system have, however, been given to the 
Minister of Labor. 



































EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND . 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF r 





Creation of Labor Policies Board of Works Progress 
Administration 


LABOR policies board to act in an advisory capacity regari- 

ing labor relations under the works program was created by the 
Works Progress Administrator on July 25, 1935. The appointment 
of the following persons as members of the board was announced «| 
the same time: Arthur O. Wharton, president of International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, chairman; Rev. Francis J. Haas, director, 
National Catholic School of Social Service; and James Wilson. 
formerly president of Pattern Makers’ League of North America. 





Pennsylvania Census of Unemployment, 1934 


ARLY in 1934 an unemployment census covering a population 

of 8,366,139 in urban and semiurban areas of Pennsylvania was 
made by the department of research and statistics of the emergency 
relief administration in that State. The findings of this survey here 
reported are taken from Bulletin No. 69 (Unemployment series 
released June 17, 1935, by the above-mentioned administration. 

Of the 3,455,169 employables ' included in the census, 28.1 percent 
were wholly unemployed and looking for work, 55.6 percent were 
employed full time, and 16.3 percent were employed only part time 
Slightly over 74 percent of the 3,455,169 employables were males and 
approximately 26 percent, females. 

The proportion of unemployment was greater among females 
(30.6 percent) than among males (27.2 percent). Nearly 17 percent 
of the male employables and more than 15 percent of the female 
employables were on part time (less than 30 hours a week). 
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Of all the unemployed, 21.7 percent were new workers (unemployed seeking 
work not previously employed). One of the most distressing aspects of unei- 
ployment is the inability of the younger workers to obtain jobs. Unless possessinz 
quite distinctive qualifications, the new worker has very little possibility of sec\r- 
ing employment during a period of widespread unemployment because of | /ic 
many experienced workers who are also seeking work. 








1 Persons either employed or unemployed actively engaged in looking for work. If a person was ou 
the labor market voluntarily or because of incapacity he was not classified as employable. 
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A greater proportion of the unemployed females (34.6 percent) 
than of the jobless males (16.6 percent) were reported in the group 
of new workers. This is explained by the fact that many women 
and girls come into the labor market during an industrial slump in an 
effort to offset the greatly reduced or complete lack of family income 
resulting from the unemployment of male wage earners. 

The following table shows the heavy concentration of unemploy- 
ment in the age group 15 to 29, over 51 percent of the unemployed 
being of these ages. This tabulation also discloses that 65.8 percent 
of the unemployed persons who had never been employed were in the 
age group 15 to 19 and 28.7 percent were in the age group 20 to 24. 
Nearly one-third (31.3 percent) of the unemployed who had previously 
held jobs were in the 20 to 29 age group. 


Employment Status by Age Groups for Pennsylvania, February 1934 
































Employables | Unemployed seeking work 
es ts a EE 
| 
Total Percent— 
Age group | Mie 2 
Number Percent Previ- | oC 
zz | ously | Prev! 
Number (Percent) 47° | ously 
“ em- 
| ployed ployed 
DE sa abicdedeccesnncswes sus 3, 455, 169 100. 0 969.360 | 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
ll | aes | BORER RS Ba oe | 
15 to 19 years... _... bb idbiis dn sbh vatevet dds 322, 872 9.3 194, 211 20.0 7.4 65.8 
SS on cc cero casuasnadepenes 555, 129 16. 1 197, 838 20.4 18. 1 28. 7 
pS EEE Ts Careers eres tee 448, 859 13.0 106, 150 11.0 13. 2 2.7 
SE ae es. seal 381, 202 11.0 76, 924 7.9 9.9 8 
SR his ccewicksdedusekndecwdes 378, 706 11.0 72, 381 7.6 9.4 5 
sn a al A a 352, 409 10. 2 68, 425 a 8.9 5 
| ESSERE CTE E ee ee ee Gee eet oe 303, 169 8.8 65, 155 6.7 8.5 .4 
a la ES TE A ia 255, 951 7.4 59, 225 6.1 7.7 .3 
PES REED Rey Peeve arene ee 174, 264 5.0 44, 911 4.6 5.9 2 
nti ao maken anise oon cided 135, 938 3.9 38, 130 3.9 5.0 ot 
cn cn he, Sicankewaadee 77,611 2.2 25, 606 2.6 3.4 oi 
eae 37, 150 1.1 13, 264 1.4 | | EE 
SE ee ame oe 16, 603 5 5, 704 .6 ‘ag eee 
Dl iitdbunssecconscess -eekademes 14, 993 4 1, 325 ot < {| ee 























The Negro workers were found to be very acutely affected by un- 
employment. Although 94.0 percent of the employable population 
was white, 90.5 percent of the unemployed were white. The Negroes, 
however, constituted only 6.0 percent of the employable population 
but 9.5 percent of the unemployed. If part-time workers are taken 
into consideration, it is found that almost two-thirds (63.8 percent) 
of their employables were either wholly or partially unemployed as 
compared to only 42.5 percent of the white employables. 
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Seasonal Fluctuations in Employment in Great Britaiy : 
GGREGATE figures showing the number of insured workers oyt 
of employment in Great Britain vary so slightly from month 
to month as to suggest that seasonal fluctuations are almost 
negligible. In an article’ in the Economic Journal of June 1935, 
however, the unemployment figures are analyzed by industry ani 
by month and show that, on the contrary, seasonal variations jp 
employment play a much more prominent part in the economic prob- 
lems of that country than is generally assumed. j 
While the difference between those out of work in the month of , 
highest and of lowest unemployment averaged only 1.8 percent over 
the period 1924 to 1929, this slight deviation, the writer holds, is due : 
not to the absence of seasonal industries but to the fact that the 1 
extremes of industrial activity are eliminated statistically, since ; 
actually the peaks in some industries coincide with the troughs in ' 
others. ; 
The article under review defines seasonal industries as those in ' 
which the deviations from the moving average volume of employment — ! 


are comparable from year to year, regardless of the extent of variation. 
On the basis of that definition, 63 of the 100 industries into which the 
Ministry of Labor divides the insured population are classed by the : 
writer as seasonal. In 1932, 9,834,000 workers, or 77 percent of the J } 
total insured population, were attached to these 63 industries. An — ! 
additional 13 percent were employed in 20 other industries that show — ! 
distinct but less marked seasonal characteristics. Thus more than ' 


three-fourths of the insured population of Great Britain are attached J ' 
to industries showing a regular and well-defined seasonal movement, — ? 
while 90 percent are in industries affected to some degree by seasonal & 
fluctuations. . | 


The following table shows (1) the monthly deviations from the 
moving average of employment over the period 1924-32; (2) the 
relation between the range of seasonal employment and the number o! 
insured workers in each of the 26 most highly seasonal industries for 
the periods 1924-32 and 1930-32; and (3) the month or months in 
which the extremes of seasonal variations occur. 





m= 





1 Economic Journal (London) June 1935, p. 269: The Importance of Seasonal Variations in Employmeut 
in the United Kingdom, by Christopher Saunders. 
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Extent of Seasonal Fluctuations in Employment in Specified Industries in Great 
Britain, 1924 to 1932 








| Mean of Percent range 
/monthly | Of seasonal 
| percent- | Variation is 
| Average | age de- of number of 
| number | viations | insured work- 
Industry em- | from | ers in indus- 


Month (or months) in which 
employment was— 


| ployed, | moving try? 
| 1932 javerage of 
employ- 


| ment, | onl 











Highest Lowest 


Sgt spe, age s* 
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| 





~ 
See 


| Percent 
sd ce acewccel) SRT 27 | 


~I 


January-Feb- June-July. 
ruary. 
May-June January. 
Do. 
Do. 
October. 
| August. ‘Ss 
January anc 
| _ November. 
January. 
December-Jan- 
uary. 
December......, May. 
June-August | February. 
and Decem- 
ber. 
Hotel, public-house, ete.,service_..| 316, 700 ! .§ .4 | June-August...| November. 
Laundries, dyeing, etc | 13% , + q June-July Do: 
Cotton : | BA 4 , .4| March and | August. 
November. 
Woolen and worsted. __.___- ] ‘ .1 | Mareh-A pril | July. 
| and Novem- | 
ber-Decem- | 
ber. 
February Do. 
April-May | January. 
Do. 
November. 
July. 
July-August...| January-Feb- 
| ruary. 
.5| July and Oc- | January. 


tober. 
2.3 | July and De- | January-Feb- 
|  cember. |  Tuary. 
3.2| November- | Do. 
December. 
5.9 | December |Januar y~ 
| April. 
2.0 | July and De- | January-Feb- 
cember. ruary. 


Building 

Public works contracting 

Brick, pipe, tile, ete., making 
Shipbuilding and repairing------ 
4 ER 
Tram and bus service 


ee en ee 


NOON Ow 
_ 


——. 


Other road transport --- S 
ES ae 





- th 


Dock, harbor, etc., service_.....__.| 109, 400 | 
1, 704, 900 


LO SOF POENNOSS WN 


oO 


Tailoring | 178, 500 | 
Dressmaking and millinery 92, 800 | 
Hats and caps : 3 | 30,200 | 
Boots and shoes 109, 600 | 
| 140, 400 
Other food industries_.........___- 100, 500 | 
Drink industries | 93, 200 | 
Furniture and upholstery 


Electric cables and apparatus... _- 102, 400 | 


- ®@ I CO YH ASCH Aew 
Hp 2S fF KP SF LYPROCP2ON 
on GO DR DB SCHIFF BS 


Printing, publishing and book- | 253,900 | 
binding. | 











' Percentage deviations of monthly employment from moving yearly average calculated for each indus- 
try and each year, and for period as a whole, on basis of difference between the number unemployed and 
the estimated number of insured workers in the industry. 

Average difference between seasonal high and low. 


The net result of these fluctuations is a low level of total employment in January 
followed by a considerable spring peak. In late summer comes a second slack 
season, while in late autumn and at Christmas total employment revives. The 
direction of the net change from one month to another often varies from year to 
year, but the fall in employment in January, the rise in February and March, 
the fall in July, and the increase in December are almost invariable in post- 


war years. 

On the basis of the writer’s calculations, the following are the 
average number of persons seasonally unemployed in the years given: 
218,000 in 1924; 237,000 in 1928; 301,000 in 1932. These figures 
represent 1.9, 2, and 2.3 percent, respectively, of the total number 
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of insured workers in those industries. In other words, about 9 
percent of the workers in 63 industries are out of work because of 
seasonal fluctuations. . This apparently slight proportion becomes 
more serious in its relation to unemployment as a whole, since this 
seasonal unemployment represented 18.1 percent of the total average 
unemployment in 1924 and 18.3 percent in 1928, both years of norma] 
employment conditions. In 1932, when unemployment was general. 
seasonal unemployment accounted for 10.6 percent of the average 
monthly total. 


There is, then, no doubt that seasonal fluctuations account for a very considera- 
ble part of the whole problem of unemployment. In the ‘‘normal” post-war years 
1924 and 1928 almost one in five of the unemployed was out of work on account 
of seasonal fluctuation in the industry to which he was attached. In the depres. 
sion year 1932, seasonal unemployment increased, but increased much less thar 
nonseasonal unemployment. 
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NATIONAL RECOVERY PROGRAM 





Reorganization of Federal Consumers’ Agencies 


HE President recreated the Federal office of Adviser on Con- 

sumers’ Problems on July 30, 1935, made the adviser a member 
of the National Emergency Council, and named Walton H. Hamilton 
to the office. This action was taken under the authority vested in 
the President by the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 
and by the National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 and Senate 
Joint Resolution 113 of June 14, 1935, amending it. 

Executive Order No. 7120, naming the Adviser on Consumers’ 
Problems, also sets up a Consumers’ Division within the National 
Recovery Administration, with the adviser as its director, ‘‘to 
stimulate interest in the problems of the consumer, to review public 
policy insofar as it relates to the consumer, and in general to suggest 
ways and means to promote larger and more economical production 
of useful goods and facilitate the maintenance and betterment of the 
American standard of living.”” The director is also made responsible 
for defining objectives and planning research and disseminating 
information in this field, subject to the approval of the Administrator 
of the National Recovery Administration. The functions of the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, the Consumers’ Division of the National Emergency Council, 
and the Cabinet Committee on Price Policy are transferred to the 
Consumers’ Division of the National Recovery Administration 
under the terms of the order, as are also the supervision of the 
Consumers’ County Councils, formerly delegated to the Consumers’ 
Division of the National Emergency Council. 

Selection of the necessary staff is to be made from existing consumer 
bodies by the Director of the Consumers’ Division, subject to ap- 
proval of the Administrator of the National Recovery Administration. 
The director is likewise empowered to select an advisory board or 
boards, 


Third Extension of National Labor Relations Board 


N JULY 31, 1935, the President issued an Executive order to 
continue the National Labor Relations Board until September 
1, 1935. This was the third order extending the life of the Board » 
beyond June 16, when it would normally have ceased to function at 


the expiration of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
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Industrial Homework in Connecticut 


IFTEEN industries, covering a wide variety of occupations, were 

found by the minimum-wage division of the Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Labor and Factory Inspection to be using homeworkers jn 
some stage of manufacture. A summary of the findings of a survey 
of industrial homework in Connecticut made by the division in 1933 
and 1934 is given in the report of the department for the period 
1932-34.' Data were obtained by inspecting pay rolls of the manu- 
facturers using the homework method, interviewing homeworkers, 
and, in cooperation with school authorities, obtaining some informa- 
tion as to the extent of homework done by school children. 

The operations performed in the homes, most of them so simple that 
children can perform them acceptably, were fastening objects to 
cards, wrapping, assembly work, hand and machine sewing, and (in 
the lace industry) pulling threads. The following statement show: 
the industries using homework in 1933 and 1934 and the number o} 
families employed, as shown by the records of the manufacturers: 


Number of families Number of famil 


Fabricated metal - . 438 | Baseball- vane <auael 64 
Elastic products - . 381 | Knit goods_-___----- _. 6) 
| ae SO RS ETE eee ee ne, eee 3 
Cotton textile __ . 120 | Casket hardware_ ---- ; . 2 





Neckwear ---- . 104 | Pearl button ------- cre 
Leather goods_ _ 97 | Electrical appliance _- ry HAA 12 
Garments-__-_- 7 bind oh, bal eae tweed dik } 
Beading - - - - - - - - ewwien G84 


The minimum-wage division made a first-hand study of homework 
in seven of these industries—lace, fabricated metal, tab end and hose 
supporter, cotton textile (fringing only), baseball, electrical appliance. 
and beading. Attention was especially directed to the first two listed 

From its findings, the State labor agency concludes that wage rates 
for industrial homework are too low to support those engaged in it, 
with the result that ‘‘taxpayers and contributors to private charity 
are forced to supplement the homeworkers’ earnings to enable them 
to live.” Moreover, the experiences of enforcing agencies have proved 
that ‘“‘it is impossible to regulate labor done in the home in relat.on 





1 Connecticut. Department of Labor and Factory Inspection. Report of the Commissioner of ! 
period ended June 30, 1934. Hartford, 1935. 
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either to wages or hours, to child labor, or to sanitation.’”’ The de- 
partment therefore “urges that the practice of giving out homework 
be abolished by act of the legislature.” 


Lace Industry 


AN ARTICLE reviewing the findings and recommendations of the 
survey of the lace industry in Connecticut was published in the 
Monthly Labor Review for May 1934 (p. 1082). A later develop- 
ment, reported in the annual report under review, is a minimum-wage 
decree issued by the Connecticut Commissioner of Labor on the basis 
of the very low earnings which the survey found among the home- 
workers investigated. A minimum-wage board was appointed and 
held meetings, at which executives of the company and factory 


' employees testified as to the hours and earnings of the homeworkers, 


and the employment of children in the homes of the laceworkers. 
A factory test was made to obtain additional evidence as to the piece 
rate that would be necessary to produce the minimum rate of $13 for 
a 40-hour week fixed by the N. R. A. code for the lace industry. 
Although the minimum-wage board had considerable difficulty in 


' determining the average time required to draw one band of lace, a 


rate of 4% cents a band was finally recommended as one which would 
yield $13 for 40 hours’ work. A minimum-wage decree was promul- 


- gated in March 1934 fixing the piece rate for homeworkers at 414 cents 
-aband. Since then the minimum wage division of the Department of 


Labor has endeavored to administer the decision under the terms of the 


' minimum-wage act. 


The difficulty of regulating industrial homework immediately became apparent. 


' Constant complaints from employees indicate that the lace has become more 
) difficult to thread-pull and that it is impossible to earn $13 in 40 hours’ work. 
| Twelve affidavits to this effect have recently been submitted to this office by home- 
' workers. The employees inside the factory engaged in the same work have been 
) paid on a timework basis, but some record of their production exists. These 
' records indicate that it is often impossible for the woman employed inside to 


produce enough to have made $13 in 40 hours at homeworkers’ rates. 


Neither child labor nor sanitary conditions attending homework on 


» lace could be directly influenced by the minimum-wage decree, how- 
_ ever. While the employer did in fact attempt to eliminate the child- 


labor element, he met with little success and State investigators still 
find children working on lace. ‘‘A daily and almost hourly inspection 
of each home”? would be necessary, the report says, to control the 


labor and sanitary conditions involved in homework in the lace in- 
dustry. 


Fabricated-Metal Industry 


One of the chief Connecticut industries is the manufacture of 
needles, pins, snap fasteners, hooks and eyes, etc.—classified in the 
fabricated-metal-industry group. Homework in this type of manu- 
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facture is used principally in carding the finished product. The 
Connecticut study also added tag stringing to the fabricated-meta] 
work, because while that occupation does not always involve meta] 
products, the operation is comparable, and tag work is done in the 
same neighborhoods and under the same conditions as the meta] 
work. Nine factories were covered during the course of the survey. 

Discussing the reasons given by manufacturers for using the home- 
work method in this type of work, the report finds that they are to 
a large extent merely following a custom of long standing, going back 
50 years in some cases. Other considerations, such as reduced over- 
head expenses, irregularity of the place of work, or a deliberate policy 
of meeting competition with lower rates, cannot, the State agency 
contends, be considered socially valid, since— 

At a time when every effort is being used to increase earnings for the lower- 
income groups, one cannot approve of methods of production which decrease the 
industrial workers’ wages either through substandard rates or through his paying 
for heat, light, and shelter during working hours. 

The employment of homeworkers by the nine plants studied had 
increased on the whole during the depression, and the N. R. A. has had 
no appreciable effect except among tag stringers. 

Wages.—The total earnings of homeworkers in the fabricated-metal 
industry for a 4-week period were copied from the employers’ pay 
rolls. An estimate of hourly rates was then made, based on informa- 
tion derived through personal interviews with the workers. The 
employers pay entirely on a piecework basis and make no effort to 
record time worked by their outside workers. The investigators made 
their computations of hourly rates by determining, through careful 
questioning, the amount of work that the individual worker could do 
in an hour and multiplying the amount produced by the piece rate. 
Hourly earnings per person for the families visited averaged 7.9 cents. 

Distribution according to average hourly earnings of the 129 
families doing homework of some kind for the 9 fabricated-metal plants 
covered is shown in table 1. Table 2 shows number and percent of 
homework families receiving specified earnings over a 4-week period. 


Table 1.—Number of Homework Families Earning Specified Average Hourly 
Rates in August 1934 








Number Number 


Average hourly rate of families Average hourly rate of families 





TeGRl Gicw ec edcncctesesd Lous dbabek 129 |) 8 and under 9 cents. ___......-.....--... 15 

=| 9 and under 10 cents----.-....-..-.-.--- l4 
10 and under 11 cents_................-- 13 
11 and under 12 cents............--..-.- 





1 and under 2 cents-.-__. Shdck dial no bd-adtan 
pe ae ee eee 
3 and under 4 cents. .................... 1 
4'ena Geer 6 Gms... .................. 
6 am re BONG. 5 one cdceccsoas cess. 1 
LUCAS See ee 
7 and under 8 cents___..........__.... ; 


14 and under 15 cents_...............--- 
8S OS a ea 








ane. ouoc 














12 and under 13 cents--.--....-.....----- 2 
13 and under 14 cents...._...........-.- 
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Table 2.—Number and Percent of Homework Families Receiving Specified 
Earnings for a 4-Week Period in 1934 





Families 





Monthly earnings 
Number | Percent 








io. ccenndpiwwudivwatwatbemat 438 


— - 








121 
$4 and under $8 / 131 
$8 and under $12 54 
$12 and under $16 64 
$16 and under $20 ; 30 
$20 and over ‘ . 38 

















Hours.—Reducing to man-hours the time devoted to the job by 
all the members of homeworkers’ families who are engaged in the 
various home-manufacturing processes, the survey arrived at 34.9 
as the median weekly hours. 

In the families visited it was found that an average of 4.4 persons 
per family were customarily employed on the material brought from 
the plant. Nearly two-thirds of the families totaled 30 hours or over, 
and more than 30 percent averaged 50 hours or more per week. 

Child labor —Under the Connecticut labor laws, children working 
in homes are subject to the same restrictions as to age and working 
hours as are those employed in factories. The practical enforcement 


of those laws where homework is concerned is, however, impossible, 


in the experience of the Connecticut Department of Labor, and 
violations are frequent because the economic pressure which forces 
a woman to resort to homework also makes her draft the help of her 
children. 


Children under 16 were working in 96 of the 129 families studied. An average 
of 2 children were found employed in each home; in all, 246 children were dis- 
covered working at homework. Half of these children were less than 12 years 
of age. Thirty-four of them were 8 years and under; 12 were less than 5 years 


mold. * * #*# 


The children work during school vacations. During school terms they also 


"spend considerable time on homework, chiefly in the evenings and early morn- 


ings, and sometimes during lunch hour. Children frequently collect the ma- 
terials from the factory and return them when the work is done. So established 
is this custom that during school terms some shops adjust the time for collection 
to permit the continuation of this arrangement. 


_ The manufacturers have in some instances attempted to control 
the child-labor situation by requiring their outside employees to sign 
an agreement prohibiting the use of children on the work they take 
home. In a few cases of violation of this agreement further work 
has been refused but, the report states, “in spite of the manufac- 
turer’s efforts, violations of the labor laws were found among the 
employees of every firm surveyed.” 
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Homeworkers on public relief —Of the 129 families doing homewor', 
in the fabricated-metal industry, 47 percent were receiving aid fro 
public funds in addition to their earnings, a situation representative 
of the condition of homeworkers throughout the fabricated-meta| 
industry. According to the public relief rolls of the towns in which 
the industry is centered, 173 families, or 40 percent of the entire 
438 families employed in homework, were receiving public aid during 
at least part of the year before the study was made. 

This condition outlines clearly the relationship existing between a sweated 
industry and relief organizations. Obviously the citizens of the communities 
involved, are, either in the form of taxes or by voluntary contributions, sub- 
sidizing the industry to the extent of paying a considerable percentage of the 
wage bills. 
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Census Returns as a Measure of Substandard Housing 
in 1930 


T HAS been concluded by the Public Works Housing Division that 
I 36 percent of the total national nonfarm and farm housing is either 
obsolete or substandard if an arbitrary system of measuring housing 
adequacy is applied to the figures obtained in the 1930 census covering 
owned and rented properties and certain additional surveys are drawn 
upon. ‘This finding, given in a recent report of the Division,’ tallies 
with estimates that have been current for some years which place the 

Fpercentage of dwellings and neighborhoods that are injurious to 
health, safety, and morals at one-third of the total. 

Taking into account building costs, land values, and rents in the 
United States, the report states that housing with a rental value under 
$20 a month or valued at less than $2,000 may be considered sub- 
standard. This would not hold for all localities, however, for in a 
large city like New York a property renting at under $30 a month 
would be undesirable, while in a small town a fairly modern house 
might be rented at $15 a month or bought for $1,500. It is stated 
that ‘it is highly probable that there was as much bad housing above 
the $20-$2,000 level in high-priced areas as there was good housing 
below it in low-priced areas.’”?’ The 1930 census showed that 4,197,266 
nonfarm homes, or 34 percent of those rented, brought less than $20 
amonth. Of this total, 12.7 percent rented at less than $10 a month; 

10.8 percent at $10 to $14; and 10.5 percent at $15 to $19 a month. 
Owned nonfarm homes valued at less than $2,000 totaled 1,896,048, 
or 18.1 percent of the total. They were distributed as follows: 7.6 
percent were valued at under $1,000; 5.4 percent at $1,000 to $1,499; 
and 5.1 percent from $1,500 to $1,999. Together these two groups— 
rented and owned nonfarm homes—made up 6,093,314, or 26.6 per- 
ent of all nonfarm homes whose tenure was known. 

Study of farm homes shows that three-fourths are without modern 
provements and that if Negro homes are included the percentage is 
higher. Seventy-five percent of the total number of farm homes 
imounts to 5 million such houses without modern conveniences. 













































| ‘National Emergency Administration of Public Works. Housing Division. Bulletin No. 1: Slums 
id blighted areas in the United States, by Edith Elmer Wood. Washington, 1935. 126 pp. 
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Adding the total number of nonfarm houses renting for less than $29 has t 
a month or valued at less than $2,000, numbering somewhat over ¢ had t 
million, and the 5 million farm homes falling below acceptable stand. have 
ards, and dividing by the total number of homes occupied in th, tain 
United States (29,904,663), the author of the report estimates {\)q; unde 
obsolete substandard housing represents 36 percent of all housing. Smal 
As 
Progress of Housing and Slum Clearance in Great & to be 
Britain ' of pr 
OUSING in Great Britain is making notable progress both: as 4 = | 
| private enterprise and as part of the slum-clearance provran ald p 
4 assisted by Government and local subsidies. In the 6 months ending sain 
i March 31, 1935, private builders erected 149,085 dwellings withou 
: State aid. This was 12,120 more than had been built in the preceding pr 
6-month period. ocet 
Progress in rehousing tenants displaced because of slum-clearance eine 
i projects is evident from the fact that whereas on September 30, 1934, 
the number of houses under construction for this specific purpose was 
: 19,301, on March 31, 1935, the number was 24,898. New houses 
: completed under the program in the 6-month period totaled 14,317. Br 
To carry out the British 5-year program of slum clearance and resull 
replacement, 4,000 new replacement houses should be started each a | 
month, and about 30,000 should be under construction at any one a ™ 
time. Building was actually begun on 4,700 replacement houses in eal 
> March. mi : 
1 The monthly average of condemnations and demolitions necessary oe 
x to complete the program is 3,500. In March 5,584 houses and in i: 
April 6,380 houses were marked for demolition by local authorities. ts 
ee | lease 
House Building by Owners’ Labor in Stockholm, pa 
Sweden build 
MALL surburban houses are being built in Stockholm, Sweden, on JB hi 
land owned by the city, under a system whereby purchasers make He y 
a cash down payment of about $80, contribute 10 percent of the esti- betw 
mated cost by their own labor, and pay the balance over a period of 3!) 1.2 ¢ 
years. The essentials of the plan are summarized in a recent publi- HB °Y 
cation of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.?_ This pla! feet 
of building and house ownership, known as the “Stockholm Systein’, re: 
1 Based on reports from Alfred Nutting, clerk, American consulate general, London, dated May } 8! we 
May 29, 1935. . 
?U. S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The small-housin SWlIr 


scheme of the city of Stockholm, by Axel H. Oxholm. Washington, 1935. 34 pp. 
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has been in successful operation since 1926. Nearly 50,000 people 
had been so housed when the subject was studied in 1934. Buildings 
have been erected at a lower cost than elsewhere and the houses con- 
tain all modern comforts and conveniences. The work is carried on 


under the direction of the Real Estate Department of the city by its 
Small-House Bureau. 
Choice of House Owners 


As THE number of applicants has far exceeded the number of houses 
to be built, it has been possible for the city to make a careful selection 
of prospective owners. Preference has been given to families with 
children, those engaged indoors, and those having annual incomes of 
$800 to $1,300. Since part payment for the houses is made in labor, 
old people and those unable to do the manual labor required have not 
been considered. The city has in this way secured a group of house 
owners having moderate incomes from steady employment in either 
factories or business establishments. A tabulation of the owners by 
occupations over a period of years shows that 60 percent are indoor 
workers and the others are artisans and common laborers. 


Land Acquisition 


Because of the rapid growth of the population in Stockholm and the 
resultant relatively high land costs, it was necessary to go outside the 
city to acquire sites at a moderate price. Purchases by the munici- 
pality were first made in 1904; by 1934 about 20,000 acres had been 
bought within a radius of 9 miles from the center of the city. This 
land cost the city approximately 6 million dollars and has been im- 
proved, with respect to gas, electricity, water, sewers, etc., by an 
additional investment of 8 million dollars. Building sites are leased 
to prospective house builders on a 60-year basis with the option of 
renewal, under certain conditions, at the expiration of the original 
| lease, provided that the city has no plans for the use of the land. If 
the city desires to terminate the lease upon its expiration, restitution 
must be made to the house owner according to a fair valuation on the 
buildings and improvements. During the term of the lease the lessee, 
or his legal heir in case of death, has exclusive possession of the land. 
He pays an annual rental of about 5 percent of the land value, or 
between 0.9 and 3 cents per square foot per year (an average of 
1.2 cents). This sum covers all costs incurred by the city. Lots 
average 7,500 square feet for a one-family dwelling and 4,200 to 6,000 
feet for the smaller houses. As this is a development for families 
with small incomes and not a subsistence-homestead plan, no attempt 
is made to provide land for agricultural purposes except flower and 
vegetable gardens. Space is allotted for recreational grounds and 
swimming pools and in central locations for stores as well. 
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House Construction 
and e 


Oricina plans called for the building of one-family dwellings fo, J tasks | 
which the terms were 25 percent cash and the balance in the form of , J at wh 
loan from the city. Houses were to be built by private contractors Jat the 
As many persons could not make such a large initial payment, the § this d 
plan was modified in 1926 to permit a small down payment, personal [i tions. 
labor in the erection of the house, and small annual installments. The MM to the 
city considered the erection of the simplest type of small house with MM least 
few conveniences, but the plan finally accepted provided for all modern ¥ be is 1 
conveniences. In all, five standard house plans are in use, taking 
into account economy of construction as well as utility. <A particu. 
larly popular plan consists of a living room, entrance hall, and kitchen WH 
on the ground floor, with a combined floor space of 470 square feet, HB a cree 
and two bedrooms and an unfinished attic above. The basement has J accore 
toilet and bath facilities, a laundry, food-storage space, a furnace J chase 
operating a hot-water heating system, and a separate room suitable J perioc 
for use as a garage or workshop. Houses are of the story-and-a-hal{ JJ repres 
type, with eaves placed about 3 feet above the floor level on the second JJ tures 
floor. Some waste space results from this method of building, and a MJ of the 
new plan has been developed for a two-story house with the eaves on a J payer 
level with the second-floor ceiling. On 

Wood is used as the chief construction material, following local JJ cent ¢ 
custom. This has the advantage that native products can be used,  tribut 
since Sweden has ample supplies of pine and spruce of the necessary J cessfu 
quality. Besides, wood has the insulating qualities necessary in a J featur 
rigorous climate. Some insulating materials are also used. Foun- (Bln th 
dations are constructed of aerated concrete blocks measuring 8 by 10 J the t« 
by 20 inches and weighing 45 pounds. Chimneys are made of precast JB loan 1 
cement blocks, weighing about 100 pounds each, with five terra-cotta JJ dwelli 
flues. Roofs are of tile, and interiors of softwood lumber or plywood & effect 
panels covered with wall paper or painted. The parts of the houses J the lo 
are all standardized, and wall sections are prefabricated in the mills. 

Doors and windows are provided with hardware at the factory. 

lumber is cut to the size needed and delivered in bundles and numbered TH 
for ease in construction. In the same way water and gas pipes are cut JJ within 
ready for assembly. Cabinets and shelves are ready to place in  withi 
position without fitting. prises 

Prospective builders are supplied with a handbook on construction, J owne 
and an instructor is maintained for every 50 houses to be built. The JJ Finar 
necessary skilled labor is supplied by the city, and the ordinary labor J house 
is performed by the head of the family, often with the assistance 0! Th 
his wife and children. Where special hardships are encountered, such J narily 
as finding solid rock in digging the foundation of a house, the city J% founc 
takes over the work, and the extra cost is borne pro rata by the various J Many 
house projects. The final cost of the house depends upon the skill JR gave 
occur 
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and energy of the family in the performance of the routine building 
tasks and in the economical use of materials. All supplies are bought 
at wholesale by the city, and a building-material depot is maintained 
at the building site. The builder pays only for what he obtains from 
this depot and charges it to the account opened when he starts opera- 
tions. Whatever is saved in extra nails, timber, etc., is a direct gain 
to the builder. Moreover, the city estimates that he may save at 
least 50 percent of the labor cost of building (total $500) even though 
he is not a skilled artisan. 


Financing Construction 


WueEN the housebuilder makes his original down payment of $80 
a credit account is established with the city, varying in amount 
according to the type of house to be constructed, giving the pur- 
chaser the option of amortization of the whole loan over a 30-year 
period. A first mortgage is given as security on the loan. The loan 
represents not only the costs of building but the direct city expendi- 
tures for administration, supervision, and overhead charges. Outlays 
of the city are thus self-liquidating and are not charged to the tax- 
payers of Stockholm. 

On the average, the credit advanced to builders represents 90 per- 
cent of the estimated house cost, and the remaining 10 percent is con- 
tributed in labor by the owner and his family. If the builder is suc- 
cessful in keeping his costs below the average, he may add special 
features to his house, such as a finished garage or glassed-in porch. 
In this way the percentage that the value of the mortgage bears to 
the total house value is reduced. It is estimated that the average 
loan represents about 72 percent of the market value of the finished 
dwelling; this moderate proportion is attributed to the economies 
effected in purchase of materials, building under rigid inspection, and 
the low interest rates of between 4 and 5 percent. 


Social Aspects of Program 


Tue city has made it possible for those with small incomes to live 
within half an hour of the center of activity, in comfortable houses 
within their means, but it has not taken the lead in community enter- 
prises. It is the aim of the municipal government to make the house 
owner aware that he has definite responsibilities to the community. 
Financial obligations must be met as promptly as though loans on 
houses had been secured through private financial institutions. 

The author of the report remarks in closing upon “the extraordi- 
narily high cultural standard of living among these people.’”’ He 
found houses well kept up, each with its flower garden outside and 
many with plants growing indoors. The furnishings of the houses 
gave evidence of the artistic’ ability and craftsmanship of the 
occupants. 





HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Income and Income Changes in Relation to Sickness 


HE effect of reduced incomes upon sickness among white families 

in 10 localities was the subject of a recent survey by the United 
States Public Health Service and the Division of Research of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund.' The first general report of this survey ' 
deals with the relation between income changes during the depression 
and the morbidity experience of the groups studied. It is stated in the 
report that because of the continued low death rate, which was the 
lowest on record for all causes in the first half of 1933, the conclusion 
has been drawn by many that the physical well-being of the American 
people not only has not suffered but even may have been benefited 
during the depression. It is pointed out, however, that when such a 
conclusion is based on general mortality figures alone it is open to 
question, since the families of the unemployed are in a minority even 
in the worst depression, and also because the important causes of 
death are not the most frequent causes of illness. Sickness records, 
when properly obtained and analyzed, it is said, provide a more sensi- 
tive index to the effects of immediate environmental factors than do 
mortality rates. 

The survey was made by house-to-house canvasses in eight large 
cities—Baltimore, Birmingham, Brooklyn, Cleveland, Detroit, New 
York, Pittsburgh, and Syracuse—and in a group of coal-mining 
communities in the vicinity of Morgantown, W. Va., and a group of 
cotton-mill villages near Greenville, S. C.; it covered about 1,200 
families in each locality. Data from 11,511 families, covering 49,136 
individuals, were sufficiently complete to be used in showing the 
association between illness and unemployment in 1932, but economic 
data were complete, and other data reasonably so, for the 4 years from 
1929 to 1932 for only 9,127 families covering 40,184 individuals. 

The population studied was largely of the wage-earning class and 
only the poorer sections of the cities were canvassed, as in the well-to- 
do sections the standard of living was too high to affect health ad- 
versely, even though great reductions in income had taken place. 
Slum areas were excluded as they contain too many families which 
were never self-supporting, even at the height of prosperity. Colored 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, January 1934 (p. 82). 
2 United States Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, May 3, 1935: Relation of sickness to 12 
come and income change in 10 surveyed communities, by G. St. J. Perrott and Selwyn D. Collins 
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sections were also excluded in order to exclude the question of racial 
differences in employment, income, and sickness. The families in 
which the breadwinners still had their jobs served as a control group 
for measuring the sickness rates of those who had suffered economic 
reverses. ‘The sickness records covered a 3-month period early in 
1933 and the economic history the period from 1929 to 1932. 

The median income of the group in 1929 was $1,650, while for non- 
farm families throughout the United States it was $1,900. By 1932 
the median income of the group had dropped to $870, a reduction of 
47 percent. Incomes of less than $1,200 per year were received by 
26 percent of the families in 1929 and in 1932 by 66 percent, while 35 
percent of the families had incomes in excess of $2,000 in 1929 as com- 
pared with 10 percent in 1932 

The study covered illness from all diseases and accidents, and the 
illnesses were classified according to whether their time of onset was 
within the survey period of 3 months or prior to the survey, the latter 
croup containing the more or less chronic cases. These groups were 
further subdivided into disabling and nondisabling cases, all bed cases 
being included in the former class. It was found that the group with 
no employed workers had an incidence of disabling cases which had 
their onset within the survey period 33 percent higher than the rate 
for the group having full-time workers. The rate for the combined 
disabling illnesses having onset within and prior to the study was 48 
percent higher for the unemployed group than for the families having 
full-time workers No logical relationship was shown between non- 
disabling cases and employment status 

The data show that, with the exception of Greenville and Morgan- 
town, the disabling illness rate of families having no employed workers 
was consistently higher in each city than that of families having part- 
time or full-time workers. Although the two rural industrial com- 
munities had a relatively high average illness rate, that rate did not 
show the consistent association between economic status and illness 
which was found in the eight large cities, and as there was no obvious 
explanation of this fact the report deals largely with the larger cities, 
leaving the two rural communities for separate study. It is stated 
that since most of the families having no employed workers in 1932 had 
one or more employed workers in 1929, the data give “striking evi- 
dence of the association between a relatively high rate of disabling 
illness and loss of employment during the depression, with accom- 
panying loss of income and reduced standard of living.” 


Illness in Relation to Income 


Tue families grouped according to income were divided into com- 
lortable, moderate, and poor, the income ranges for this classification 
varying among the different localities as a result of the differences in 
the averages and distributions of the incomes and the necessity for 
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havirg groups of sufficient size for statistical significance as well a Mini: 
the differences in living costs. The ‘‘comfortable” per capita income 7 
was fixed at $300 and over in Greenville and Morgantown; $425 and T 
over in Baltimore, Birmingham, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, anq ” 
Syracuse; and $500 and over in Brooklyn and New York City, while Colleg 
the “poor” income was under $250 per capita in Brooklyn and Ney a eH 
York City, and under $150 in the other localities. The “moderate” made 
incomes ranged between these limits. Based on the income in 193) & count 
it was found that the rate of illness among families classified as poor HORS 4 


was 23 percent higher in the grouping by per capita income and 3) mend ' 
percent higher in the grouping by total family income than among the Me” 
families classified as comfortable. An even greater excess amone pensay 
families with the lowest income was shown for the largely chronic and 
illnesses with onset prior to the survey period. charg 

The comparison of the sickness data with changed economic status studie 
brings out the fact that the highest illness rate was found in the group = 


hardest hit by the depression—the group which was comfortable in 
1929 and poor in 1932. The rate for disabling illnesses of this group 
which had their onset within or prior to the survey period was 174 
cases per 1,000 persons or 45 percent higher than the rate (120 per 
1,000) for those who were comfortable in both 1929 and 1932. The sultar 
group that had dropped from comfortable to moderate had a 10-per- hospt 
cent higher disabling-illness rate than the comfortable group that had qd 
experienced no drop in income. The illness rate of the group that from 
had dropped from moderate to poor was 17 percent higher than the trial 
rate for those who were in moderate circumstances throughout the the P 
4 years, while in the group that had dropped from comfortable to poor prohi 
the rate was 9 percent higher than those who were poor throughout f°’ 
the period—a finding, the report states, which suggests that illness is work: 
associated with a sudden adverse change in the standard of living. ve 

In considering the findings of the study, it is stated that it seems paras 
reasonable to suppose that the higher illness rate among the depression fy °° sh 
poor than among families which had remained in the comfortable the b 


The 
that ° 
depar 


class throughout the 4 years must have been due, at least in part, to Or 
the lowered standard of living, which included crowded housing con- oO 
ditions and lack of adequate food and clothing and medical care. boar 
However, there are some modifying factors, such as the possibility veys 
that the depression may have been a sifting process, separating the ge 


fit from the unfit, since, on the average, the men who kept their jobs a 
were the more vigorous, capable, and intelligent ones. While the 


study presents evidence, therefore, that there was a process of selec- ef 


_— 


The facts that the excess in illness rates appears among children as well as “ee 


adults and that the highest illness rates are exhibited by families that had dropped 
from the highest level in 1929 appear to point to a definite causal relation betwee 
lowered standard of living and high illness rate. 


tion, it is said— 
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Minimum Standard for Medical Service in Industry! 


HE need for better organization and service for the care of the 
T sick and injured in industry has been recognized by the American 
College of Surgeons which in 1926 established a board for the purpose 
of studying and improving the situation. This organization first 
made surveys of industrial medical services in different sections of the 
country in order to secure unbiased information as to actual condi- 
tions as a basis for the formulation of definite conclusions and recom- 
mendations for the correction of existing deficiencies in the medical 
services. ‘These surveys have shown that compliance with the com- 
pensation law does not necessarily signify an efficient medical service 
and that financial awards cannot compensate for a disability that is 
chargeable to inadequate medical service. As a result of these 
studies, the college formulated a minimum standard for industrial 
medicine and traumatic surgery which embodies the essential features 
for providing an adequate medical and surgical service 

The ‘‘minimum standard for medical service in industry”’ specifies 
that the industrial establishment shall have an organized medical 
department or service with competent medical staff, including con- 
sultants, and shall also have adequate emergency, dispensary, and 
hospital facilities, and personnel to assure efficient care of the ill and 
injured. It is also provided that the physicians shall be graduates 
from acceptable medical schools and competent in the field of indus- 
trial medicine and surgery. In this connection, it is provided that 
the practice of division of fees, under any guise whatsoever, shall be 
prohibited. Complete and accurate records shall be kept which shall 
cover all information pertinent to the case or required by statute for 
workmen’s compensation claims or other purposes. Institutions 
approved by the American College of Surgeons shall be used for all 
patients requiring hospitalization. The medical department or serv- 
ice shall have general supervision over the sanitation of the plant and 
the health of the employees. 

Organizations whose medical and surgical service is found to con- 
form at least to the above minimum standard are placed by the 
board on the list of approved medical establishments, personal sur- 
veys having been made of a large number of individual industrial 
establishments for this purpose. 

A preliminary study was made by the board during 1926 to 1931 
and personal surveys from 1931 to 1933, which were supplemented 
by questionnaires. The surveys covered 925 industrial establish- 
ments of various types, employing nearly 2,500,000 workers, dis- 


‘American College of Surgeons. Medical Service in Industry and Workmen’s Compensation Laws, by 
M. N. Newquist. 
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tributed throughout the country. Up to February 1934, a total o 
518 industrial units had been granted approval. In general, it was 
shown that many of the larger industrial organizations have provided 
excellent medicai service but in the smaller establishments much ¢ay 
be done to improve the service. - For these smaller plants the question 
resolves itself into the organization of a definite plan for providing 
competent care which will utilize group service, if possible, as 
matter of economy. 

The development of industrial medical service has naturally been 
greatly influenced by the workmen’s compensation laws, althoug) 
humanitarian motives have not been lacking. Many industria] 
organizations, it is said, have found that an efficient arid unbiased 
medical service has promoted good will and mutual protectiye 
interest between the employer and the employee. These programs 
have in many instances been severely curtailed during the depression 
and many plant physicians who were particularly interested in the 
socialized aspects of medicine have been forced to discontinue the 
increased free work and innovations and return to their origina! 
purpose. Regardless of the relative merits of such types of service, 
the following basic objectives, it is considered, should be followed in 
plans for industrial medical service: (1) To ascertain, by examination, 
the physical and mental fitness of employees for work; (2) to maintain 
and improve the health and efficiency of those already employed: 
(3) to educate the worker in accident prevention and personal liy- 
giene; (4) to reduce lost time and absenteeism from illness or injury. 


Extent and Type of Medical Service 


THE survey of 925 companies showed that approximately 2 per- 
cent of the plants with fewer than 250 workers had full-time physi- 
cians as contrasted with 87 percent having a physician on call. In 
plants with over 1,000 employees, 36 percent had full-time physi- 
cians, and 55 percent had part-time physicians, while 20 percent 
had physicians on call. The latter group may include surgeons, 
oculists, and other specialists called in as consultants. 

Comparatively few of the companies provided dental service. 
Only 9 percent of the establishments having 1,000 or more workers 
provided dental care, usually on a part-time basis, while less than 
2 percent in the 500 to 999 group, less than 1 percent in the 250 to 
499 group, and none of the smaller companies furnished this service. 

Graduate female nurses are generally employed in the dispensaries 
of the larger industries and graduate male nurses are used to a limited 
extent in plants in which the employees are predominantly male, 
but in the smaller establishments first-aid service is usually given 
by employees who have received first-aid training. Sixty-four per- 
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cent of the 925 establishments employed graduate nurses while the 
remainder employed lay first-aid attendants. Special technicians 
are employed in some of the larger establishments which maintain 
X-ray and clinical laboratories and do a large amount of diagnostic 
work. Complete clinical laboratories are not, however, very common 
in industry. , 

Although preemployment pliysical examinations were routine proce- 
dure in 63 percent of the companies, 2 percent examined special groups 
only. Routine periodic physical examinations were given by 17 
percent of the companies and to special groups only in 11 percent of 
the plants studied. It is said that the trend in regard to thorough- 
ness of physical examinations has been from a general inspection, 
through superficial examinations toward a more complete examination 
with X-ray and other laboratory examinations sometimes included. 
The importance of an X-ray examination of the chest of all workers 
who have been or are about to be exposed to silica dust is stressed. 
The length of time devoted to the examinations, according to studies 
made by the National Industrial Conference Board, ranged from an 
average of 8 minutes in 1920 to 10 to 15 minutes in 1924, while in 
1930 the largest number of companies reporting used 30 minutes or 
more. The physical examinations are naturally the first step in 
preventive medicine, and should lead to the placement of the em- 
ployee in the position for which he is best fitted and where the malad- 
justments of working conditions will not be injurious to his health. 
Occupational-disease hazards should be eliminated. 


Cost of Medical and Surgical Service 


Hie costs of medical and surgical service in an industry are not 
always indicative of the hazardous or nonhazardous nature of the 
industry. Such nonhazardous groups as banks, insurance companies, 
department stores, etc., may show a high per capita medical cost as 
a result of an extensive program of preventive health measures. 

A study of the relation of medical to compensation costs made in 
1932 by the American College of Surgeons covered 334 industrial 
establishments with 733,261 employees. Of this number 68 com- 
_ panies had fewer than 500 employees, 86 had 500 to 999, and 180 had 
1,000 employees or over. The per capita medical costs of the com- 
panies having fewer than 500 workers were less than 1 percent lower 
than those of the group of largest plants while on the other hand the 
compensation costs were 39 percent higher. The group having 500 
to 999 employees had the highest per capita medical cost, due to 
the fact that most of the companies maintained dispensaries and a 
medical service and that the fixed cost must be distributed over a 
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smaller number of employees than in the large plants. For all the 
plants the average annual medical cost per employee was $6.3 
with a range from $2.72 in the leather industry to $17.69 in the min. 
ing industry. The total medical and compensation costs per $100 
of pay roll ranged from 39 cents in department stores to $4.50 in the 
mining industry. Costs were higher in those organizations in which 
the employees contribute through pay-roll deductions for extended 
medical service; in some cases this service covered the families of the 
employees. These figures are somewhat higher than those shown 
by a study in 1930 by the National Industrial Conference Board, bu; 
it is considered that the low industrial activity in 1932 had decreased 
the number of employees more than the operating expense of the 
various medical departments. 





<> 


Industrial Diseases and Poisoning in British Factories, 
1934 


A INCREASE in the number of cases of industrial poisoning 
or disease and in the number of deaths due to certain industrial 
hazards is shown in the report of the senior medical inspector of 
factories in Great Britain for the year 1934.!. There was likewise an 
increase in the number of cases and deaths from gases and fumes, 
while there appeared to be no improvement in the death rate from 
silicosis and asbestosis either alone or combined with tuberculosis. 

It is pointed out in the report that it is difficult to estimate the 
state of the health of the nation as a whole, since sickness rates, 
mortality rates, or infectious-disease rates among the insured popula- 
tion give little idea of the extent and seriousness of ill health in the 
whole population, and it is even more difficult if not impossible to 
determine the sickness produced primarily by industry or by any 
particular industry or process. This difficulty is due largely, it is 
said, to the lack of uniformity in reporting and to the failure to keep 
records. However, it is the belief of the senior medical inspector 
that although industry does undoubtedly produce ill health in *:any 
instances it is outside the factory itself that most of the ill health arises. 

Table 1 shows the number of cases of disease resulting from the 
use of some of the more important industrial poisons for certain years 
from 1910 to 1934. 





1 Great Britain. Home office. Factory Department. Annual report for the year 1934. London, 1935, 
(Cmd. 4931.) 
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Table 1.—Number of Cases of Poisoning and of Industrial Diseases Among 
Factory Workers in Great Britain for Specified Years, 1910 to 1934 








Disease 1910 1920 1930 1932 1933 








Arsenic 
Carbon bisulphide poisoning: Cases_...........---- 
Aniline poisoning: Cases_.-................-..-.- a 
Chrome benzene poisoning: 

i. < wiahehhenbnew heh «ak Pp oe  - HRS i 


Toxic jaundice: Cases_- 
Anthrax: 
ee ge ; 
et litte abe Ech bw aindnns aiienatins : 
Epitheliomatous ulceration: 





Deaths-_.- -- wecerenesences Ae tt AB PR Proto > (ae a ae 
Chrome ulceration: Cases................-- Je a . 




















Although the number of cases of lead poisoning has been decreasing 
in the past few years, this reduction was not maintained in 1934, as 
there was an increase of 30 cases and 6 deaths over the figures for the 
preceding year. This was mainly the indirect result of an increase 
in the construction of houses using highly decorated tiles in the manu- 
facture of which a highly leaded glaze is used; this increased demand 
had resulted in an influx into the pottery industry of untrained workers 


not sufficiently informed as to the hazard. The number of cases of 
aniline poisoning was the smallest since the disease has been reported. 
A small increase in the number of cases of toxic jaundice was reported, 
of particular interest being an outbreak of infective jaundice among 
fish workers in Aberdeen. These cases numbered 19, of which 2 were 
fatal. 

The further extended use of the process of chromium plating was 
responsible for the increase in the number of cases of chrome ulcera- 
tion. This increase in cases, it was considered, indicated the value of 
frequent medical examination of workers exposed to this hazard. 
The large number of cases of industrial skin cancer indicates the need 
for periodic medical examination, as it appeared there was a direct 
relation between the percentage of deaths and the practice of examin- 
ing these workers periodically. This was shown by the low per- 
centage in patent fuel works where with one exception a periodic 
examination was the rule. Although, in general, medical examina- 
tions had not been instituted in the cotton industry owing to the 
reliance of the trade on the result of research work looking toward the 
elimination of the risk by the substitution of a suitable noncarcino- 
genic (or less carcinogenic) oil for use in cotton spinning, it was con- 
sidered probable that cases would continue to arise from earlier 
exposure. Periodic medical examination was, therefore, regarded as. 
of importance in reducing the death rate from this cause. 
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Statistics of deaths from silicosis and asbestosis have been collected 
in the past few years. Fifty-seven deaths from silicosis and 50 from 
silicosis with tuberculosis were reported during the year, as well ag 
6 deaths from asbestosis and 8 from asbestosis with tuberculosis. 

Table 2 shows the number of deaths from silicosis and asbestosis 
alone or complicated with tuberculosis, the average age at death, and 
the number of years’ exposure to either type of dust. 


Table 2.—Number of Deaths from Silicosis and Asbestosis in Great Britain, 
Average Age at Death and Duration of Employment 

















Duration of employment 




















~ Average ( years) 
: Number - 

Disease of deaths p adr ~ 
| Longest | Shortest | Average 

| | 

7k ‘Bradaia yf hae RL, Ti ated 
OO Ee Ta 261 | 55. 4 60.0 | 2.3 | 4.8 
Silicosis with tuberculosis..........._.-_- sermobmaices 315 52.5 | 67.0 | 2.0 | 32 0) 
Ce ee 41 41.0 27.0 1.5 | 12.9 
Asbestosis with tuberculosis...______- fe ae 26 38.1 29.0 8 | 9.9 





The largest number of fatal cases of silicosis were in the pottery 
industry. In this industry there were 137 deaths from silicosis and 
131 from silicosis with tuberculosis, or 46.5 percent of the total number 
of cases. Next in importance in the number of deaths from this cause 
was the sandstone industry, followed by metal grinding, sandblasting, 
and the manufacture of scouring powders. Regulations for the 
asbestos industry had been in force for nearly 3 years and the expe- 
rience of the regulated trades during 1934 had confirmed the value of 
measures toward the suppression and removal of dust. It has been 
found that in the collection of dust the regulation requiring the loca- 
tion of the settling plant elsewhere than in the workrooms has been of 
great value in improving conditions. 

Reporting of cases of skin disease is not compulsory. There were 
1,293 cases of dermatitis referred to the department during the vear 
which were classified as due to industry. As there are other factors 
in the development of diseases of the skin, such as friction and heat, 
it is said that it is often very difficult to decide whether the condition 
is due to employment, although most of the materials handled in 
industry will, in certain individuals and under certain conditions, 
produce a dermatitis. The causative agents in the cases reported 
included oil, alkalies, sugar, chrome, turpentine and substitutes, dyes, 
chemicals, acids, paraffin, friction and heat, dough, and degreasers— 
methylated spirit, petrol, etc. 

There were 179 cases of gassing reported, with 21 deaths. Of 
these, 85, with 7 deaths, were due to carbon monoxide, while the next 
most important causes were inhalation of ammonia, nitrous fumes, 
chlorine, trichlorethylene, petrol and benzene, nickel carbonyl, «nd 
phosgene. There were 11 fatal cases caused by ammonia fumes and 
phosgene and 1 for which the cause was not reported. 
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Miners’ Phthisis in South African Gold Mines ! 


INERS’ phthisis has been a serious industrial problem in the 
gold mines of South Africa for many years, but preventive 
measures carried out by the Miners’ Phthisis Prevention Committee 
have resulted in reducing the dust hazard to a considerable degree. 
The appointment of a committee known as the ‘‘Silicosis Research 
Advisory Committee”’ was approved during the year by the Minister 
of Mines with a view to directing and assisting the work of different 
persons and bodies interested in research work for the prevention and 
control of silicosis. The theory advanced during the previous year, 
that silicosis was produced by the inhalation of mineral silicates, par- 
ticularly sericite, has received world-wide publicity and has been the 
subject of much criticism, both adverse and favorable. 
The report shows that the decline in the incidence of silicosis among 
' European miners, previously reported, continued. Among this class 
of workers 5,434 cases of silicosis were detected at the periodical exam- 
ination between the years 1917-18 and 1933-34. This number in- 
cluded 556 “‘anteprimary”’ cases which were detected in 1919-20, the 
year in which that condition was first made compensable. In addition, 
during the same period there were 398 cases of tuberculosis with sili- 
cosis and 550 cases of tuberculosis without silicosis. The number of 
cases of tuberculosis with silicosis, which were numerous in the first 
3-year period, have shown a very marked decline since that time, and 
the cases presenting, when first detected, the combination of these 
two conditions are now rarely found among the working miners. The 
number of cases of silicosis, however, has shown a considerable degree 
of irregularity, although during the past 8 years there has been a 
gradual but steady decline from the peak figure of 490 cases in 1925-26 
to 180 cases in 1933-34. An analysis of the figures showing the 
respective rates of liability to contract the disease, when based on a 
stationary standard of medical selection or diagnosis of cases, shows 
! that, taking all the miners at work in each successive year of under- 
ground service up to the twentieth year as a whole, ‘‘the liability of 
the working miner to contract silicosis was for the year 1933-34 less 
by 65 percent than it was for the period 1920 to 1923, and was less by 
a much greater percentage than it was for the years 1918 to 1920.” 
When the group of ‘‘New Rand Miners” (those who have entered 
work since 1916 and have worked only on the Rand) is considered, 
the liability to contract silicosis at all years of work up to the eight- 
eenth was less by more than 85 percent than during the period 1920 
to 1923. Statistics of new cases of silicosis do not strictly represent 
present working conditions because of the lengthy period of expo- 





' Union ot South Africa. Department of Mines. Annual report of the Government Mining Engineer 
for 1934, Pretoria, 1935, pp. 89-101. 
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sure to siliceous dust which precedes the appearance of detectable 
signs of silicosis. Thus, of the 180 new cases found in 1933-34, 149. 
or 83 percent, occurred among the 5,194 working miners who had 
commenced work prior to 1916. 

Routine periodical examination of non-European (Eurafrican and 
Asiatic) miners was started in 1929. In 1933-34, among 564 miners 
examined, 3 were found to have silicosis; 1 tuberculosis with silicosis: 
and 4 tuberculosis without silicosis. 

Among native laborers, a total of 1,026 compensable cases were 
found in 1933-34, of which 240 were cases of silicosis, 203 cases of 


tuberculosis with silicosis, and 583 cases of tuberculosis without 
silicosis. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Federal Law Enacted to Assist State Enforcement of 
Prison Labor Laws 


BILL to prohibit the interstate transportation of prison-made 
products was signed by the President on July 24, 1935. It is 
' commonly referred to as the Ashurst-Sumners Act (Public, No. 215). 
During many sessions of Congress hearings have revealed the evils 
attendant upon the sale of prison-made goods in the open market in 
competition with goods manufactured by free labor. In an effort to 
combat such competition Congress in 1929 passed the Hawes-Cooper 
Act! which became effective on January 19, 1934, under which 
interstate transportation of prison-made goods passed out of Federal 
control. 

Some 20 States have passed laws prohibiting or regulating the sale 
in the open market of prison-made goods. Under the new Federal 
law a maximum penalty of $1,000 is imposed upon any person shipping 
prison-made goods into a State, the laws of which forbid the sale on 
the open market of goods made by prison labor. A penalty is thus 
added to what is already an offense under the Federal act of January 
19, 1929. The new law also requires that all goods produced by 
prison labor and shipped in interstate or foreign commerce must be 
marked, showing the name and address of the shipper and the con- 
signee, as well as the contents, and the name of the penal institution 
from which the goods have been shipped. In brief, the new law 
attempts to supplement the prison-labor laws of the States with a 
Federal enforcement act. 

The principle involved in the law has been sustained by the United 
States Supreme Court on several occasions. To substantiate this 
position the Webb-Kenyon Act of March 1, 1913 (37 U.S. Stat. L. 
699) and the so-called ‘‘hot oil” act of February 22, 1935 (Public 
Act No. 14, 74th Cong.) have been advanced as a precedent for 
regarding the new law as free from Constitutional objection. 

The text of the law follows: 


Section 1. Unlawful shipment of prison-made goods.—It shall be unlawful for 
any person knowingly to transport or cause to be transported, in any manner or 
by any means whatsoever, or aid or assist in obtaining transportation for or in 
transporting any goods, wares, and merchandise manufactured, produced, or 





' See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 596, p. 134. 
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mined wholly or in part by convicts or prisoners (except convicts or prisoners op 
parole or probation), or in any penal or reformatory institution, from one State, 
Territory, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, or District of the United States, or place 
noncontiguous but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, or from any foreign coin- 
try, into any State, Territory, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, or District of the 
United States, or place noncontiguous but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
where said goods, wares, and merchandise are intended by any person interested 
therein to be received, possessed, sold, or in any manner used, either in the 
original package or otherwise in violation of any law of such State, Territory, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, or District of the United States, or place noncontigu- 
ous but subject to the jurisdiction thereof. Nothing herein shall apply to com- 
modities manufactured in Federal penal and correctional institutions for use by 
the Federal Government. 

Sec. 2. Goods to be marked.—All packages containing any goods,*wares, and 
merchandise manufactured, produced, or mined wholly or in part by convicts or 
prisoners, except convicts or prisoners on parole or probation, or in any penal or 
reformatory institution, when shipped or transported in interstate or foreign 
commerce shall be plainly and clearly marked, so that the name and address of 
the shipper, the name and address of the consignee, the nature of the contents, 
and the name and location of the penal or reformatory institution where pro- 
duced wholly or in part may be readily ascertained on an inspection of the out- 
side of such package. 

Sec. 3. Violations—Any person violating any provision of this act shall for 
each offense, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more than 
$1,000, and such goods, wares, and merchandise shall be forfeited to the United 
States, and may be seized and condemned by like proceedings as those provided 
by law for the seizure and forfeiture of property imported into the United States 


‘contrary to law. 


Sec. 4. Jurisdiction of court.—Any violation of this act shall be prosecuted in 
any court having jurisdiction of crime within the district in which said violation 
was committed, or from, or into which any such goods, wares, or merchandise 
may have been carried or transported, or in any Territory, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, or the District of Columbia, contrary to the provisions of this act. 
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Recent Progress in Labor Legislation in India 


HE Indian Department of Industries and Labor has issued a 

report concerning the action taken by the Central Government 
up to October 31, 1934, and by the provincial governments up to 
July 15, 1934, on the Indian Royal Labor Commission’s recommend a- 
tions. The four sections of this report deal respectively with recom- 
mendations for (1) central legislation, (2) administrative action by 
the Indian Government, (3) provincial legislation, and (4) local 
administrative action. 

Factories—A review of the progress in central labor legislation, 
given in the April 1935 issue of the Bombay Labor Gazette, points 
out that upon recommendation of the Commission, the following 
provisions have been incorporated in the Indian Factories Act of 
1934: 
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Hours in factories are set at 54 per week and 10 per day, except 
factories operating on continuing processes or producing daily neces- 
saries which are permitted to work a 56-hour week, “‘subject to an 
average week of 54 hours for the operative and to conformity with the 
provisions in respect of holidays.” For seasonal industries the 
previous limits of 60 hours per week and 11 hours per day are con- 
tinued. Relief periods must be provided, totaling not less than 1 
hour per day, which may be distributed as the employer deems best 
after consulting with the operatives and subject to the approval of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories. Local governments are authorized 
to control overlapping shifts. 

Children’s maximum daily hours may not exceed 5. The execu- 
tion of bonds promising the labor of any person under the age of 15 
“for or on account of any consideration” is void. Young persons 
between 15 and 16 years of age may not be employed as adults 
unless a medical certificate of physical fitness is obtained. 

Overtime must be paid for at the rate of time and a quarter after 
54 hours per week and time and a half after 60 hours per week. 

When, in the judgment of the chief inspector, the cooling facilities 
of the factory are so inadequate as to cause serious discomfort to the 
operatives or to endanger their health, and conditions can be appre- 
ciably improved by methods calling for no unreasonable expenditure, 
he may order the owner to adopt specified measures within a given 
period. 

Owners of tea factories are required to install dust-extracting 
machinery within a specified time, and no new factory may be built 
without such machinery. Inspectors are authorized to require any 
factory to provide dust-extracting machinery, and local governments 
may formulate rules for the same purpose, applicable to any type of 
factories. 


Water and washing facilities must be provided for workers in dirty 
processes. 

First-aid kits must be provided in all factories using power and in 
departments of factories employing over 250 persons. 

Every factory employing 250 women or more must provide creches 
for children up to the age of 6 years. The woman inspector is charged 
with the duty of organizing factory creches. Under the Factories 
Act of 1934 local governments are given power to insist on the pro- 
vision of creches in factories where 50 or more women are employed. 

The rule-making power under the Factories Act is extended to 
cover means of transport within factories. 

A certificate of stability is required before work is begun in larger 


factories; local governments are empowered to demand such certifi- 
cates from smaller factories. 
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Transport services and public works.—Local governments are ei- 
powered to frame safety regulations for docks, but the chief inspectoy 
of factories must be consulted, and he is responsible for enforcement. 

Regulations must provide for the reporting of serious accidents. 

Dock labor—The Indian Dock Laborers’ Act, 1934, enables the 
Government of India to frame safety regulations and to require the 
reporting of accidents. The act will be enforced by inspectors 
appointed by local governments. 

Debts of workers.—Consideration is being given to the possibility 
of enacting legislation providing summary procedure for the liquida- 
tion of the unsecured debts of workers. The experiment will in the 
beginning be limited to the Province of Delhi. : 

Housing of industrial workers——An amendment to the Land 
Acquisition Act provides (a) that the housing of workers shall be 
regarded as probably useful to the public, and (6) that the definition 
of “company” shall cover concerns which are the property of indi- 
viduals or associations of individuals. 

Workmen’s compensation.—In conformity with the Commission’s 
recommendation as to the inclusion in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of persons employed by employers in the larger agricultural 
undertakings and of those employed in forest reserves, an act dated 
July 2, 1934, named the following occupations as hazardous and de- 
clared persons employed therein to be entitled to benefit under the 
act: (1) The felling and logging of trees, (2) timber transportation 
by inland waters, (3) controlling or extinguishing forest fires, and 
(4) operations involved in the catching of elephants. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





South Carolina Workmen’s Compensation Law 


HE Legislature of South Carolina enacted a workmen’s com- 

pensation law at its 1935 session, leaving Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi as the only remaining States which have not passed laws to 
protect their workers against industrial hazards. 

The South Carolina act becomes effective September 1, 1935. An 
industrial commission of five appointed by the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, is charged with the administration 
of the act. On July 17, 1935, the Governor appointed John H. Dukes 
as chairman, Coleman C. Martin as vice chairman, and I. H. Hyatt, 
P. M. Camak, and John W. Duncan as members of the commission. 
For the salaries and expenses of this commission $40,000 is appro- 
priated. 

The act covers public employment, except elected officers, and all 
private employment in which 15 or more employees are regularly 
employed. Agriculture and domestic service are exempted, as are 
also railroads, sawmills, planing mills, logging operations, manufac- 
turing of shipping containers, the production of turpentine, steam 
laundries, rock quarries, sand mines, oil mills, and persons selling 
agricultural products for producers. Federal employees are also ex- 
cluded. An employer must insure his risk in an insurance company 
or furnish proof of his financial ability to satisfy his obligations under 
the act. 

A summary of the act follows: ! 

Date of enactment.—Approved July 17, 1935; in effect September 1, 1935. 

Election.—Presumed unless either party rejects. 

Injuries compensated.—Injury by accident arising out of and in the course of 
employment, and such diseases or infection as naturally or unavoidably result 
from such injury. No compensation in case of injury caused by intoxication or 
by willful intention of the employee to injure himself or another. When injury 
results from failure to use a safety appliance, compensation shall be reduced 10 
percent; but when it results from willful failure of an employer to comply with 


any statutory requirement or order of the commission, compensation shall be 
increased 10 percent. 


Industries covered.—All public and quasi-public corporations and all private 
employments in which 15 or more employees are regularly employed in the same 





! The workmen’s compensation laws of other jurisdictions are summarized in Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Buls. Nos. 423 and 496 and the Monthly Labor Review for May 1929 (North Carolina, p. 135) and July 1935 
(Florida, p. 101). 
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business or establishment, except agriculture, domestic service, railroads, saw. 
mills, planing mills, logging operations, manufacturing of shipping containers 
production of turpentine, steam laundries, rock quarries, sand mines, oil mills. 
the selling of agricultural products for producers, and Federal employments. 

Persons compensated.—Private employment: Every person either under ap. 
pointment or contract of hire or apprenticeship (including aliens and minors 
lawfully and unlawfully employed), except persons whose employment is vt! 
casual and not in the course of the employer’s trade, business, profession, «: 
occupation. 

Employment: Employees of the State or its political subdivisions, and 
municipal corporations. 

Waiting period.—Seven days, but where disability continues more than 2s 
days, compensation allowed from date of disability. 

Compensation for death.—(a) Burial expenses not to exceed $200. ~ 

(6) Weekly payments to persons wholly dependent upon employee’s earnings 
for support, equal to 50 percent of his weekly wages, but not more than $25 no: 
less than $5 a week, for a period of 350 weeks from the date of injury. Weekly 
compensation to partial dependents shall equal the same proportion of the 
weekly payments for the benefit of persons wholly dependent as the amount 
contributed by the employee to such partial dependents bears to the annua 
earnings of the deceased at the time of his injury. 

Compensation for disability—(a) Medical, surgical, and hospital treatment 
(including medical and surgical supplies and artificial members) as may reasona!)| 
be required, for a period not exceeding 10 weeks from date of injury, and for suc! 
additional time as in the judgment of the commission will tend to lessen t): 
period of disability. 

(6) For total disability, a weekly payment equal to 50 percent of the averay: 
weekly wage, but not more than $25 nor less than $5 a week; maximum period, 
500 weeks; maximum compensation, $5,500. 

(c) For partial disability, a weekly payment equal to 50 percent of the differ- 
ence between the average weekly wages before the injury and the average week!y 
wages which the injured employee is able to earn thereafter, but not more tha: 
$25 a week; maximum period, 300 weeks. 

(d) For certain specified disabilities, 50 percent of wages for period, varying 
with type of disability; periods ranging from 74% weeks to 500 weeks. Payments 
shall not exceed $25 nor be less than $5 a week. For serious facial, head, or 
bodily disfigurement, maximum $2,500. Maximum recovery under the act, 
$5,500. Claims must be filed within 1 year after the accident, and if death 
results from the accident, within 1 year after the time of death. Notice of acci- 
dent must be given to the employer within 30 days. 

Insurance.—Employer must insure in an authorized corporation, association, 
organization, or mutual insurance association, or furnish to the commission proo! 
of financial ability to pay direct the compensation as provided for under the law. 

Security of payments—Compensation claims are not assignable, and are 
exempt from all claims of creditors and from taxes. Claims have the same prefer- 


ence against the assets of the employer as claims for unpaid wages. No agree- 


ment by an employee to pay any portion of the premium shall be valid, nor may 
an employee waive his rights to compensation. 

Administration.—By an industrial commission of five members. The con- 
mission conducts hearings and makes compensation awards. LEither party ha- 
the right of appeal to the court of common pleas for the county in which t! 
alleged accident occurred. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES 





Development of Family-Allowance System in France 
in 1934 


URING the 12 months ended December 31, 1934, the number of 

approved equalization funds for family allowances in France 
increased from 186 to 210, according to a report submitted to the 
fifteenth French Congress on Family Allowances, held in Clermont- 
Ferrand, May 29 and 30, 1935. This expansion and other develop- 
ments are recorded in the following table compiled from figures taken 
from the July 8, 1935, issue of Industrial and Labor Information 
(Geneva) which is the source of most of the information in this 


article. 
Family-Allowance Funds in France in 1933 and 1934 


[Franc at par=3.92 cents; average exchange rate, 1933=5.03 cents; 1934=6.57 cents] 








December 31— 


1933 





Percent increase 
1934 








Number of equalization funds..........-. ptlisiblideigented 186 | 210 
Number of undertakings belonging to fund 67, 000 157, 000 
Number of workers covered by funds 2, 425, 000 3, 750, 000 


Amount paid out in family allowances by funds per Francs Francs 
435, 000, 000 675, 000, 000 











From the findings of an investigation immediately preceding the 
holding of the Congress last May the French National Committee on 
Family Allowances estimated that at that time there were 224 equali- 
zation funds having a membership of 162,000 employers, covering 
3,889,000 workers, 1,183,000 families, and 2,137,000 children, and 
distributing over 700,000,000 francs per annum in allowances. If 
some of the larger enterprises which pay allowances directly, such as 
mines, railways, and undertakings operating public services under 
concessions, were added, the workers covered would total 4,889,000 
and the amount expended in allowances, 1,520,000,000 francs. The 


inclusion of public servants would raise the latter total to 2,000,000,000 
franes. 
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Social Services 


In 1934 the family-allowance funds continued their interest jy 
social services. While such activities were not legally compulsory 
and had become more burdensome as a result of the depression and 
the inadequate enforcement of the family-allowance act, nevertheless, 
they had been amalgamated and developed since the preceding year 
and the number of funds having at least a nucleus of such services 
had increased from 70 to 119. Outstanding among these activities 
were the payment of childbirth and nursing bonuses, prenatal and 
infant-welfare consultations, the distribution of linen for babies, 
domestic training, and especially the providing of visiting nurses who 
numbered 390 at the time the report was prepared. 

In 1934 the family-allowance funds had sent 10,000 children to 
seaside, mountain, or country resorts. These various social services 
had cost the funds 15,000,000 frances. 


Demographic Effects 


Ir was also reported at the congress that the birth rate in families 
receiving benefits from the French family-allowance funds continued 
to be 30 percent higher than that in the general population for the 
same age groups, while the rates for infant mortality and stillbirths 
were more than 50 percent below those for the general population. 


Recommendations for Extension of System 


In concLupiNG his report the director of the National Committee 
on Family Allowances urged that the act of 1932 be made universally 
operative even in the smallest details by issuing decrees making it 
applicable to occupations not yet included, and ‘“‘by the effective 
affiliation of all persons covered to regularly approved funds or 
services.” 

The International Labor Office Year-Book, 1934-35, states that on 
January 1, 1935, the only industries not yet covered by the French 
Family-Allowance Act of March 11, 1932, were— 

Agriculture and forestry, fisheries, inadequately defined industries, bakeries 
and pastrycooks’ establishments, pork butchers’ establishments, basketmaking, 
wheelwrights’ shops and coachmaking, the manufacture of various wooden 
utensils, the cutting of precious stones, transport by water, various branches of 


commerce, ecclesiastical occupations, various associations, experts and technicians, 
personal services. 
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National Family Allowance Fund in Italy 


NATIONAL Family Allowance Fund for industry has been 

created in Italy under legal provisions recently approved by 
the Minister of Corporations. The headquarters of the fund will 
be at the National Fascist Institute of Social Welfare in Rome. A 
résumé of the functions of this fund is given in the Belgian Revue du 
Travail (March 1935) which, unless otherwise noted, is the source of 
the following data. 

Under an agreement concluded October 11, 1934, between the 
Fascist Confederation of Manufacturers and the Fascist Confedera- 
tion of Industrial Workers, the fund will pay family allowances to 
industrial wage earners having family responsibilities, who work not 
over 40 hours per week. Domestic workers are not eligible for family 
allowances, unless the administrative committee decides otherwise. 

The fund’s resources wlll be derived from equal contributions by 
employers and employees and other revenues that may become 
available. 

Contributions were scheduled to begin in December 1934, and 
according to the Family Endowment Chronicle of April 1935 (London) 
payment of allowances was to begin about the middle of January 1935. 
Contributions due previous to the period determined for the payment 
of allowances will be paid by the fund. 

Contributions.—All industrial employees are to contribute 1 percent 
of their wages for work not to exceed 40 hours per week, or an average 
of 40 hours per week for a longer period fixed by agreement, and 5 
percent of their wages for all hours over 40, even when such hours are 
the normal hours. The employers are to contribute an equal amount. 
The contributions of the employees are to be deducted from their 
wages by their employer, who is to enter on his pay roll, or similar 
record, the amount deducted from the wages of each worker and the 
allowances paid to those entitled thereto. 

Benefits—Family allowances will be paid from the date fixed by 
the administrative committee of the fund. This committee will 
determine the amount to be paid, taking into consideration the 
available resources. Wage earners, who work not over 40 hours per 
week, or an average of 40 hours a week during a period fixed by 
agreement, are entitled to allowances when they are heads of families 
with dependent children under 14 years of age. Legitimated chil- 
dren, adopted children, and recognized natural children, as well as 
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legitimate children, are beneficiaries of family allowances. Payment 
of allowances is to be made by the employer, at the end of each pay 
period, to those entitled thereto on the basis of the number of children 
in their charge, which is to be established by documentary proof. 

The employer is required to report to the provincial headquarters 
of the National Fascist Institute of Social Welfare, within 5 days after 
the payment of allowances, the amount of contributions due, the 
reason for the 1 percent and the 5 percent deductions from wages, and 
the number and amount of the allowances paid during the period of 
the report. If the amount of the contributions is greater than the 
amount of the corresponding allowances, the employer is required to 
remit the balance within 5 days to the provincial headquarters of the 
National Fascist Institute of Social Welfare, to be placed to the 
credit of the Family Allowance Fund. If, on the contrary, the 
amount of the allowances paid exceeds the contributions, the pro- 
vincial headquarters will promptly pay the balance to the employer 
on behalf of the national fund. 

Administration of fund.—The fund is administered by a committee, 
composed of a president, chosen jointly by the two industrial con- 
federations or appointed by the Minister of Corporations, three 
representatives of the Fascist Confederation of Manufacturers, three 
representatives of the Fascist Confederation of Industrial Workers, 
the Director General of Labor, Welfare, and Social Assistance in the 
Ministry of Corporations, the Director General of the National Fascist 
Institute of Social Welfare, and a representative of the Directorate 
of the National Fascist Party. 

The administrative committee is given all the necessary powers for 
the management of the fund. It fixes the amount of the allowances, 
rules on the applications for benefits, fixes the contributions, approves 
the annual balance sheets, and decides on the use of the funds and 
reserves. It may also, with the approval of the Minister of Corpora- 
tions, establish other systems of contributions and disbursement 
than those prescribed. Appeals from the committee’s decisions may 
be made to the Minister of Corporations, who is the final authority. 

A board of managers, composed of a representative of the Ministry 
of Corporations, a representative of the Fascist Confederation of 
Manufacturers, and a representative of the Fascist Confederation of 
Industrial Workers, directs the administration of the fund. 

The fund utilizes the services of the National Fascist Institute of 
Social Welfare, having at each provincial headquarters of this institute 
a provincial committee for family allowances. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in July 1935 


CCORDING to preliminary reports, 156 strikes and lockouts 
A began in July 1935. In July a year ago there were 128 new 
strikes and lockouts. Although there were considerably more strikes 
this July than last, there were less than half as many persons involved. 

These preliminary figures are based on news items obtained from 621 
daily papers, labor papers, and trade journals, as well as reports from 
all Government labor boards. Verified and detailed information on 
these July disputes will appear in the November Monthly Labor 
Review. 

The following table shows the number of strikes and lockouts begin- 
ning each month since January 1934, the number in progress, the 
number ended, and the number in effect at the end of each month. 
It also shows the number of workers involved, and the number of 
man-days idle during the month because of strikes and lockouts. 
These figures do not include disputes lasting less than 1 day or 
involving fewer than 6 workers. 


Strikes and Lockouts, January 1934 to July 1935 








: ——— 
Number of strikes and lockouts— Workers involved i 
Sa Man- 
| days 

Month ; Beginning— | idle 

\In prog- Ended | In ef- | . In prog- | during 
— — * ey a month 
Prior to} In | 2U™DE) month | C24 OF | ~~ 4 
month | month | month 

















80,880 | 668, 301 
110,910 | 939, 580 
127, 742 | 1, 424, 833 
199, 580 | 2,517,749 
249, 693 | 2, 226, 069 
106,852 | 1,676, 265 
219,037 | 2,020,172 
122, 144 | 1,735, 672 
486, 798 | 4,029, 155 
102,971 | 852, 787 
98,201 | 841, 570 

376, 297 





776, 793 
846, 145 
118 955, 480 
139 4, 200, 617 
134 1, 777, 022 
131 1, 472, 000 
146 | ‘ 1, 470, 000 























‘ Preliminary. 
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Significant Strikes in July 


Amonc the prolonged strikes in progress during July were: (a) The 
strike called on May 13 at the New York Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Camden, N. J., which was not yet settled at the close of the month: 
(6) the strike of street-railway employees at Omaha, Nebr., called on 
April 19, which was not ended at the close of the month; (c) the 
Northwest lumber strike; (d) the Laclede Gas Light Co. strike at St. 
Louis; and (e) the strike at the Tucapau Mills in South Caroling. 
Significant July strikes of short duration were the general strike at 
Terre Haute, Ind., and the Boulder Dam strike. Summaries of th, 
above-mentioned strikes which have terminated are given below. 

Northwest lumber strike—Half of the manufacturing wage earners 
in the States of Washington and Oregon are engaged in the lumbering 
industry. One-fourth of all those engaged in the lumbering industry 
in the United States work in Washington and Oregon.' Most of the 
industry in the Northwest is owned and controlled by large lumber 
corporations, integrated concerns which carry on all the processes from 
the cutting down of trees to the selling of finished wood and paper 
products. There are two predominant types of labor: The loggers 
who work in the woods and live in camps or company barracks, and 
the sawyers and others in the sawmills and shingle and planing mills 
located in cities or company towns. 

Due to the gradual depletion of some forest stands and the opening of 
others, the basic wood industries are always on the move and a large 
proportion of the loggers are casual or migratory. In addition to 
frequent dislocations, there are sharp seasonal fluctuations. Logging 
camps are generally closed down during July and August because of 
dry weather which causes fire hazards. In the mid-winter heavy snow- 
falls prevent much logging. In the best of times, the average logger 
is compelled to seek a new job five or six times a year. Sawmill 
workers also suffer from irregularity of employment, due to the chaotic 
condition of the industry which leads to chronic overstocking of the 
market. Within recent years the large sawmills have installed con- 
veyor systems and electric machinery, which have resulted in speed- 
up and displacement of labor. The estimated number of employees 
connected with the West Coast lumber industry dropped from 86,000 
before the depression to 36,500 during the first quarter of 1935.’ 

Prior to the adoption of the code, the 10-hour day and 60-hour 
week prevailed. The amended code provided for a 40-hour week 
and a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour in the Northwest and 24 cents 


in the Southern lumber areas. Because the code authority was 
unabJe to control the flagrant digressions from code prices and quotas 





1 Computed from 1931 Census of Manufactures. 
1 The 4-L Lumber News, May 15, 1935, p. 7. 
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the lumber industry discarded its code some time before the Supreme 
Court decision on the N. I. R. A. 

During March 1935, when strike agitation was already started, the 
average weekly earnings in logging and sawmills in Washington and 
Oregon were $18.88, and for all manufacturing in the United States 
were $21.09. Since the general average for manufacturing includes in- 
dustries in which women are engaged, the difference would be even 
creater than $2.21 if lumber earnings were compared with male 
occupations alone. In addition to relatively low earnings, men work- 
ing in the lumber industry are exposed to accident hazards greater 
than ordinary. During 1933 the accident frequency rate in 30 prin- 
cipal manufacturing industries in the United States was 22.2 percent.® 
For logging and lumbering in Washington and Oregon, it was 76.6 
percent, or almost 3% times as great. 

During the twenties, the 4—L organization, organized during the 
war, was the dominant organization for employer-employee negotia- 
tions. Although a few local unions of saw millworkers and woodsmen 
remained, the International Union of Timber Workers, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, disbanded in 1922. The old 1. W. W. 
organizations which had been very active before the war also declined 
into obscurity. During the depression the 4—L suffered the same loss 
in membership and influence as regular unions, company unions, 
and personnel programs in industry generally. Some companies and 
their workers withdrew altogether, others maintained an indifferent 
attachment. 

The advent of the N. I. R. A. brought on a resurgence of trade- 
union activity. A. F. of L. federal locals of loggers, sawmill, ply mill, 
and shingle workers sprang up throughout Washington and Oregon. 
On April 1, 1935, these federal locals organized into the Sawmill and 
Timber Workers’ Union and became a part of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

Discontent with low earnings and reduced employment had been 
growing among all lumber workers, employee membership of the 
4-L as well as members of the new union. During the early months 
of the year, labor representatives of the 4—L started wage discussions 
at their joint meetings. On March 23, 1935, the Sawmill and Timber 
Workers’ Union voted to go on strike on May 6, if at that time they 
had not met with complete success in their negotiations with the 
various lumber operators. A proposed agreement providing for a 
30-hour week, 75 cents an hour minimum wage, and union recognition 
was drawn up and mailed to all operators. Without exception the 
operators either ignored or rejected the agreement and made no 
counter-proposal. 





* Frequency rate is based upon the number of persons killed or injured for every million man-hours 
worked. (Figures from unpublished reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 
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Although not officially sanctioned by the union, walkouts occurred 
at a number of plants several weeks before the scheduled strike. By 
May 6 the force of the strike had become so powerful that many 0; 
the plants did not even try to open. On the official opening of the 
strike, all plants were picketed and only a few men remained aq; 
work. By the first of June the strike had reached its peak, wit), 
practically all camps and mills tied up, involving 32,000 lumber 
workers. Shipping and other affiliated industries were seriously 
affected. In order to save perishable goods the union and berry 
growers made arrangements to reopen plants making fruit boxes and 
crates. 

On May 20-22, the 4-L held a convention and agreed upon 
scale of wage increases amounting to 5 cents on the minimum rates 
from 45 to 50 cents, 6 cents on wages from 55 to 62% cents, and 7 
cents on rates from 65 to 72% cents. These wage increases wer 
granted after a great deal of heated discussion. 

The partial success of the 4-L, together with the Supreme Court 
decision on the N. R. A. on May 27, influenced many members oi 
the Sawmill and Timber Workers’ Union to moderate its demands 
and expectations. 

Abe Muir, vice president of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, who was in charge of the strike, drew up a set of 
proposals later known as the “ Muir plan.’’ This called for a 50-cent 
minimum wage, a 40-hour week, and union recognition. From this 
date the dispute became a three-cornered struggle between the 4-L., 
those in the union willing to accept the more moderate terms, and 
a left-wing group which withdrew from the Muir leadership and 
organized the Northwest Strike Committee. The last-named group 
held out for the 75-cent minimum wage, 30-hour week, and the closed 
union shop. 

Several of the lumber mills made plans to open June 1, after the) 
had promised the 50-cent rate. In a few days, however, they were 
compelled to close because of renewed picketing and determination 
on the part of the group which insisted upon the 75-cent wage and 
closed shop. The situation remained tense throughout the mont! 
of June. The National Guard was called in and made hundreds o! 
arrests. In Tacoma, State troops assumed entire charge of the city. 

Toward the last of June the Federal Lumber Mediation Board, 
appointed by the Secretary of Labor, began negotiations between tlic 
union and individual companies. On June 30, one company at 
Portland signed a union agreement providing for the 50-cent minimum 
rate and union recognition. On July 2,a company at Aberdeen signed 
a similar agreement. Two of the largest companies, Long-Bell and 
Weyerhaeuser, began operations on the same wage and hour schedule 
but without written agreements. Through July and August thie 
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struggle continued. Some plants which opened up with union agree- 
ments were forced to close again because of the persistent picketing 
of the union group which insisted on the 75-cent rate and closed shop. 
Some companies were able to renew operations on the 50-cent rate 
with no signed agreement. Other companies accepted a modified 
form of union recognition, promising to deal with union-shop com- 
mittees composed of their own employees. By the middle of August 
practically all mills had reopened on one basis or another and the 
strike which cost the northwest lumber workers over six million dollars * 
in wages was virtually ended. 

Opinions on the results of the strike vary. The 4—L is very em- 
phatic in denouncing the strike as being unnecessary, since the wage 
increase had been obtained through peaceful negotiation. A con- 
siderable group within the Sawmill and Timber Workers’ Union was 
disappointed not to have gained the 75 cents minimum wage and 
closed shop. Union officials maintain, however, that the best possible 
settlements were made and that trade-unionism, for the first time 
since the war, is again a dominant factor in the northwest lumber 
industry. 

Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis —In December 1934, the Regional 
Labor Board found the Laclede Gas Light Co. guilty of violation of 
section 7 (a) of the N. 1. R. A., in failing to bargain collectively with 
the Gas House Workers’ Union as the representative of the majority 
of its employees and, by its discharge of one Davis, in interfering with, 
restraining, and coercing its employees in their self-organization. 
On March 19, 1935, the National Labor Relations Board sustained 
the Regional Labor Board findings.* 

In the face of this decision, the company continued in its refusal to 
reinstate the discharged employee and to recognize the union, and on 
March 28 the distribution department, comprising 550 mechanics, 
went on strike. Gas service was seriously impaired but not entirely 
cut off, since the gas company contracted some of its work to another 
company and hired new persons whom they housed inside the plant 
with police protection. 

With the financial assistance of other local unions, the strikers were 
enabled to hold out for 3% months. On July 15 the company and 
union agreed to refer disputed matters to an arbitrator, with the 
general understanding that the union would give up its closed-shop 
demand and that the company would recognize the union as the 
collective-bargaining agent for its members. 





‘ This wage loss should not be considered as a loss on the entire industry’s pay roll. Since market needs 
were filled by other areas, the wages lost by strikers were gained by other lumbermen. The 4-~L Lumber 
News, June 15, states: ‘‘ The production of the mills and camps now closed by the strike is not needed in the 
present condition of the national and foreign lumber markets. * * * The millsnow down could remain 
closed for the rest of the year without affecting particularly the national lumber market, except to bring 


more prosperity to the South aud other regions.” 
’ Decisions of the National Labor Relations Board, vol. II, p. 228. 
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Tucapau Mills, Tucapau, S. C—A 5 months’ strike at the Tucapay 
Mills was settled on July 15 when the local union of the United Textile 
Workers of America voted to return to work on a compromise settle- 
ment. The strike was called when the company discharged two 
calender tenders. The company charged the men with having 
marked the cloth. The union claimed they were discharged because 
of union activity. The Governor of the State visited the strike 
scene and together with a Federal mediator finally brought the com- 
pany and union representatives together. 

General strike, Terre Haute-—The third general strike in American 
history occurred in Terre Haute, Ind., on July 22. The first such strike 
was in Seattle in 1919, the second in San Francisco in July 1934. Last 
year general strikes were threatened in Toledo during the Electric 
Auto Lite Co. strike, and in Minneapolis during the truck drivers’ 
strike, but these never materalized. 

On March 23, employees of the Columbian Enameling & Stamping 
Co. went out on strike after failing in their negotiations with the 
company for union recognition. For weeks pickets paraded peace- 
fully around the company’s property and the plant remained closed. 
On July 18 the company imported 58 guards from Chicago. In pro- 
test, 48 local unions, including the miners in the county, declared a 
“labor holiday.” For 2 days all transportation and industry in the 
city was paralyzed. The Governor declared martial law and sent 
several hundred National Guardsmen to disperse the strikers. More 
than 150 arrests were made. Upon the arrival of two Government 
conciliators, the American Federation of Labor representative called 
off the general strike. 

The ending of the general strike, however, did not remove the cause 
of the trouble at the Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. That 
strike was still in progress at the close of the month. 

Boulder Dam.—Dissatisfaction with wage rates caused 800 men, 
members of several craft unions, to go on strike against the Six Com- 
panies, Inc., at Boulder Dam on July 11. The immediate cause was 
a recent extension of the workday from 7% to 8 hours. Workers on 
the Boulder Dam project, however, had long contended that they 
should benefit from the higher wage rates established by the Public 
Works Administration, since the work now being done is financed by 
P. W. A. funds. Other causes of dissatisfaction set forth by the union 
were: The 7-day week in a climate where the mercury remains pr ac- 
tically stationary at 120°, the high number of fatalities due to in- 
adequate safety regulations and nonenforcement of State safety laws, 
a ‘‘blackballing system”’ which deprives workers leaving the service 
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of one contractor from obtaining employment from another, a com- 
pany-police system which the union maintained was used to subdue 
and terrorize men who ‘“‘have the temerity to complain against the 
atrocious conditions prevalent.” ® 

The strikers demanded the establishment of the 6-day week, 
elimination of the “black list’’, return of all workmen without dis- 
crimination, minumum wages of $1 for skilled labor and 75 cents for 
common labor. 

For 2 weeks all construction work on the Dam was at a virtual 
standstill, although the unions permitted such service men to work 
as were needed to protect Government property. ‘There was no 
violence or property damage during the strike. Work was resumed 
on July 26, when it was agreed that the original working hours should 
be restored, and the union and company agreed to refer other matters 
to arbitration. 

Later the Department of Interior promised that all new contracts 
would carry the stipulation that hours of labor and wage rates must 
be in accordance with P. W. A. regulations. 


——— one 


Analysis of Strikes and Lockouts in May 1935 


HERE were 153 new strikes and lockouts, involving nearly 

106,000 workers, in May 1935. There were 139 strikes and lock- 
outs which began in earlier months but continued into May, making 
the total number in progress during the month 292. Figures for these 
strikes and lockouts are shown by industry in table 1. This table and 
succeeding tables exclude all strikes lasting less than 1 day or involving 
| fewer than 6 workers. 

Nearly half of the 153 new strikes and lockouts in May were in 5 
industrial groups—the transportation industries had 19, building and 
construction 15, textiles 14, machinery manufacturing industries 13, 
and lumber industries 13. The largest strike in May was the general 
strike of lumber workers in Washington and Oregon, which involved 
32,000 workers. 

The “interindustry”’ strike shown at the end of the table was a 1- 
day strike on May 8, of 3,000 stove, shoe, and clothing workers in 
Belleville, Ill., as a general protest of organized labor against the 
hiring of new men by the Illinois Power & Light Co. to replace its 
striking union workers. A month later, June 6, the strike of elec- 
trical workers of the Power Co. was settled with the granting of wage 
increases and shorter hours. 





* Bulletin of the Metal Trades Department, August 1935. 
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Table 1.—Strikes and Lockouts in May 1935, by Industry 
Beginning In pro 

in May during May Man-days 

Industry > gare . 

urin 

. Workers | ,, Workers} May 

Number involved Number involved | 7 
All industries........................----4...-.---! 153 | 165,972 292 | 157, 402 1 1, 777, 0% 

Iron and steel and their products, not includ- 

I eewaon 7 607 14 3, 303 29, 691 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. 2 156 3 1, 751 6, 378 
Delts, nuts, Washers, and rivets.................|..........].......--- 1 50 50 
Ee Ce eee Pee ee a ee 1 216 1 216 648 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cut- 

Ne ee ee eee Te ee Sey 1 53 L 53 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures..........._.__.-- 1 6 1 . 6 er 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and > 

SEE. GUUNEID,. casincemenadumnsihivibuce nex bile, - 2 1 55 1 55 440 
SE Son eT oe Oe Pe ee ee) OE a heme 1 50 1h 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, bas 

files, and saws) (hand tools)_................-- 1 66 1 66 72 
assent Hinde. Aeeeing- 2a Segnegte 1 114 4 1, 056 21, 1F 

Machinery, not including veneeenteneene 

RRS 13 4, 806 16 8,178 | 113, 001 
Agricultural implements._..................._.- 2 669 3 2, 819 59, 090 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies -- 5 2, 348 6 3, 152 31, 539 
Foundry and machine-shop products. --.-__...--- 2 485 2 485 1, 7% 
Radios and phonographs.......................- 1 349 2 767 14, 082 
Ee I Pe eer ae ae 3 955 3 955 6, 5ll 

Transportation equipment_______.._--_---_--__. 7 18, 237 12 23, 586 211, 497 
Automobiles, bodies and parts.................. 6 14, 349 10 19, 548 156, O15 
Shipbuilding OS OR LST AR IEE, Ot l 3, 888 2 4, 038 55, 482 

Nonferrous metals and their products___._____- 2 502 3 1, 046 13, 887 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. ..........-- 1 35 1 35 315 
Smelting and pram Ia cgh lead, and zinc. .- 1 467 1 467 5, 604 
Stamped and enamelk d ware_.................--|......-.--]....------ l 544 11, 968 

Lumber and allied products______._..___.______. 13 42,427 25 44, 892 622, 195 
RE es ae a a a oe 4 5, 481 12 6, 541 51, 754 
TD, I NN nan eth nm clnncintidieneeee 2 497 3 672 6, 14 
a — ot PR Ste BS CRT EE? 0) eS ee 3 35, 150 6 36, 380 558, 273 
Ee ee ee ee ey eee ed eee 1 1, 299 4 1, 299 6, 022 

Stone, day, and glass products__....._..._._.__- 3 130 9 3, 80 64, 160 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. ..................... 2 60 6 2, 930 60, 754 
Wag Mies one hae ch he Sole Mokcacadcsedcdevestbbie ss kstbulhgtindstts 1 300 2, 700 
oR granite, slate, and other products---_-.-- Prresttyeaiosprer: a : 2 80 

nace shhh abeabadkon caanasadnadasooes 630 

Textiles ond their products_______-.-__..._._---- 14 5, 569 39 12, 297 182, 853 

Fabrics: 
I i i 1 430 4 4, 701 94, 392 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.............__- 2 81 3 190 2, 383 
ON SER OP AR 1 378 1 378 6, 426 
A OE ERE OM Lee ERS AST 215) - ees 2 123 2, 706 
| es ee a ea 3 2, 238 10 3, 041 35, 236 
Woolen and worsted goods_._....._....___- 1 325 1 325 1, 300 
Wearing apparel: 
Gave, mem. 225. 5. oe 2 75 5 456 5, 421 
EE Te Se at a 2 2, 024 9 2, 883 30, 781 
AOL A SE Rees te ae ped tt 1 12 3 194 4, 148 
ES SS Le SS a Le ees ea ae 1 6 1 6 6 

Leather and its manufactures________._________- 3 1, 249 9 1, 994 16, 440 
IS 3 1, 249 7 1,491 10, 722 
BR AAR OR 5 ale a SES ee re Be te pee EAE ba 1 53 318 
a ot sks Lao bgdbeediaiioadinn 1 450 5, 400 

Food and kindred products_______.....___.____-- 11 3, 593 20 5, 130 34, 160 
EE GT Pe Se eee a 2 a ee 7 3, 455 8 3, 755 15, 698 
li hl 4 EME 2 Se SL a EF 3 27 5 452 9, 602 
Canning and preserving._...........-.--...-.--. 1 lll 2 134 525 
EDU Gael WUT UES oS ae oS we ah color cecste sheen dace ee 1 114 1, 824 
eS Ea ey ae eT, Se 1 180 7 
Slaughtering and meat packing ---..............|-.---.1---].------... 2 295 1, 391 

RN OE Tie Re ES Pee re ee el OS Lee St, ee Ce 1 200 4, 400 

Tobacco manufactures. _____.______.__..--..---_|----- ~~. -}------- 1 215 4,70 
ESET OS See ae SS See ee Fe Le ee | eee ee 1 215 4, 730 

Paper and printing. ._.__.........-..--..----- 7 452 13 781 12, 4% 
ae iad EE RES ES See ae Vee 1 Ys 1 98 2, 352 

ting and publishing: . 

ee re see) ee ee 1 40 4 320 6, 699 

Newspapers and periodicals_...............- 4 293 7 342 3, 7 
RR i RED RE REL SE 1 21 1 21 14i 
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Table 1.—Strikes and Lockouts in May 1935, by Industry—Continued 
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Beginning In progress 
in May during May Man-days 
Industry a 





‘ during 
Workers Number Workers May 


Number involved involved 


ee, 


Chemicals and allied products___...-...--_-____. 
Rayon and allied products 

Rubber products 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Other rubber goods 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas --__- 
Furriers and fur factories_....................... 





— _— 
me RD CO ee ee OO 


Extraction of minerals 

Coal mining 

Metalliferous mining 

Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
Transportation and communication 

Water transportation 

Motor transportation 

Electric railroad 


ee 
~ ee Ore GR tO~ 





Domestic and personal service 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses._..._~- 
Laundries 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing 


Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers 
—s and construction 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., 
Oe eee ms DUNIGINGS)......nccsccccccoscus- 
Agriculture, ete 
Agriculture 


Other nonmanufacturing industries 
Interindustry._. meee 


—_—— ls 




















Ohio experienced more new strikes and lockouts than any other 
State during the month of May, having 26 of the 153 disputes which 
began in that month. Sixteen of the new strikes and lockouts were 
in Illinois, 15 in New York, 14 in Pennsylvania, 11 in California, and 
11 in New Jersey. 

Of the 292 strikes and lockouts in progress during the month, 43 
were in New York, 42 in Ohio, and 32 in Pennsylvania. Fifteen ex- 
tended into two or more States; the largest of these were the strike of 
sawmill and lumber workers in Washington and Oregon, called on 
May 6 and not settled at the close of the month, the strike of 2,500 
clay workers in Ohio and western Pennsylvania, which began in April 
and was settled June 9, the 4-day strike of 2,000 bakery workers in 
Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans., and the strike of 3,000 zine 
and lead miners and smeltermen in Oklahoma, Missouri, and Kansas, 
which began May 8 and was not settled by the end of the month. 
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Table 2.—Strikes and Lockouts in May 1935, by States Tabl 
Beginning in May In progress during May 
Man-days 
State ae Werk idle during 
I /orkers ‘ Yorkers May 
Number | involved | Number | involved ' 
All States.......--.----------------------- 153 105, 972 292 157,402 | 1, 777,0 
Alabamsa.......--..........-....-..-.----- 8 2, 736 14 3, 387 67, 807 — 
California...----.-.----------------------- 11 1, 757 15 2, 490 15, 536 ' 
GMMAIIEE oo < ccc cncncccecccocesesccceee 2 430 5 1, 341 26, 298 All in 
rgia...----.---------.-----------.----- 4 2, 610 5 2, 730 22 478 
wae me en et nner nnn en ne nnn en---- 1 6 1 6 30 
Bcc ccntbscncccunteccecctescccscessee 16 6, 217 21 6, 850 49, 158 
Indiana...-------------------------------- 4 1,719 7 2, 276 25, O14 Iron 
Kansas. ...-------.-----.----------------- 1 32 1 bh 6 ae 
IEG 0 cin 3 chm oc cwnnice coccegesascepece 1 21 1 21 "7 Mac 
Gime. ....-----+-.--------.---------.----- 1 5 2 225 625 mer 
a thitibcocccaciinacenedoduceseesess 1 39 1 39 , Le 
Massachusetts. -.-.-.-.-...-.-..--.-.--- 7 2, 490 10 6, 116 95, 107 Non ; 
PR ennitivindnecccensoesccccecadsesese- 2 437 8 3, 044 28 bsp Lum 
Minnesota. ..-----.---.------------------- 1 400 1 400 800 cues 
Missouri-..-------.----------------------- 3 1, 225 9 2, 190 20, 198 Lp 
Gelb baie nanednnnsaddnhubbeeeness 1 60 1 3%) Leat 
gee CR ES Sere 1 21 ] 21 01 Food 
New Hampshire----.--.....-...-.-.... hint 1 325 2 405 1, 38) Paper 
a ene 11 5, 111 16 5, 452 77, Dy Con 
New York...............-...............- 15 1, 467 43 11, 042 96, 1% Ly ms 
ED a2 snc cckncncccsntabgheseace 2 490 2 490 3, 710 N 
Ohio....---------------------------------- 26 21, 289 42 29, 576 224, 359 
ES ee Se a Tae A ee 2 446 1, 658 
SE eee a ee eee 14 13, 872 32 23, 037 152, 698 Ext 
Rhode Island ----- we ncecennonceseseconcce= 1 15 4 207 2. 787 rm ra 
RET Sa EAR Tein cet ] 840 18 499 —_ 
} “DORMS q. ..2..--- 22 -- 20-2 o-oo se econo ee 3 602 5 1, 027 11, 549 Des e 
f Texas-...-.----------------------+--------|---------+--|--------.--- 4 0 18, 260 Profes 
‘ Vermont... ...----..--22-------2---000---- 1 300 1 300 600 3 id 
{ Virginia --<e----- ei ee ee es ee 1] 150 1, 050 Aad 
; ‘Washington .-------...----- atntetEednmes 3 637 8 1, 630 8) 997 Ree 
bo, a eo 1 24 3 679 12, 544 Other 
Rs did andminacnsadépuiitbGhecss 4 725 8 3, 120 58, 610 6 er 
Interstate... ..-..--..---------------------- 6 40, 865 15 46, 943 | 735, 439 enes 











More than half of the 153 strikes and lockouts beginning in May V 
involved fewer than 100 workers. Twenty strikes and lockouts in- JB %4 
volved 1,000 or more workers. orgs 

This information is indicated in table 3 which classifies the 153 J Vr 
strikes and lockouts in each industrial group according to the number JB *™ 
of workers involved. The two disputes which involved 5,000 or more  “V‘ 
workers were the strike of 32,000 lumber workers in the Pacific North- of t 
west and the strike of 9,000 auto-body workers at the Fisher Body T 
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Table 3.—-Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in May 1935, Classified by Number 
of Workers Involved 




















Number of strikes and lockouts in which the 
number of workers involved was— 

Industrial group Total 6 20 100 500 1,000 | 5,000 oi 

and | and | and | and and and and 

under|under| under] under | under | under over 

20 100 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
All industries..-...--..-- ce <seepepesoccatinstnttn 153 20 60 43 10 18 1 1 
_————— ne — 9 
Manufacturing 
Iron and steel and their products, not including 
SN hc o20escceccsssnacccnnsquecsseses 7 1 4 | oe oe ee me Seen ers 
Machinery, not including transportation equip- 
nie athe 000 oh sdsinewccevapeerceccces 13 2 4 3 3 ig Ere © a are 
Transportation equipment....................-. os 2 1 2 SS eee 
Nonferrous metals and their products-.-_--._.__- 2 eee 1 Sk Speer see. bY SRR 
Lumber and allied products--.-......-.......... 13 1 2 5 2 Stiles 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products.............._..- Bhan ae ee ee eee ee 
Textiles and their products....................- 14 3 4 4 1 Bho oon a 
Leather and its manufactures-.-.........2-.....- D Adew oe 1 =: Rilcius Rese 
Food and kindred products......-.....-...-._.. 11 3 4 | ores B fuccteteceih 
ST A 7 1 5 BD hwcanaclecnscsthiesitbccss 
Chemicals and allied products --........-.-.-_... S Depeene Se ae, ee. i * eee a 
iinabsaveccesccceraeecesces- B fncacae ee se ee oe | 
Miscellaneous manufactures. -.--................- 1 ae a ee hk eee ee 
Nonmeanufacturing 

Exemcceon GF Mmerels................5......... , ae eee 2 2 4 jcc. Beanies 
Transportation and communication--.....-.....- 19 1 10 ; eee Bee? 0) ae ~ 
pS EE eS See 6 3 1 | ee ees ee 
Domestic and- personal service --.........-.....- 10 1 7 |) ae ee eee 
i nen ncieeuascoeuns 3 1 eS CEE SES Se ee 
Building and construction. -...................-- 15 2 7 5 | Sees meweres ceed 
diced cdi shnintnatnttiinimienn aanme O hetead 1 SB lebnsose ee 
p EEE EE a ae  datinin 1 | CS eS RR Mei ei 
Other nonmanufacturing industries......._____- § eee Dees ES NE UL a aie 
Rei nnd Sh ddncapndacthieiieidds aaiée ciel TY RS eS le eee fk ol 





























Wages and hours were the major issues in 44 percent of the strikes 
and lockouts beginning in May, and matters pertaining to union 
organization were the major issues in 47 percent. The number of 
workers involved in strikes and lockouts over wages and hours 
amounted to only 20 percent of the total, however, while the workers 
involved in disputes over organization matters constituted 60 percent 
of the total. 

The major issues involved in the 153 strikes and lockouts beginning 
in May are given in table 4. Many strikes involved a number of 
points, the variations and combinations of which are too numerous to 
classify separately. For the purposes of the table, therefore, the 
strikes and lockouts are classified according to the major issue 
involved in each. 
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The eight disputes shown under “other” involved such questions 
as the collection of back wages and objections to work load and ¢y;. 
tailment of operations. 





























Table 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in May 1935 
Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 
Major issue mn ] “i 
ercent of | Percent ; 
Number total Number j ° toil of 
I aS age oe Cee Gee eee, eS BO Le 153 100. 0 105, 972 | 100.9 
Wages and hours_____.__-.-----.-.-- eee 67 43.8 | 21,080 19,9 
CN ES ee ee eee ce 2 32 20.8 12, 642 11.8 
CN SSE EES Se ee ee 13 8.5 1, 865 1.8 
Wage increase, hour decrease. -_...................- 6 3.9 2, 257 21 
Wage decrease, hour increase. ..................... 3 2.0 585 6 
‘Wages and other causes......................--.... ll 7.2 3, 253 3.1 
EE cnct, dks coda tahensebsdhonenaeédedile< 1 > 68 ] 
Hours and other causes...................-.-.....- 1 a 410 4 
atin i eee 2 Re Be eRe eT we | 2 47.0 63, 330 Py 
SS ee Pee eee See 7 4.6 5, 645 5.3 
Recognition and wages. .................-........- | 22 14.3 12,627 | 11.9 
Recognition, wages, and hours ..................-- 5 3.3 36, 007 34.1 
Recognition and other causes.....................- | 2 1.3 3, 075 2.9 
DD oc cinineions | 16 10. 4 1, 635 15 
Violation of agreement....................-.....--- 6 3.9 1,812 17 
ASTI 8 SEPG CGPS SEE 14 9.2 2, 529 | 24 
| EEE SSS St FRG OM eR eR 14 9.2 21, 562 20.3 
CL. cshintn donde tabonbdbknepcnessactibes 3 2.0 13, 800 13.0 
EEE PRS Saat Se Se 3 2.0 27 
ME Pe ee Ps er aaa ee 8 5.2 7, 735 7.3 











| 


4 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


There were 158 strikes and lockouts ending in May, which is 5 
more than the number beginning in the month. The 158 cases which 
ended are classified in table 5 according to industrial group and 
length of duration. 

Fifty-nine of the cases were terminated in less than 1 week alter 
they began and, at the other extreme, there were 8 which had been 
in progress for 3 months or more. The largest of these was the 
dispute between the Springfield Ladies’ Handbag Co. and its em- 
ployees in New York City and Holyoke, Mass., which began in 
September 1934, over the question of a wage increase. Approxi- 
mately 435 workers were out until May 16, 1935, when, in accordance 
with a decision of the National Labor Relations Board, the company 
agreed to take the employees back without discrimination. The 
wages were to be the same as paid prior to the dispute. 
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Table 5.—Duration of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in May 1935 















































Number of strikes a re oe with duration 
1s) —_—_ 
Industrial group Total ave 1 a % and| 1and | 2and . 
than1/ less p .. 1 Fa 2 Fo 3 months 
week — month! months! months | °F ™ore 
Sei diccodenhatniwccsctsidebecuns< 158 59 31 33 20 7 8 
Manufacturing 
Iron and steel and their products, not including 
ae et chine ensind a enimnamninsil 7 1 1 2 ae oe 
Machinery, not including transportation equip- 
Sato dainabatigbastasdadmadpeevesanes q 5 1 2 tecasett a tS 
Transportation equipment....................... 9 2 3 fees bre 3S" Ii ae 
‘ Nonferrous metals and their products_.......___- | oes | Deacided OT ee! ee 
6 Lumber and allied products. .................... 13 1 4 4 3 of kh. Ao 
| Stone, clay, and glass FA AR EE: | eres 2 1 3 He ees 1 
Textiles and their products.....................- 13 2 3 4 3 Tt Tee 
at Leather and its manufactures.................... 6 1 ORR Nee: 1 3 
9.5 Food and kindred protlucts...................... 11 6 1 1 2 $492533-. 
Pe i encincandnnesannncoos 7 3 1 1 Ere 1 
or Rubber products. .................-.-.-....-...- 2 Be. tides eee MTT. eee 
+ iscellaneous manufactures ..........-.....---.- _} eaeet 2 2 1 2 2 
" ‘ Nonmanufacturing 
24 
Extraction of minerals............-.-...-.---..--- 5 1 2 1 > MAS Soa 
oy Transportation and communication. ----.--.....-- 15 12 1 1 SURES Seth oe 
0 ee nccenenames 9 2 1 5 2 aA eee 
Domestic and personal service__.............---- s 5 1 | Severe Sra 1 
A A LTS ac 2 a MS cf |} 
Building and construction.....................-. 17 g 4 3 GFR Te 
nian tinitnnhominibsiinbdnbrnse sees : : ee Serer __ Scenes 5 
Other nonmanufacturing industries.........--.-- 1 i Aor SRG. Veo OU eS 
Lich 
and Of the 158 strikes and lockouts which ended in May, 57 were 


settled through the negotiations of the employers and representatives 
fter of organized workers directly. Government conciliators or labor 
een boards assisted in negotiating toward the settlement of 56 cases. 

the Less than 5 percent of the workers involved in the 158 strikes and 
em- lockouts ending in May settled directly with their employers; 26 per- 
| in cent obtained settlements through direct negotiations between their 
oxi- union representatives and employers, while 38 percent were assisted 
nee by Government conciliators or labor boards. No formal settlements 
any were obtained in 29 cases; this means that the strikers went back to 
The work without a settlement or that they lost their jobs when the 
employers hired new workers to take their places, went out of busi- 
hess, or moved their operations to other cities. The methods of 
negotiating strikes are shown in table 6. 
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Table 6.—Methods of Negotiating Toward Settlement of Strikes and Lockout, 
Ending in May 1935 


























Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— — 
Percent of Percent of 
Number total Number total 
BF i endanotncnarendicasccadtttttbbsaesct.«sitas 158 | 100. 0 69, 385 
Employer and workers directly_...............-.__..-- 12 | 7.6 3,221 | 
Employer and representatives of organized workers 
MEMORIES Bho AS | ide OL, eae a 57 | 36.1 17,912 
Government conciliators or labor boards....._..._..__- 56 | 35. 4 26, 102 
Private conciliators or arbitrators................_____- 4 2.5 102 
Terminated without formal settlement____..._.._..__- 29 18.4 22, 048 














- 


The workers won in almost 46 percent of the strikes and lockouts 
which ended in May, obtained compromise settlements in 21% per- 
cent and lost in 26 percent of the cases. This is shown in table 7. 

In terms of the number of workers involved, 36 percent obtained 
favorable settlements, 46 percent obtained compromise settlements, 
and 16 percent obtained unfavorable settlements. 

For statistical purposes the success or failure of a strike or lockout 
must be determined by comparing the results with the original 
issues or demands. [If all of the demands made by a group of strikers 
are granted, the strike must be considered successful; if part of the 
demands are granted, the settlement is a compromise; if none of the 
demands are granted, the strike is a failure so far as the workers are 
concerned. ‘This is the only practical procedure which can be followed 
in determining the results of a large number of disputes. It is im- 
possible to take into account the tactics sometimes used by the 
unions of asking for more than they expect or hope to obtain. For 
this reason settlements of strikes which, from a statistical standpoint, 
must be interpreted as compromises may be regarded as victories by 
the unions, 


= 
= 
aA® 


—— ee 
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Table 7.—Results of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in May 1935 

















Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 
ercent 0 ercent 0 

Number total Number total 
TE eee Lees eee perry ae es 158 100.0 69, 385 I 00.0 
Poy es ee ee i ore 72 45.6 24, 895 
rE Oy ion on cence ccco cet sthset 41 25.9 10, 985 
ied b nts. dbotidinelteescoutetdcbach se 34 21.5 31, 672 
ES a ne ewmncdcacecocncsmees 3 1.9 58 
ES SS ES a re ee ee eee mee ee 3 1.9 1, 180 
I ricci eect aa ihind sulle nkeisiibinan sna badehin 5 3.2 595 

















| Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


The results of the 158 strikes and lockouts ending in May in relation 
to the major issues involved are given in table 8. The workers 
obtained favorable settlements in 54 percent of the wage and hour 
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disputes and in 39 percent of the disputes over organization matters . 
They lost 21 percent of the wage and hour disputes and 34 percent of 
the organization disputes. Compromise settlements were obtained 
in 22 percent of the wage and hour disputes and in 18 percent of the 
organization disputes. 


Table 8.—Results of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in May 1935 in Relation to 
Major Issues Involved 





























Number of strikes and lockouts, the results of 
which were— 
Juris- 
Major issues Total Unfa- Apert 

Favor- diction 

able to — ane or rival — Not re- 
wy work- | mises settle mined | Ported 
ers 

ments 
4 ee eee ee 158 72 41 34 3 . 3 5 
Wages and heurs.....................-.-.. 67 36 14 iedntlncottivgs 2 
Wage increase... ..........-.-.-- 22-222 33 16 7 | ORs See ee 1 
We I once neck cnc eo 0. ec cee gn 10 6 3 | A a ee al 
Wage increase, hour decrease __-.-_-...--_- 7 5 1 | RT RS PRS ERs 
Wage decrease, hour increase. -----...-.-- | ea fen Se BPS See ‘ 
Wages and other causes_........._.--._-- 14 8 2 Ss REGS P TARR 1 
i a inn techie ach anbsabiiaen< 1 eS ee ee See eee ee ee 
other cavis@s_..............--- Bib dacmddlodenchin EPR eee CR eR BS Ser 
S oe one ae ee 71 28 24 3 a 3 3 
Union recognition --............-.....-.- 7 2 9 OCR, Pe Gees. 2S ee 1 
Union reeognition and wages. -......--_- 13 4 5 | Ge. ee Oe es Be et 
Union recognition and hours-_-_.___---_--- 1 Os Sn me. ee 4 ERS: Se Pe eee oa 
Union reeognition, hours, and wages-.-__| 11 8 1 oe Ss ee i A 
Union reeognition and other causes. ----- 1 Bic dks eed ntibdesodbiacstesit Meee 
0: RR ee ea 18 5 9 | =< 1 | 1 
Violation of agreement..............-.-.- 4 oh eee ee Ee ee) eee en ee 
SE SE 16 3 5 >, oe eee 2 1 
di ibs che du dally oduldtiowdes chil 20 Ss 3 6 D lankttdsictu shite 
ERA It Src eee 3 Bh Bes sa ed 9 Oe ee ee ee 
SD goede bhi ddcenecadiches Loe Be dolinns indadsseptebe «ibe in capolicdad nae 
ER ST ES ee 13 7 2 / eae ap eae ee cess 
ER EE LS 8 EES ES ae | See.e TEP ange OP Pa eR eee ee eae 























Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in 
July 1935 


By Hugs L. Kerwin, Director oF CONCILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, 
exercised her good offices in connection with 114 labor disputes 
during July 1935. These disputes affected a known total of 62,951 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout, or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS 











Wage Agreement in the Borax Industry on the Pacific 











Coast ! to bk 
“ . . * j ti 
FTER many negotiations Borax Workers’ Union No. 18640 and " 7 
the Pacific Coast Borax Co. entered into an agreement covering F 
» re . . . ° . ur 
the refinery at Wilmington, Calif. By this agreement wages were in- 1 
creased in practically every department, and Mexican labor was 
. . wil 
brought up to the wage level of the United States workers. Formerly nt 
. . . . inte 
there were many differentials even on the same jobs. 
The agreement sets the following rates of wages per hour at the 
refinery, effective February 1, 1935. 
W: 
Wage Rates of Borax Workers, Established by 1935 Agreement 
Rate Rate 
Department and occupation per Department and occupation per 
hour hour 
Borar department Package department ape 
| SS Se Re a ere io, $0. 65 EE OE, ES Re en $0. 85 S 
GNIS bbc node bk tnnacacesebbdbaneed * 65 Mechanic, assistant_.................._.-- .70 ta 
EE PE eS . 60 Package borax case sealers. ..............- . 5834 
QO Ta et Te Ee Ses gE eae 46 ag! 
Digester chargeroom eee 6 eae . 60 0S EE haa . 65 
Barge operator... ......................... . 65 Package acid attendant_.............____- 65 yet 
PTET CIE LAS Oe ee Se . 60 d 
Digester operator.._................--..-- . 65 Mechanical depart ment a 
0 a ee - 65 | 60 
OUI a6 nid cochbbccuustinishasduca® . 65 Pails da ceadbbotetsvadsclc<<cedcsse- 65 pal 
EE eh . 60 | . 70 r 
A ER REET OR RIEEE Ih Fa) OS ye 22 Ss SERS Cre eee 91 | 
SEE CSR See: RFE Ste . 67 Mechanics, second .....................-- 85 
Digester chief operator................--.- 71 ) SS EET RD: RIE PP 75 ap! 
a 71 Chest @ectrician ..................-...--.- 1. 08 
Vatroom operator.._.....................- . 65 Chief millwright.........................- 97 
Hammer screen attendant ---__-........--- . 65 h 
Ts. cuteiinadiiods . 65 Potassium sulphate department sni 
Girls—bag stencilers....................... . 46 
Wench i weg ROD a EP Se eee . 65 
arehouse REE SE RS a ea . 60 
ESSERE Sa Se eR S/S . 58 Ser 
EG STP TIE TS Are . 67 Miscellaneous Ser 
ES, ES IE SE ae . 67 ee ee) occeneuses . 65 
Assistant warehousemen__--_.-........-.-.- .62% || Cooper, assistant.......................... . 60 Jw 
Ne 6k onto ectstecdiane . 67 = ER RS SS PE ST . 58% 
Bag filler (sewing machine crew)_.-......- 60 Vilkker Goth sewet.........J...L....-.....- . 67 
Filter cloth sewer, assistant..............- . 60 
Acid department SE A. oS Ce . 65 
. 60 Ne ile RS TET SRT . 5834 Pa 
CO Se ae ee - 65 - Manganese borate operator. -_-_.........-- . 67 
— Ce SS HE ERs eee TS ‘ = ns * Tr 
OE REE ee Tk ; p departme | 
oaieaes SES REPRE E ERS: F- TY lB . 60 ER IIE Ee 2 a lil Sells ERS, See . 58% W 
SE RS Sa SE FS SB . 65 Chip Sochise GUNEOE,. ohh suddce<icoke's- . 67 
Gs encnccocheondaiiniapapeduied PS: GR toes a ae . 65 
Piictanbithinccumdpencndmotsionadbibhe . 65 
GeO I a «<n cacboccctpeccntpsduns= . 65 Power plant Per 
Ammonium borate operator. ...........-- . 60 month 
PED SEEN. «oc ckecboccotpecdabepaniinns En ca diicaclinschodehpeceectecce 
|| Next 18 months...............-..........- 
i eteie<nsileg dauhatnnéeetulben- 

















1 Data are from American Federationist, June 1935. 
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de 
5834 


5834 


nth 
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Rules of seniority, promotion, transfer, reduction of force, and 
leave of absence, were provided in the agreement. 

In case of any grievance or dispute, every amicable means shall be 
exercised to settle the matter. If a satisfactory adjustment cannot 
be made between the employees and employers, such dispute or 
grievance shall be referred to a board of five arbitrators for their 
majority decision, such decision to be binding. Two arbitrators are 
to be appointed by each of the parties to the agreement, and the fifth 
is to be selected by the four arbitrators chosen. 

There is to be no cessation of work on account of strikes or lockouts 
during the life of the agreement. 

The agreement is effective for 1 year. In absence of 60 days’ 
written notice by either party prior to the date of expiration, of its 
intention to terminate the agreement, it sball thereafter continue. 





Wage Agreement for Filling-Station Employees in 
Indianapolis ! 


N AGREEMENT has been successfully negotiated between 
Filling Station Employees’ Union Local No. 18990 of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and three major oil companies—Socony-Vacuum Co., 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, and Shell Petroleum Corporation. The 
agreement is effective from May 1, 1935, to May 1, 1936, and from 
year to year thereafter unless not more than 60 days nor less than 30 
days prior to the first day of March of any calendar year, either 
party shall request in writing alteration or revision thereof. 
The wages and working conditions provided for in the agreement 
apply only to metropolitan Indianapolis. 
During the duration of the agreement employees as classified below 
shall be guaranteed payment as shown: 


Earnings 
per month 

Seiad wien. ook oak list is Ses es aes $100. 00 
Service-station helpers (1 year of service) _-....-.-----------------.- 85. 00 
Junior helpers: 

i eet le AO nl edamame netibh a ilidh mdm ies 75. 00 

re ee re LL . . wedbnamncsanenacce 80. 00 
SEN 60'S SUL UPEREE Ll ol eR let elle. 2, 36 
I permis oe ode Lolo Jeune bluels _.. 110.00 
Warehousemen and maintenance men: 

EEE SEES ELUTE TERETE EES Ee a Oe en, oe 82. 00 

i ein woes ms aah asain nibs 85. 00 


The above are minimum rates. In no case are existing rates of 
pay, whether salaries or commissions, in excess of the minimum, to 


! Data are from American Federationist, June 1935, p. 607. 
? Per hour. 


10754—35——10 
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be reduced. Service-station managers and helpers on a commission 
basis are to receive a guaranty of not less than the minimum rates 
provided for salaried managers and helpers; in the case of service. 
station managers working on a commission basis, the guaranty is to 
be computed on a calendar yearly basis or prorated by months jf 
employed for a less period of time. 

A maximum 48-hour week is established for service-station em- 
ployees, and arrangements may be made for 1 day off per week. [y 
the case of tank-wagon and warehousemen, the maximum is 4 
hours in any week or 80 hours in 2 consecutive weeks. 

If reduction of force becomes necessary, lay-offs are to be in the 
order of seniority. In hiring additional men, preference is to be given 
to men who have been residents of Marion County for the preceding 
year. 

All accounting of gasoline sales at Shell and Socony-Vacuum sta- 
tions is to be by meter. In Standard Oil stations, which are not 
operated on a metered basis, a sales tolerance of one-fourth of | 
percent on gross sales is to be allowed, payable monthly. Whenever 
a stock loss occurs over a continued period, the management shall be 
notified and tests to determine cause of, and responsibility for, such 
loss are to be conducted jointly by representatives of the union and 
the employer. No deduction from pay may be made until investiga- 
tion has been completed and the facts determined. 

The employer is to furnish all the petty cash required and employees 
observing the regulations relating thereto shall not be held responsible 
in case of robbery. 

Each service-station employee shall be supplied with not more than 
6 sets of coveralls per year, to be paid for by the company. In the 
event the company requires a different type of uniform, the cost to 
the employee is not to exceed the present cost, and in lieu of supply- 
ing coveralls, such companies are to pay to each employee $1 per 
month. 

Any employee shall have the right to be represented by a repre- 
sentative of his own choosing in the case of controversy over dis- 
charge. If the matter is not amicably settled by representatives, al 
disputes as to discharge for the violation of rules are to be submitted 
for the recommendation of a Commissioner of Conciliation of the 
United States Department of Labor, such recommendation to be 
binding. In the event of an unjust discharge, the employee is to be 
reinstated and reimbursed for wages lost. 

All local controversies as to policy changes involving general work- 
ing conditions and additions to, or deletions from, existing or future 
general rules, which cannot be settled amicably between the company 
and the employees’ representatives, are to be submitted for con- 
ciliation to the Petroleum Labor Policy Board. 
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Agreement in Packing Industry of Birmingham! 


on 
Les 
oe 
to 


if 


N AGREEMENT has recently been signed between Federal 
Labor Union No. 19054 and the Alabama Packing Co., the 
Birmingham Packing Co., and the Jefferson Packing Co., all of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., by which the three companies have established the 
union shop. New employees are not to be considered regular em- 
ployees until after the first 2 weeks of employment, but at the end of 
that time, if not already members of Federal Labor Union No. 19054, 
they must become so in order to retain their jobs. 
The agreement provides for a general 10-percent increase in wages 
immediately upon the signing of the agreement. An 8-hour day and 
40-hour week is established for all employees except straight-time 
men, for whom a maximum work week of 48 hours is provided. 
Time and one-half is to be paid for all hours worked in excess of 8 per 
day and for all time worked on Sunday and legal holidays. 
Department seniority is established, and the agreement provides 
that no employee shall be suspended, demoted, or dismissed before 
consideration of and agreement to such action by the grievance com- 
mittee of the union. 






















m- 


In 
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Agreement in Seamless Hosiery Industry, 
Norristown, Pa.’ 


AMBO-REGAR, INC., Norristown, Pa., manufacturers of seam- 

less hosiery, and the American Federation of Hosiery Workers 
have signed an agreement under which the working hours for all labor 
in the plant will be 40 per week. The agreement incorporates the pro- 
visions of the hosiery code covering apprenticeship, learning periods, 
and substandard employees. A minimum wage of $27.50 per week 
is set for fixers, with code minimums for other occupations. A clause 
covering periods of waiting for work and for yarns, machine breakage, 
making of samples, and style changes provides for payment of hourly 
minimum rates for all time so lost amounting to over one-half hour 
per-week. Thecheck-off and.arbitration machinery are also provided. 


1 Data are from American Federationist, June 1935, p. 607. 
* Data are from the Hosiery Worker, Aug. 2, 1935. 
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Legalization of Wage Agreement in English Cotton- 
Textile Industry ! 


Y ORDER issued on June 27, 1935, the Minister of Labor of 

Great Britain gave statutory effect to the wage agreement in the 
weaving branch of the cotton-textile industry in Lancashire, as pro- 
vided in the Cotton Manufacturing Industry Act of 1934 (24-25 Geo. 
V,ch. 30).2. The agreement,* negotiations for which were begun im- 
mediately after the passage of the act in May 1934, and which was 
ratified in October, now becomes enforceable as law throughout the 
Lancashire district. Y 

The law provides for hearings before a board of three persons not con- 
nected with the textile industry, appointed by the Minister of Labor. 
The function of the board is to determine whether or not the parties 
to the joint application for legalization are in fact representative of 
the majority of workers and employers in the industry, and whether 
or not it is feasible and expedient to vest juridical authority in the 
agreement as adopted. The law requires a unanimous decision on 
both points. 

Objections to legalization were presented to the board by 22 indi- 
vidual firms, 2 employers’ associations, and the weavers’ unions in 2 
districts representing about 13,000 weavers. On the employers’ side 
the objectors represented less than 8 percent of the looms affected by 
the agreement, and on the workers’ side over 10 percent of the weav- 
ers affected. The weavers’ protest involved chiefly the reduction in 
the rate for 4-loom weaving, while much of the argument against the 
agreement advanced by employers involved the increased rate on 
multiple-loom operation (6 looms and over) and the higher rate for 
weaving artificial silk yarns, which are included under cotton textiles. 

The board’s position was that, granting the probable defects of the 
agreement and the experimental nature of the law, legalization is 
likely, “‘by putting a bottom to the wage position, to free the trade 
once for all from the menace of uncontrollable undercutting.” 

On the issue of multiple-loom operation, the board recognized that 
the agreement, by narrowing the spread between the rates for 4-loom 
and more than 4-loom weaving, might tend to discourage the exten- 
sion of the more-looms system, but pointed out, on the other hand, 
that “the agreement gives official recognition and sanction for the 
first time to the system under which 6-loom working may be applied 
to the whole range of cloths; and also for the first time recognizes 
systems of working more than 6 looms to a weaver.” 





1 Data are from report of Alfred R. Thomson, American Consul, Manchester, England, July 5, 1935; 
official text of Statutory rules and orders (No. 602), including rates of wages fixed by the agreement; and 
Manchester Guardian, July 1, 1935. 

? See Monthly Labor Review, August 1934, p. 387. 

3 Idem., December 1934, p. 487. 
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Moreover, the plain Lancashire loom worked on the 4-loom system 
js still the principal tool of the industry. About 15 percent of the 
total number of looms are working on the 6-loom system, fewer than 


of 1 percent on more than 6 looms, and the remaining 84 percent and over 
he are on the system of 4 looms or less per weaver. The board agreed 
'0- that obstacles should not be put in the way of utilizing technical 
0. improvements, but— 
m- In the interests of the weavers, and on ‘other grounds also we wholly agree that 
"aS it has been and is well worth while by every possible means to seek to control the 
he rate of change in technique and organization, and to try to secure that changes 
are made in a fashion which causes the minimum of disturbance and hardship. 
n- Working conditions which must be provided and fully maintained 
or, for multiple-loom operation are set up as appendixes to the agreement. 
ies The most important of these provisions are: 
of For the 6-loom system.—The employer shall provide for the sweeping, cleaning, 
er and oiling of the looms without making any deduction from the weaver’s wages in 
he respect thereof. The weavers shall clean their own shuttle boxes and oil the 
on spindles. Where in addition the employer provides for the carrying of the cloth 
and the weft he shall be entitled to make the deductions specified in the relative 

clauses of the uniform list. The employer may also employ helper-weavers or 
di- tenters but shall not make any deduction from the weaver’s wages in respect 
12 thereof. 
de All the looms normally worked on the 6-loom system shall in each shed or room 
by in which weaving is carried on be grouped together in not more than four blocks. 

; At least 80 percent of the looms operated on the 6-loom system shall, unless 
‘ ‘ stopped for temporary causes, be actually worked with 6 looms to a weaver, and 
in the remainder of such looms by the weavers referred to in the next following con- 
he dition. 
on Weavers who on account of age, disability, or other personal reasons are running 


as their full complement a less number than 6 looms shall be paid at the rates 
applicable to the 6-loom system provided that the number of looms run by such 
weavers shall not at any time exceed 20 percent of the total number of looms 
running on the 6-loom system in any mill. 

Where a weaver running looms under the 6-loom system (other than a weaver 
referred to in the last two preceding conditions) is, owing to temporary causes 
working 4 or less number of looms, such weaver shall be paid not less than either 
(a) a weekly wage of 66%4 percent of such weaver’s average earnings, taken over 
the last 4 full weeks, from.6 looms on similar cloth, or (b) 28s. per week, whichever 
is the higher. Payment for a broken week to be in proportion to the hours 
worked. 

For more than 6 looms.—The employer shall provide for the sweeping, cleaning, 
and oiling of the looms and the carrying of weft and cloth without making any 
deduction from the weaver’s wages in respect thereof. The weavers shall clean 
their own shuttle boxes and oil the spindles. The employer may also employ 
helper weavers or tenters not exceeding two in number for every hundred looms, 
but shall not make any deduction from the weaver’s wages in respect thereof. 

All the looms normally worked on the more than 6-loom system shall in each 
shed or room in which weaving is carried on be grouped together in not more than 
four blocks. 

All the looms operated on the more than 6-loom system shall, unless stopped for 
temporary causes, be actually worked with more than 6 looms to a weaver. 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
June 1935 


ABOR turn-over reports from manufacturing establishments for 
June show a lower quit rate but higher lay-off and hiring rates 
than during the previous month. The all-manufacturing quit rate 
in June was lower than for either May 1935 or June 1934. The lay- 
off rate, although higher than for May, was lower than for June of 
the previous year. The increase in the lay-off rate was brought about 
by seasonal curtailment in the automotive, boot and shoe, and 
slaughtering and meat-packing industries. The accession or hiring 
rate was higher than during May but lower than during June 1934. 
Increased hiring rates occurred in the cotton manufacturing, furniture, 
and men’s clothing industries. 


Scope of Survey 


THe turn-over rates shown represent the number of changes per 
100 employees on the pay rolls during the month. The data are 
compiled from reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments 
in 144 industries. More than 1,850,000 workers were employed by 
the firms reporting to the Bureau in June. 

In addition to information for manufacturing as a whole, rates are 
presented for 12 separate manufacturing industries. Reports were 
received from representative plants in these 12 industries employing 
at least 25 percent of the workers in each industry, according to the 
1933 Census of Manufactures. 

The monthly trend of labor turn-over for manufacturing as a whole 
is shown in table 1 for 1934 and the first 6 months of 1935. 


Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates per 100 Employees in Representative 
Factories in 144 Industries 















































Class of rates and year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
Quit rate: 

FESS eR ee OT TAIT OC ce tee Peres {Oe 4. clo ech lc ee I ---- 

aaa ee -90 | .85 93 | 1.11 | 1.01 | .94) 0.70 | 0.75 | 55 | 0.73 | 062) 0.58 
Discharge rate 

_ __ TER e Sees oR SOO ATT a A. La. kn es ACK 

| NS ee 18) .19| .21) .231 .22 18| .19| .19| .16 19 | 15 ) 
Lay-off rate: 

1936...............--.|.210 | 188 | 2.32 | 2.60 |.3.00 | 3.46 |....../......|-.5...}.--- ree: ae 

ge ar eal 2.35 | 1.85 | 2.08 | 2.04 | 3.65 | 3.48 | 2.96 | 3.56 | 3.41 | 4.38 3.78 | 2 
Total separation rate: 

| REST TE ees 3.04 | 2.79 | 3.24 | 3.73 | 438 | 440 |_.....)......)..-2--] 22. | 

AE a ise? 3.43 | 2.89 | 3.22 | 3.38 | 4.88 | 460 | 3.85 | 4.50 | 5.12 | 5.30 | 4.55 | 3.45 
Accession rate 

| A MEE SIRE SEES 6.33 | 423 | 32.70-|'3.68 | 3.01 | 318 |......}......|......]-....-]......].---- 

5 ES eee 5.81 | 6.71 | 6.33 | 5.18 | 4.19 | 3.568 | 3.71 | 3.24 | 3.61 | 400 | 4.32] 6.14 
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Analysis by Industries 















THE quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession rates for the 12 industries 
for which the Bureau’s sample covers a sufficiently large number of 
firms to justify the publishing of separate industry figures, are given 
by industries in table 2. 

The sawmill industry had during June a higher hiring rate than 
any of the 12 industries for which separate figures are shown. he 
lowest hiring rate was shown in the iron and steel industry. The 
highest quit rate occurred in the sawmill industry and the lowest in 
petroleum refining. Foundries and machine shops showed the 
highest and men’s clothing the lowest discharge rate. The largest 
percentage of lay-offs was registered in the automotive industry, the 
lowest in the cigars and cigarettes industry. 




































































giv 
} 7: 
Table 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates per 100 Employees in Specified Industries 3, , 
| | 37 | 
June | May | June | June | May | June | June | May | June 
1935 | 1935 | 1934 | 19385 | 1935 | 1984 | 1935 | 1935 | 1934 ffe 
Class of rates | a A - ! & 
Automobiles Boots and shoes’ | Bricks ine 
2 ave fou 
eee eit Sor eS 0.92| 1.36] 1.58] 0.59/| 0.68! 079! 0.55| 2.37 16 rat 
AGP RING Rae 21 29 41 15 17 .21 15 . 29 22 
|. PAGE 9.47) 5.53 | 10.80 | 236 | 3.93 | 3.19) 5.98) 5.92 6. 81 ear 
Total separation rate...............- 10.60 | 7.18 | 1279) 3.10| 4.78 | 419) 6.68 | 858 | 9.19 
Accession rate................----_-- 1. 95 | 1.95 | 3.48) 615} 1.65] 3.53! 7.91) 1577) 7.14 the 
— aff 
Cigars and Cotton manufactur- | Foundries and ma- t 
cigarettes ing chine shops ste 
Se en OE eee ee 1.51| 1.15} @) | 0.97) 0.98) 1.30 0.86 | 0.74 | 0.66 Th 
Ne .18 . 23 () . 25 . 26 . 28 . 39 . 25 25 
ATG AIEES. CA 51] 1.25} () 6.44 | 4.03) 6.11 3.55 | 3.23) 427 
Total separation rate............___. 2.20 | 2.63 (‘) 7.66 | 5.27| 669); 480| 4.22/) 5.18 Tal 
BE Ww. 4040----<cksce 3.47| 3.74] (1) 3.46 | 265| 3.54) 3.47) 3.72) 419 
Furniture Iron and steel Men’s clothing — 
l | 
Ne IT 0.53 | 0.62] 0.86 | 0.86 | 0.77) 1.12) 0.74) 0.67 1.13 
Toms 0000. . d.. 02... Sc nace .17 18 27 15 05 | .09) .07 18 15 
| eas, 2.64) 266) 3.71) 159) .70| 117) 3.73 | 4.97) 1.68 
Total separation rate...............- 3.34] 3.46] 4.84) 259) 1.52) 238 | 4.54) 5.82) 2.9 
BE Hoe ec crtieens.c nck omconend 4.55 | 3.75 | 6.38! 1.10 | 1.55 | 3.72 | 4.12} 2.83 | 4.01 
Petroleum refining | Sawmills ees All 
| 
} | 
|, eee SU 0.51 | 0.48) (1) 3.43 | 17.18 | 1.58| 0.58! 0.75 | 
Lischarge rate.................._._. 13 .05 | (1) . 30 25 47 . 20 . 22 | 
PL LS eR (Ot 1.27 | 2.43 3.53 | 3.88 | 5.86) 4.90) 7.00 | 
Total separation rate........_...___. 1.91 | 2.96 | (1 7.26} 21.31 | 7.91 | 5.68 | 7.97) 
Accession rate.......-.---.-2-22-.-2- 3.62 | 3.63| (1) | 819) 884) 7.63) 5.66] 8.61 | 











1 Rates not available. 
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Wage-Rate Changes in American Industry 


Manufacturing Industries 


NFORMATION concerning general wage-rate changes occurring im 
reporting establishments between May 15 and June 15, 1935, is 
given in table 1. This table covers 23,661 establishments employing. 
3,726,413 workers in June. 
Increases in rates of pay were reported by 120 establishments in 
37 industries, the average increase being 12.0 percent and the number 
affected being 95,472. Thirteen automobile establishments reported. 
increases averaging 12.4 percent, and affecting 75,074 workers, and 
four petroleum refineries reported an average increase of 5 percent in: 
rates affecting 8,373 workers. Five thousand and eighty-four wage 
earners in 16 sawmills received 9.9 percent higher rates of pay than in 
the preceding month. Other industries in which wage-rate increases 
™ affecting more than 500 employees were reported were: Pottery (700), 
steam fittings (623), paper and pulp (630), and machine tools (552). 
Decreases were reported by 28 establishments in 14 industries. 
These decreases averaged 19 percent and affected 1,550 workers. 















Table 1.—Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries During Month 
Ending June 15, 1935 








Number of establish- Number of employees 





: Eatab- ments reporting— having— 
at ish: | umber 
i num 
; Industry ments 
1. 68 of em- No 
> 08 re - Ww Wage- | No wage-| W Wage- 
rt ng ployees ip An ratede-| rate | rate « rate de- 
, creases | creases | changes | creases | creases 





All manufacturing industries. -__| 23, 661 |3, 726,413 | 23, 513 120 28 |3, 629,391 | 95,472 | $1,550 
a Percent of total............. 100. 0 100. 0 99. 4 -5 (') 97.4 2.6 (*) 


Iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts, not including m ery: 
Blast furnaces, steel works, 




















9, 53 and rolling mills.......... 289 | 289, 696 288  ¢ Ble. 289, 604 
1. 95 Bolts, nuts, washers, and 

ticchtiipaiccanecse 47 8, 768 Be Egy = < gee 2 

2 Cast-iron pipe-...........-- 52 10, 065 __, SEAR BBerTe tT Ree 


Cutlery (not including silver 
and Ea cutlery) and 
s 


























HO pctitndtithadetiecs 105 9, 116 SP 2 ES ff eee = 
F , iron and steel_...- 75 6, 620 SN MS 6,620 |........ jooosemag 
a iat ITE 107 31, 258 «9 eee 1 — € See 52 
Plumbers’ supplies... ...... 84 15, 659 SRR OR = 4k 


' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Table 1.—Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries During Month 









































Ending June 15, 1935—Continued Tal 
—<=$_= >. 
Number of establish- Number of employees 
ments reporting— having— 
lish- . — 
Industry ments | "rem. | No | 
report- dt oneal Wage- | Wage- | No wage- Wage- | Wage. 
ng | POY rare |Fatein-|ratede-| rate | ratein- | ratede. 
changes) “"e2Ses | creases changes | creases | creases 
| 
fron and steel, etc.—Continued. 
Steam and hot-water heat- Te 
ing apparatus and steam 
eg 7 17, 918 76 BELL 17, 295 623 |... 
_ we eee 213 27, 577 212 | ae 27, 417 160 | ; 
Structural and ornamental ‘ 
metal work.._............ 277 19, 216 Be Sobieipbeistsdaset<t 8 AS) 
Tin cans and other tinware-- 97 19, 563 gee RS eel a 
Tools (not including edge 
tools, machine tools, files, 
and ogg ip asdécetekwie 104 7, 322 re AEE Be oe A 3 ) =e 
.. .. 2a eee 88 9, 167 TE Ronisestdlhenticannt oe Me 
Machinery, not including trans- | 
portation equipment: 
Agricultural teaplements._- 77| 20,064 4 ETN ERE 29, 064 |_....... od le 
Cash registers, addi 
chines, * en cal ating 
machines............-.--- 23| 11,790 gerry ie Sl a Fo 
Electrical n machinery, appa- 
tus, and supplies_........- 402 | 126,328 399 i tiaras 126, 257 |. 
Engines, turbines, tractors, 
and water wheels. ._....-- 85 42, 426 83 4 A 42, 378 48 
Foundry and machine-shop 
ND etitih atten mine atutien 1, 582 145, 515 1, 576 iE ae re 145, 311 204 |___. 
achine tools. _..........-- 167 24, 975 163 SNe ees 24, 423 |. ee 
Radios and phonographs. ..- 48 | 27,954 CY ree ee A | EEG RR 
Textile machinery and parts- 148 16, 312 WD VenqasecHdedcseté 16, 312 j........|_- 
- Typewriters and parts_....- 12 10, 403 8 ee See ) J eee : 
tion equipment: 
DO iE 28 7,445 ae | i? Te 
Automobiles. ...........--..- 334 | 352,669 321 BD fuccdscds 277,595 | 75,074 |______.. 
Cars, electric- and steam- 
railroad._...............-- 60 | 15,631 2 Ee Se Pee i eo ........ 
Locomotives..............-. 12 5,700 lace eatin | eee LIRRGR Py 
Shipbuilding ialitaesnctamemndpe 104 31, 529 103 S tee 31,519 lee 
repair shops: e 
Electric railroad... ......-..- 364 19, 148 359 O lcs cuhe 19,049 a 
Steam railroad.........--..-.. 528 82, 402 GED fnwanecteloaustcce a 
eataness metals and their | 
Aluminum manufactures. .. 33 7, 181 32 A Muegibves 7,171 | as Cc 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
at ay i <senscgedsensace 269 43, 593 267 8 1h. .ctscse 43, 562 | a 
Clocks and watches and 
time-recording devices. .-.. 26 11,855 a ae a SS 
nce tnietitnnvddudsonis 208 8,805 Be lnecnesenlenaisbde / aa 
Lighting equipment-.-.-..... 71 3,784 ee eed Uae See. .|.....--- 
Silverware and plated ware. 44 9, 407 7) PS Le v4 re Ti cimiebe 
Smelting and —cop- 
per, , and gine........ 36 17,989 35 3° 17, 689 SE 
Stamped and enameld ware. 186 22,770 184 ears 22, 499 NT. nccce 
4 Lumber and allied products: 
aR SE 551 56, 581 548 2 1 56,507 | 57 17 
Lumber: 
pC Se 485 20, 380 469 14 2 19,912 450 18 
a Bt etl 539 | 68, 206 519 16 4| 62,761 | 5,084 451 I 
Turpentine and rosin...-.... 30 2, 667 if ee. 2,667 |........ = 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.. 530 23, 839 526 6 ha othned 23,444 == 
ent IS" eres 145 23, 253 143 D luudeietens 23, 050 =a 
i ie, ge 159 52, 902 157 B iacdche 52,798 
ar granite, 8 
r+) products...........- 226 4,822 Sh liethingadiadimnane ae 
 nicchdinintenendsaase 117 17, 578 115 Oy Sie oe 16, 878 .—l—l ea 
as = - sy their products: 
Carpets and rugs......-. 32 20, 130 | en ben: Be Saenos!...-..-- 
Cotton goods_.-......... 675 | 260,057 9 SN 2) 250,833 |........ 224 
a — wares..... 110 9, 578 TD dosdecene 1 9,650 |........ 19 
yeing and finishing 
; textiles 5 reed it eke: 175 43, 434 173 1 1 43, 253 144 37 
Hats, fur-felt............. 55 6,808 eS ee cS 
ae 605 | 132,491 DS cttegdaekodmanecd ST Tenukdeasloc----- 
Silk and rayon goods.... 260 43, 503 3 eee 1 | ete 124 
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Table 1.—Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries During Month 
Ending June 15, 1935—Continued 






































Number of ——- N aaa af employees 
men rting— aving— 
E st ab- oan ents reporting g 
ish- 
Industry ments — No 
report- lovess | W Wage- | Wage- | Nowage-| Wage- | Wage- 
ing er oof rate in- | rate de- rate | rate in-|ratede- 
changes creases | creases | changes | creases | creases 
Textiles and their products—- 
Continued. 
Fabrics— Continued. 
Weeks and worsted | 
ks ote SET IAEA 486 | 143,258 484 5 ewer at 142, 904 Ge Fen c<s.. 
Wearing samen 
Clothing, men’s........- 1, 036 ae ) Gee le cde OT og ee a 
Clothing, women’s...-.- 896 41, 776 891 1 4 41, 664 5 107 
Corsets and allied gar- 
Se 39 6, 940 ee ar SIG Se 
Men’s furnishings_...__- 92 8, 200 i REE See PS REPERD yg el A” 
i ET SI 128 7, 210 Sa eee Eee SS Ee Ue 
Shirts and collars... ---_- 172 27, 636 i ig MS RA BE gt ee: ea 
Leather and its manufactures: 
Boots and sho@s...........-- 354 | 112,470 SAE a | 4 aCe ee 
DMN. 5 4d0 Jen duessbecck = 174 Ore 1 os Bre [ic .. 2 aa e Ug ee Se 
Food and kindred products: 
EE Tm I A 69,071 | 1,088 4 2 68, 970 91 10 
PPG. ptbacttcceen<-- 501 29, 421 500 By = Rese 2 2 29, 301 gy Oe 
SS ee 288 4, 337 | ae Po oe yy SE: 
Cannings and preserving - - -- 674 49, 734 jar 1 |, Si 200 
Confectionery.............-- 301 31, 863 300 J ae 31, 784  _ So 
i tht i binneibbengtiinetine 362 14, 631 358 1 3 14, 552 16 63 
ff Se eae eee 296 10, 984 295 3 * 2 oe 10, 974 | See 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

OE aii ethch bse iiccanenitue 291 90, 203 fF ee ee . Se 
RRR Reape 68 3, 826 67 Se Lhe 3, 426  / a 
Sugar refining, cane.._...._-. 13 8, 633 SP atone aadinihecddomed ee eee tacos 

Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking to- 
tacco and snuff........... 39 8, 068 TE samedi, TER TE la (i 
Cigars and cigarettes_....... 210 46, 062 i detinenailstilumaaape SE Senliindaleocnccah 
Paper and printing: 
Boxes, paper............-... 715 33, 225 Rte BT Sit a 
Paper and pulp-............-. 396 | 105, 409 394 _, ee 104, 779 4 | 
and publishing 
Book and job.-.-.-...---- 1, 409 57,828 | 1,401 6 2 57, 782 37 9 
Newspapers and peri 
thee SE EEA 611 51, 756 605 Se ee Pt Tacos 
Chemicals and allied products, 
and leum refining: 
= / than petroleum re- 
Chemicals ee Re A 147 33, 642 146 Ao Steen 33, 542 we 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, 
4 ae 96 2, 717 8 Pe ieee ee 
D sts’ preparations. 61 7, 116 ly AD ae the SS. + pee. agai 
in cteenaemenee 28 3, 506 26 yO tee 3, 086 on 
DereeGSRs ou. ~.----.-<- 337 9, 748 336  § eeBarnch 9, 711 geal 
Paints and varnishes... 616 | .22, 605 SE he, osieehabens 3 FER Tedetemes 219 
Rayon and allied prod- 
Le Oe a es 29 47, 446 EP ee 7 |e, 
Sn het toh ne edivo de 94 15, 238 yg Alea et BE ee ep ta Oli al 
Petroleum refining.......... 204 64, 507 200 | y AUR 56,134 | 6,378 |........ 
Rubber products: 
Rubber boots and shoes-...._ 12 16, 871 eA a, Se ts hae 
Rubber goods, other than 

boots, shoes, tires, and 

inner t rr 198 33, 880 yp RRS Siero: |} Se ee 
—_ tires and inner 
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Trade, Public Utility, Mining, and Service Industries 


WaGE-RATE changes reported by cooperating establishments in 1¢ 
nonmanufacturing industries between May 15 and June 15 are indi- 
cated by table 2. 

Increases averaging 6.7 percent were reported by 35 electric light 
and power and 16 electric railroad establishments. The increases 
affected 1,238 workers employed by the electric light and power 
industry and 1,474 employees of the electric railroads. Fifty-three 
wholesale trade establishments reported increases averaging 9.7 
percent affecting 1,473 workers, and one metal mine indicated a 5-per- 
cent raise in rates of pay of 475 workers. Other increases reported 
affected not more than 245 employees in any one industry. 

Fifteen establishments in five industries reported wage-rate decrease 
affecting a total of 161 workers. 


Table 2.—Wage-Rate Changes in Nonmanufacturing Industries During Month 
Ending June 15, 1935 


























Number of establish- Number of,employees 
Estab- ments reporting— having— 
Total 
lish- number — 
Industrial group ments of em- No 
report-| nig ees | wage- Wage- | Wage- | No wage-| Wage- | Wage- 
g ploy rate rate in- |rate de- rate rate in- | rate de- 
changes| CT€@Ses | creases changes | creases | creases 
Anthracite mining--...........-. 160 78, 906  ) a Sea EE 
Percentage of total.........- 100. 0 (ie | | ae Sees 4 2 
Bituminous-coal mining--~.-.... S fe 0866 I 6 a ae ke. 
Percentage of total_........- 100. 0 Fi ) So eS tk 
Metalliferous mining. ........-- 250 29, 276 249 a eS 28, 801  . a 
Percentage of total._.....___ 100. 0 100. 0 99.6 - Re Ree 98. 4 | |) cw 
Quarrying and nonmetallic min- 
A: Se 1, 106 34, 277 1,101 4 1 34, 092 180 5 
Percentage of total.......__- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 5 .4 —- 99. 5 5 (') 
Crude-petroleum producing----_. 369 32, 953 366 ig FEE ee 32, 762  » ae 
Percentage of total......_..- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 2 Gee ae 99. 4 
Telephone and telegraph..__.._- i See © sao | ae eee Fg a slg 
ercentage of total.......__- 100. 0 4 ea 5 aes ee eae gh en hl 
Electric light and power and 
manufactured gas............. 2,713 | 239,143 | 2,678 ir Ubeaaces 237,905 | 1,238 |..-.----.- 
Percentage of total_........- 100. 0 100. 0 98. 7 WOW Ciaticmmane 99. 5 «as 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus 
operation and maintenance- - - 477 | 134,934 460 16 1| 133,406) 1,474 54 
Percentage of total_......... 100. 0 100. 0 96. 4 3.4 — 98.9 1.1 (*) 
Wholesale trade. -.............. 16,464 | 281,755 ' 16, 405 53 6! 280,230/ 1,473 52 
Percentage of total_._....... 100. 0 100. 0 99.6 ~ (!) 99.5 5 Om 
Pe sc Casa ocedec waccecd 54,234 | 824,884 | 54,196 32 6 | 824,605 245 34 
Percentage of total.........- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 9 - | (') 100. 0 (1) (') 
Rik es ae RRR 2,302 | 138,424 | 2,302 |........}.....-. | 196,404 |........]..-.-... 
Percentage of total.......... 100, 0 | ie f° fee ee OE 
TiQQRPUN Me Bi Scspdeconsctecccsee 1, 297 71,606 1,204 2 1 71, 541 49 16 
Percentage of total_....... ..| 100.0 100. 0 99.8 .2 1 99.9 1 (') 
Dyeing and cleaning._.......-.. 726 18, 296 , 4 Are jai ht 2 
Percentage of total_.......-- 100. 0 \ oe ° | ar ae et fa 
pe heat “ee ea ee 3, 068 99, 320 sy: — ee 99, 290 
Percentage of total.......... 100. 0 100. 0 9 my ng Free 100. 0 , 
ee 377 10, 750 376 , MAB SO i.) 
Percentage of total_......... 100. 0 100. 0 99. 7 ay Pee BE 100. 0  _ 
SND 2252 sist sks ceccccs 1, 125 70, 458 EE a a 
Percentage of total.........- 100. 0 — lk FD —E— | SS aa 

















1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Farm Wage and Labor Situation on July 1, 1935 


HE daily farm wage rate on July 1 averaged $1.41 without board 

for the country as a whole, with a range of from 70 cents in South 
Carolina to $2.55 in Massachusetts, according to a press release dated 
July 15 issued by the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The general level was higher than on July 1 of any other year since 
1931 and averaged 99 percent of the pre-war average. The supply of 
workers available for hire was reported below normal for the first time 
since June 1930 and was the smallest reported since December 1929, 
while the demand for farm labor was greater than had been reported 
since 1930. In spite of the decrease in supply and increase in demand, 
however, the employment opportunities failed to supply work for all 
of the labor available. 

Table 1 shows average farm wage rates, supply of and demand for 
farm labor, and number of persons employed per farm on July 1, 1935, 
as compared with April 1, 1935, and April 1 and July 1, 1934, and with 
the annual average 1910-14. 


Table 1.—Average Farm Wage Rates and Employment in July 1935 as Compared 
with April 1935 and April and July 1934 



































Annual | 
Apr.1, | July 1, Apr. 1, July 1 
Item average 4 
1934 1934 1935 1935 
1910-14 | 
| 
ON See a | cas asi do mamies 100 88 90 | 94 99 
Farm wage rates: 
Per month, with board... _-_.-- AP OS ae ee $20. 41 $17. 70 $18.18 | $19.11 $20. 41 
Per month, without board._................---- $29. 09 $26. 88 $27. 29 $28. 82 $30. 08 
I I Oh ec ehewsa $1. 10 $0. 92 $0.97 | $0. 97 $1. 05 
A 8, ee ee ee $1. 43 $1. 27 $1. 30 | $1. 34 $i. 41 
Supply of and demand for farm.lahor (percent of 
normal): 
SRE Eee bf dibde cst A atengs ps HR, idieroe .--| 107.0 105. 7 101. 4 95.7 
EES ae eS i eae Pe eee 69.4 70.0 73. 4 80.5 
Supply as a percentage of demand-_-.._..........|_.______-- 154. 2 151.0 138. 1 118.9 
Farm employment ! (persons per farm): 
I o.oo Cais Jee td. cee lcoasuncoee 2. 23 2. 37 2.12 2. 33 
ee eh cawennell . 80 1. 02 .72 . 98 
Combined... ---......-----.-------+-e0e--ereee|eneeenee--| 3. 03 3. 39 2. 84 3.31 
1 On farms of crop reporters. 


Average farm wage rates per month and per day, with board and 
without board, on July 1, 1935, are given in table 2, by State and 
geographic division. 
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Table 2.—Average Farm Wage Rates on July 1, 1935, by State and Geographic 
Division 


State 


Per month 


Per day 
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board 
$20. 41 $30. 08 $1. 05 $1.4] 
29.09 50.45 | 1.68 2.31 
27. 50 43. 75 | 1. 50 2. 00 
29. 75 51. 50 1. 65 2. 50 
26. 00 45. 00 1. 40 2. 05 
31. 25 58. 25 2. 00 2. 55 
40. 00 63. 75 1. 95 2. 40 
28. 50 49. 75 1. 70 2. 45 
24. 37 39. 07 145 2.01 
25. 50 40. 25 1. 50 2.10 
26. 75 45. 25 1. 55 2. 20 
22. 25 35. 75 1. 35 1. 85 
22. 84 32. 79 | 1. 23 1. 62 
20. 50 31. 00 1. 25 1. 65 
22. 00 31. 00 1.15 1. 50 
25. 00 34, 25 1. 25 | 1. 60 
21. 75 32. 25 1. 30 1. 70 
24. 00 34. 75 1. 20 1. 65 
23. 25 32. 61 1.19 1. 65 
25. 00 36. 00 1. 30 1. 90 
26. 25 33. 50 1. 35 1.7 
19. 00 26. 75 . 95 1, 25 
25. 25 38. 00 1.15 1. 75 
24.75 34. 50 1.10 1. 65 
22. 50 31. 75 1. 20 1. 65 
22. 00 33. 00 1. 25 1. 75 
14. 76 22. 02 .77 1. 01 
20. 25 34. 25 1. 20 1. 60 
22. 50 33. 50 1. 20 1. 60 
19. 00 27. 00 . 95 25 
20. 00 30. 00 1.00 35 
16. 00 24. 25 . 80 1. 05 
10. 75 16. 25 . 55 .70 
10. 75 15. 75 . 60 80 
14. 00 23. 00 .75 1. 05 
14. 03 20. 09 . 69 91 
16. 75 23. 75 . 80 1. 05 
16.00 22. 50 75 95 
11. 75 17. 25 . 60 80 
11.75 17. 00 . 60 85 
16. 80 24. 28 . 87 1.11 
13. 75 20. 25 .70 90 
13. 00 18. 75 . 65 ” 
18, 25 26. 50 1. 05 1, 30 
19. 00 27. 25 . 95 1,20 
31. 24 44. 31 1, 46 1. 95 
34. 00 48. 50 1, 55 2, 25 
36. 50 49. 50 1,70 2.15 
31. 50 47. 25 1. 50 2.2 
25. 50 39. 50 1, 30 1, 85 
23. 25 34. 00 1,10 1, 45 
35. 00 45. 50 1,40 1, 80 
38. 25 51. 75 1, 80 2,15 
36. 75 54. 25 1, 80 2. 40 
37.12 57. 53 1, 66 2.37 
27. 50 45. 00 1. 55 2, 15 
30. 50 47.00 1, 60 2. 05 
41.00 63. 00 1.70 2. 50 





Extent of Low Wages and Long Hours Among Railroad 
Employees 


ASIC wage rates of 35 cents an hour or less were provided for 
more than 15 per cent of all class I railroad employees in the 
pay-roll period ending nearest to November 1, 1933, and nearly 14 
percent of the railroad personnel worked in excess of 48 hours per week 
in the pay-roll period nearest May 1, 1934, according to findings re- 
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cently released by the Federal Coordinator of Transportation.' The 
study which disclosed these conditions was undertaken in cooperation 
with the railroads to make available factual material as a guide in 
bringing the working conditions of railroad labor up to the level pro- 
vided for employees engaged in comparable industrial employment. 

Investigation of wages showed that 9 occupations accounted for 
86.8 percent of the low-wage employees whose hourly rates were 35 
cents or less. It was more common to pay workers employed by the 
hour or day at low rates than those paid by the week or month, but 
long hours were more prevalent among the latter group. Wage dif- 
ferentials between the North and South in the same occupations 
were prevalent with the differential favoring Northern labor. Wage 
payment in kind in the form of free housing was made to 15 percent 
of the low-wage employees studied. Over three-fourths of these work- 
ers were paid according to the terms of collective agreements entered 
into by employees and employers. The authors believe that when 
the study of hours was made in May 1934 “thousands of employees 
who ordinarily had worked in excess of 48 hours per week had already 
been reduced to 48 hours or less.”” A variation in working time be- 
tween different classes is common on railroads, but since only 5.1 per- 
cent of the total workers covered by this study worked over 8 hours 
per day it was concluded’ that nearly two-thirds of the employees 
who worked over 48 hours per week were on a 7-day schedule. Here 
again there was a geographical differential, with more long-hour em- 
ployees in the South and West than in the East. Transportation- 
service employees led, with the highest proportion of labor working 
long hours. In some occupations, notably in maintenance-of-way 
work, the percentage of long-hour employees had been reduced by 
the policy of spreading work. A brief review of the major findings of 
the Federal Coordinator of Transportation relative to wages and hours 
follows. 

The study covered employees of class I railroads, including switch- 
ing and terminal companies; these carriers employed about 96 per 
cent of all railroad employees and had on their rolls 1,014,176 employ- 
ees November 15, 1933. Train and engine service employees were 
excluded from the study of hours because the method of calculating 
working time for this group does not lend itself to this kind of sum- 
mary; executives were also omitted. 


Extent of Low Wages 


InN MAKING this study low wages were considered to be scheduled 
wages of 35 cents an hour or less, or an equivalent daily, weekly, or 
monthly rate, and it was found that 155,540 railroad employees fell 





' Federal Coordinator of Transportation. Section of Labor Relations. The extent of low wages and long 
hours in the railroad industry. Washington, July 1, 1935. 78 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
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in the class so rated. Actually, the labor dealt with was receiving 
31.5 cents an hour or less when the survey was made in November 
1933, because of the 10 percent wage deduction then effective. Hoy. 
ever, this cut has since been restored and the rates as given represent 
existing rates of payment. Table 1 shows the number of railroad 
employees having a 35-cent basic rate or less in November 1933. 
grouped by occupations. Percentages of total are given, indicating 
the relation of the low-wage employees in each occupation to the tota| 
low-paid employees, to the total in the occupation, and to all employ- 
ees of class I railroads. 









































p' 
Table 1.—Number of Low-Wage Employees of Class I Railroads, in Selected 
Occupations, November 1933 
ese. Pet ee ee 7" W 
| Low-wage employees = el 
— Number of aapaaed 
z | employees emplovers t] 
Occupation Se are of num- 3 
t Percent of | CUNY, NO | her in each 
Number total vember oonne ‘ 
1933 } < “yy 6 
———— fF 
ii hace taht dieadabginnssne~ dom 74, 391 48.1 105, 745 707 Oo 
Crossing and bridge watchmen and flagmen-_--_-.-_..._- 13, 124 8.5 17, 095 77 
EE, BO i chided sania pnn 4 die nchibtihbinsp<b tink 11, 822 7.7 16, 598 71.9 c 
General laborers (shops, engine houses, and power ; 
ROI E255 ioc einen ad stithnssScenbbdihnthcbial 10, 815 7.0 18, 615 58.4 k 
Classified laborers (shops, engine houses, and power 
SYREN OPN STS POT LOTT RS Me 7, 561 4.9 21, 224 35.8 l 
Waiters, camp cooks, kitchen helpers, ete__.......__._- 4, 843 a. 5, 471 89. ( 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and platforms) -_-____--- 4, 699 3.0 17, 362 27.2 0 
Messenger ame oince boys. ............................ | 3, 589 2.3 3, 733 96. 6 
General laborers (stores and ice, reclamation, and| d 
Cie SOONGIIEE PORTED) « « « ccccineccecaes------- cunaiaien 3, 449 2.2 11, 680 29.7 
| = 
RE Ta eg eee ea ae 134, 293 86.8 217, 523 62.0 
All other occupations in which low-paid employees were) €c 
(ie A A AN Re ART | 20, 467 13.2} 505, 601 4.1 ; 
Total with occupation reported_.._.............. 154, 760 100. 0 ol nin blll 
‘Occupation not reported................---------.---.- Ph os safass . cece esos “ae I 
eis ics oskt diy. smuaiss seekeezeci | 155, 540 |..-...--.--- 1, 014, 176 15.3 I 
1 Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Statistics, Wage Statistics, Class I Steam Railways in the : 


United States, November 1933. Grand total includes switching and terminal company employees and 
those in occupations for which no employees in the low-wage brackets were reported. Employees of switch- 
ing and terminal com es are not included in the occupational subtotals. The margin of error in the 
percentages, due to this fact, is not significant. 

2 The number of low-paid employees in each occupation was adjusted for the number of employees with 
occupation not reported before these percentages were calculated. 


Among the 15.3 percent of the total railroad employees with rates 
of 35 cents an hour or less, 134,293 (86.8 percent) are in 9 occupational 
classes and 86,213 (55.8 percent) are section men and extra gang 
men. Further evidence of the degree to which low wages are con- 
centrated in these nine occupations is supplied in the last column 
of the table, which shows that 62 percent of the employees in these 
occupations fall in the low-wage classification, as compared with 
only 4.1 percent of those in ‘‘all other” groups. Classes with the 
highest percentage of low-paid labor include messengers and office 
boys (96.6 percent of the total), waiters, camp cooks, and kitchen 
helpers (89 percent), and crossing and bridge watchmen and flagmen 


a Se ee ieee . 
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ving (77.2 percent). Messengers, it is explained in the report, are pre- 
mber sumably being paid during a learning period and will go on to better 
low. jobs, and watchmen are in many instances superannuated employees 


sent working under a disguised pension plan. 

road Low-wage employees, to the total of 130,693, were paid by the 
933 hour or day; of this total 1.3 percent had a basic rate of 15 cents an 
sting hour or less, 25.2 percent had rates over 15 to 25 cents, 27.7 percent 
total over 25 to 30 cents, and 45.8 percent over 30 to 35 cents. Of the 


24,847 employees paid on a weekly or monthly basis, 3.1 percent had 
a rate of $7.20 a week or less, 17.2 percent over $7.20 to $12, 36.5 
percent over $12 to $14.40, and 43.2 percent over $14.40 to $16.80. 
Hours of low-paid employees——A question framed to show the 
working hours of the low-paid employees disclosed that of 155,136 
employees 44.7 percent were working 41 to 48 hours per week when 
the survey was made; 17.4 percent were working over 48 hours; and 
37.9 percent less than 40 hours per week. About 1 percent worked 
65 hours or over. Weekly or monthly employees worked longer 
hts hours than those paid by the hour or day. For example, 44.5 percent 
of all employees paid by the hour or day worked 40 hours or less as 
compared with 2.9 percent of those paid by the week or month. 
Even though those paid by the week or month represented only 


Dloy- 


a6 15.9 percent of the total employees covered, 15,748 worked 49 hours 
9.0 . . 
Me or more as compared with 11,269 of those paid on an hourly or 


daily basis. 

— Weekly compensation.—An estimate of weekly compensation of 

employees in the low-wage groups was made after deducting 10 per- 

— cent from the basic rates of pay and weighting by number of em- 
ia ployees who worked specified hours per week at basic rates. The 

results appear in table 2 








s in the 
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switch- 
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Table 2.—Estimated Weekly Compensation of Reported Employees and 
Cumulative Percent of Total Employment 
































es with Number of.employees paid by— | Cumula- 
: tive = 
. P | cent o 
, Weekly compensation | aint int at | nai Cumule- total em- 
rates ota ive ploy- 
| oy month number | ment! 
ional oe t 
rang ana fri rss: STR a ang | 8,210 548 | 8,758 | 8,758 0.9 
GRRE REESE en Re / 19, 301 1, 114 20, 415 29, 173 2.9 
con- Over $8.64'to $10.80......_._.........._.........2 Le. ' 31,911 2,970 34, 881 64, 054 6.4 
CEE ETE TEE A CT | 41,325 8, 981 50,306 | 114, 360 | 11.4 
uml og . 2 | 0) SSRs Cee een. Oe eee 25, 165 10, 609 35,774 | 150, 134 14.9 
hese ELLE LEIA GE TE | 4,558 |-.------ 4,558 | 154, 692 15.3 
J — 
th 1 aE aces Bl 130, 470 24,222 | 154,692 | 154,692 15.3 
wit Information lacking................................. 29% | 625 848 Oe FOL... 
. the ST UL BIE a ae | 130, 693 | 24,847 | 155,540 | 155,540 |_.._..___. 
ffice 











! Based on midmonth count for November 1933, from Interstate Commerce Commission, Wage Statistics. 
10754—35——11 
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The figures show that 29,173 persons out of the total of 154/49 
covered by this estimate received $8.64 a week or less. This tot] 
represents 2.9 percent of all railroad employment in November 1933. 
A total of 34,881 additional workers received $8.64 to $10.80 a week. 
which brings the group paid less than $10.80 a week to 6.4 percent 
of the total number employed. Where earnings reached the levye! 
of $15.12 to $21.94, hours in excess of 48 per week are stated to have 
made the higher earnings possible. 

Geographic differentials —The number of employees in the lovw- 
wage groups was more than two and one-half times as great in the 
South as in the North, the percentages being 32 and 12, respectively, 
Not only was the proportion of low-paid workers greater in the South, 
but the actual wage level was lower. In the North the percentage 
of total railroad workers receiving less than 20 cents an hour was 6.2: 
in the South it was 26.4. Those paid 25 cents or less represented 15.5 
percent of the total in the North but 47.0 percent in the South, 
Of the low-paid Northern employees 58.4 percent earned between 30 
and 35 cents as compared witb 21.5 percent of those in the South. 
The same differences are apparent if the wages of employees paid by 
the week or month are considered. For example, in the North 6 
percent of the total employees were paid $9.60 per week or less as 
against 15 percent in the South. 

Long hours for low-paid employees were more prevalent in thie 
North than in the South. Hours in excess of 48 per week were 
reported for 18.3 percent of the total workers in the North and 15.6 
in the South. However, there were relatively more employees working 
under 40 hours in the North (39.5 percent of the total) than in the 
South (34.5 percent of the total). Hourly or daily workers showed 
a greater tendency to work the normal 8-hour shift than did those 
paid by the week or month. 

Payment in kind.—In the railroad industry payments in kind are 
sometimes made in the form of free housing. A question was 
included in the questionnaire to ascertain the extent of this practice. 
It was found that 22,724 of the 155,540 employees having a basic 
rate of 35 cents an hour or less also received free rent as a part of 
their wages. This group constituted 14.6 percent of the low-wage 
workers and of this total 97 percent were track laborers, sectionmen, 
and extra gang men. Trackmen sometimes have the choice between 
living quarters and a lower wage rate or a higher wage rate, but 
usually such accomodations are provided either because it is necess:ry 
to have the men readily at hand or because there are no other quarters 
available. It is more common for the railroads to supply housing 10 
the South and West than elsewhere. Free housing was provided to 
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0.3 percent of the total low-paid employees in the East; 17.1 percent 
in the South; and 19.1 percent in the West. 


Hours Above Accepted Maximum 


Norma hours for railroad employees have come to mean 8 per 
day and 48 per week. In the study of hours here reviewed only 
ases where the weekly working time exceeded 48 hours were taken 
into consideration. The figures obtained covered hours for all 
workers except train and engine service employees and executives 
for whom it would be difficult to compute working time. It was 
found that during the pay-roll period nearest May 1, 1934, extra 
time was worked by 110,250 railroad employees, or 13.9 percent of 
the total of 792,709 employed in the occupations covered. The 
report states that by May 1934, the particular period covered, the 
number of employees working long hours bad probably been reduced 
to the lowest point ever attained in the industry. Neverthele s 
there was a wide variety in scheduled hours for railroad labor. 

Where hours of over 48 per week have been worked this has usually 
meant that employees were engaged on a 7-day week basis, since only 
5.1 percent of the total labor employed worked over 8 hours per day. 
As between geographic areas the percentage of employees working 
over 48 hours varied considerably. In the East extra hours occurred 
less frequently than in either the South or West, but when workers 
did exceed the 48-hour limit there was a tendency to work longer 
hours than in the other areas. The differences in hours by occupa- 
tions are regarded as more significant than the geographic differ- 
ences. Table 3 shows the number and percent of total employees in 


the various occupational groups who worked more than 48 hours per 
week. 


Table 3. 





Number of Employees in Major Occupational Groups Working More 
than 48 Hours per Week 





Per cent of total 
employees in 
occupation ! 


Number of long- 


. § j tha 
Occupational group | hour employees 








Professional, clerical, and general.........................--- : ide 18, 459 11.1 
Maintenance of way and structures_. rn ee _.| 8, 006 4.0 





Maintenance of equipment and | VRID Oe 33, 538 1.7 
Transportation (other than train, engine, and a ee : 44, 760 35.8 
Transportation (yardmasters, switchtenders, and hostlers) ¢ oh 5, 487 43. 4 
Tete... \.. bbiscbudbscoetcddetnet occas ecmbtnitthanededdekdhadskt 110, 250 13.9 

' Long-hour employees include employees of switching and terminal companies. Total «mplc)ment 


figures from Interstate Commerce Commission, Wage Statistics for April 1934, used in computing pcrecrt- 
ages, exclude these employees. 
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Taking the country as a whole, a higher proportion of transporta- 
tion-service employees worked over 48 hours per week than any other 
group, the percentage being 35.8 for transportation employees other 
than train, engine, and yard and 43.6 for yardmasters, switchtenders. 
and hostlers. However, attention is directed to the exclusion of train 
and service men from this study. Only 4 percent of the maintenance- 
of-way employees were working over 48 hours but this was accounted 
for in large part by the practice of spreading work among such 
employees. 

Of the employees working over 48 hours per week, 81.5 percent were 
found in 28 major occupational classes having over 1,000. employees 
who worked long hours. There were 10 occupational groups where 
over half of the employees are reported as working long hours: Police, 
patrolmen, pumping-equipment operators, foremen, clerk-telegraphers 
and clerk-telephoners, telegraphers, chefs, waiters, crossing and bridge 
flagmen, and gatemen and yardmasters. A large proportion of em- 
ployees with long hours fell in the classes of supervisory employees, 
unskilled labor, and employees connected with train movements, 
other than train and engine service employees. Skilled trades did not 
figure to a large extent in the long-hours classes nor did track laborers 
or clerks. 

Spreading work.—It is stated that the winter and spring of 1934 
appeared to mark a temporary stop of the trend toward the increased 
spreading of work which accompanied the depression. In spite o! 
the efforts to divide working time, 13.9 percent of the employees in 
the occupations covered are shown to have been working over 48 
hours per week in May 1934. Of the remaining 86.1 percent, many 
worked far less than 48 hours per week, however. In the 5 major 
occupational groups, for instance, the average work-week was 4() 
hours. An average of 58 hours per week was recorded for the group 
which worked over 48 hours per week, as compared with an estimated 
work week of 37.5 hours for those employees who worked 48 hours 
or less—a difference of approximately 20 hours. Table 4 shows occu- 
pational averages of weekly hours for employees working 48 hours or 
less and over 48 hours per week, and average hours for both groups 
taken together. 
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Table 4.—Estimated Average Hours per Week for Employees Working Over 48 
Hours, 48 Hours or Less, and All Employees, by Selected Occupations 








Estimated average hours per week 





Occupation Employees Emp!oyees 
who worked who worked N emnlovees 
over 48 hours 8hourscr | 4! employees 

per week less per week 


Clerks (B and C) a cideds sctedcbindealy 
Lieutenants and sergeants of polie e. Site, “s. &+ 
Patrolmen and watchmen...._...................-.-.-- 
Janitors and cleaners--_---- 

Pumping equipment operators _- 

Extra ganz mMen.-...-........ ' 

Section men 

General, assistant gener: al, and department foremen__-__| 
Gang foremen and gang leaders___..___- 

Carmen (C and D) é 
Machinists..............- Sai. 4 Joke 
Skilled-trades helpers (M. of ee ile Algom 
Coach cleaners . -- -- Ab esi cal 
Classified laborers (shops, ll een ed, wa de gre 
General laborers (shops, ete.)_...__- bi 

Stationary firemen, oilers, etc. .....-.- Si 
Station agents (smaller stations- -nontelegraphers) - wahte 
Station agents (telephoners and telegraphers) __--_- 
Clerk-telegraphers and clerk-telephoners- -- --_---_- 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen - - Se delice 
Baggage, parcel-room, and station attendants_-_-_-__-__-- 
Truckers (station, warehouses, etc.)_____-_- 

Chefs and cooks (restaurants or dining cars) 

Waiters, camp cooks, ete- pte mawuk a 

Marine employees 

Crossing and bridge resgheaeeh and gatemen 
Yardmasters -- & Veows 

Inside hostlers____- 
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! Daily. 


Average hours for those who worked over 48 hours per week ranged 
from 55.1 for telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen to 68.7 for 
lieutenants and sergeants of police. For those working less than 48 
hours per week the lowest average is 27.8 for extra gang men and the 
highest 43.5 for clerks. The average hours per week for all em- 
ployees (appearing in the last column of the table) are well below 48 


in all but four of the occupations for which it was possible to make 
estimates. 


— —_——= eo @ 


Wage-Payment Practices of Representative 
Manufacturers 


HE National Industrial Conference Board recently made a study 

of the effects of depression and decreased production, and of 
N. R. A. minimum-wage scales, on the use of various forms of wage 
incentives. The report,' which has just been published, gives a 
descriptive analysis of the various types of wage incentive systems 
in general use, most of which are known by the name of their respec- 
tive originators, with a brief treatment of their history and develop- 


! National Industrial Conference Board. Financial incentives, a study of methods for stimulating 
achievement in industry. New York, 1935. 
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ment, and the opinions of various manufacturers on their probable 
future development, as well as specific data covering the extent of 
application of different methods of wage payment. This review deals 
only with the last-mentioned phase of the study. 

The purpose of the study was to find how systems of payment, 
based largely on a program of mass production, had been affected 
by years of reduced demand and greatly restricted operation. No 
effort was made to estimate the degree of success of the different 
methods. The conclusion reached was that ‘‘no change commensurate 
with the radically altered basis of industrial operation seems to have 
occurred, at least insofar as such change can be observed from the 
characteristics of such plans.” ‘ 

The data presented in this study cover 631 manufacturing plants 
employing 700,699 wage earners. The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board made a similar study in 1924 covering 768,692 employees. 
Comparing the results of the two studies, the board finds that the 
proportions of workers on time wage and those on some form of 
incentive are almost identical, 56.3 percent in 1935, and 56.1 percent 
in 1924 being paid on a straight time basis. The form which thie 
incentive has taken for those not receiving time rates, however, shows 
considerable change over the period. In 1924, 36.6 percent of the 
workers worked at piece rates, and 7.3 percent under some premium 
or bonus system. By 1935, the number on simple piece rates had 
been reduced to 22.1 percent, whereas those under the premium or 
bonus on production method formed 21.6 percent of the workers. 
Although an analysis by size of establishment does not show con- 
clusively that size is a controlling factor, small and very large com- 
panies report the largest proportion of employees paid on a time basis. 

Where the time method is used, it sometimes covers all employees, 
while it is only rarely that other methods apply to all workers. !n 
most cases more than one method is used. Of the 631 companies 
reporting, 22.8 percent used time rates only, 1.7 percent a premium 
or bonus plan only, and 1.3 percent piece rates only. The remaining 
74.2 percent used more than one method, in a variety of combinations 
the most usual of which, reported by 36.3 percent, is time and piece 
rates. Time rates and premium and bonus systems were reported 
by 21.7 percent of the companies, and all three methods were in use 
by 15.8 percent. 

Analyzing these returns by industry, as in the following table, tlie 
board found that automotive plants showed the largest proportion 
of workers on straight time, while clothing factories showed tlie 
smallest and, conversely, the greatest proportion on individual piece 
rates. Premium and bonus plans were most widely used in printing 
and publishing, chemical, food products and metal-working industries. 
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Number and Proportion of Employees Covered by Basic Wage-Payment Methods 
in 1935, by Industries 








Number of wage earners on— 





Number 
Industrial group of wage 


: Indi- Group 
earners Straight 


; vidual | piece or 
a piece | tonnage 
rates rates 


Premium 
or bonus 
plans 





All industries 700,699 | 394,250 | 114,966 39, 797 151, 686 
Automotive 84, 624 70, 545 3, 212 2,119 8, 748 
Chemicals 50, 152 32, 184 1, 076 24 16, 868 
Clothing 9, 520 1, 496 7, 657 3 364 
Electrica) manufacturing : 27,719 8,175 8, 466 5, 839 5, 239 
Food products , 27,071 17, 150 2, 524 540 6, 857 
Iron and steel 155, 471 94, 647 19, 412 18, 202 
Leather and its products 7,051 2, 732 4,179 108 
Machines and machine tools 52, 167 32, 758 8, 408 9,778 
Metal products, other 90, 674 44, 634 17, 148 25, 443 
Paper and its products . 27, 052 17, 362 2, 583 6, 396 
Printing and publishing | 8, 769 3, 852 176 4, 737 

58, 189 26, 377 21, 126 10, 608 
Miscellaneous 102, 240 42, 338 18, 999 38, 338 





























Percent of wage earners on— 





Industrial group | Group : 

Straight | Individual] piece or —— 
time rates | piecerates | tonnage plans 
rates 
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! Less than 0.1 percent. 


Effect of Economic Changes and Legislation Since 1929 


Repuies to requests for information showing significant changes in 
wage-incentive plans necessitated by changed economic conditions 
since 1929 led the board to conclude that the various methods have 
maintained a high degree of stability. Only 129 companies, or about 
20 percent of the total number covered by the survey, reported that 
they had made material changes in their methods of paying wages. 
Most of the changes applied to premium and bonus plans, which had 
been adopted by 44 companies and discontinued by 34 since 1929. 
Two companies had both installed and discontinued a bonus plan 
during the period of the depression. 

The N. R. A. brought about a discontinuance of incentive plans in 
some cases but more generally the minimum-wage requirements of 
the codes led to the adoption of various achievement schemes as a 
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means of reducing labor costs per unit. The report does not show 
the number of companies which reported upon the effects of N. R. 4. 
codes on their wage-payment methods, but says that “three times as 
many companies reported that the N. R. A. had increased the use of 
incentives as found that it had the opposite effect.’”” One company in 
particular is quoted as having found it necessary ‘‘to place women on 
an incentive plan because only in this way could a satisfactory output 
be obtained at the high minimum wage required by the code.” 





Wages in Pennsylvania in 1934 


EDIAN wages in Pennsylvania early in 1934 varied fron 
county to county but in no case were above $26.28 per week 
for males or $15.55 for females, according to Bulletin No. 69 (Unem- 
ployment series) issued by the Pennsylvania Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. That agency collected data regarding wages in con- 
nection with its 1934 census of unemployment. The wage statistics 
are for the whole State except Allegheny County, the city of Lan- 
caster, two small boroughs near Pittsburgh, and the agricultural 
areas excluded from the unemployment survey. 
The median weekly wage for all workers was $18.70. The average 


for the native white workers was $19.04 and for the foreign-born - 


workers 6 cents less or $18.98. The average for the native colored 
workers, however, was very much lower—$12.06. 

The average ! weekly wage of male workers employed full time in trade or 
industry ? was $20.10, the most common single wages reported being $15.00, 
$20.00, and $25.00 per week. Over 32.3 percent of all those reporting wages 
were receiving $15.00 or less, 10.5 percent were receiving $10.00 or less, and 
25,918 persons, or 2.4 percent of the total, reported $5.00 or less. For every 
man making $75.00 or more per week there were seven making $10.00 or less. 

The wages of female workers were substantially less than those of 
the males, the common wages of the former being $10 to $15 per week 
and the average,’ $13.27. At least a third of the women were being 
paid under $11.00 and two-thirds under $16.00 per week. 

The table following gives the median wages of full-time workers 
early in 1934, by age groups. 

Attention is called to the fact that even for males at the ages when 
they are most likely to have the heaviest family responsibilities their 
median wage was less than $23 per week. The highest median wage 
for full-time female workers was paid in the 30-34 age group and was 
only $15.37. 

1 Median. These medians were determined according to a given formula, and all wages were coded to 


the nearest dollar; that is, the number of persons recorded at $12.00 is the number receiving between $11.5! 
and $12.49, etc. 


2 Exclusive of Allegheny County, the city of Lancaster, and the boroughs of Trafford (Westmoreland 
County) and MacDonald (Washington County), no wage data having been collected in these places. 
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Medina Weekly Wages of Pennsylvania Full-Time Workers by Age Groups, 1934 


a—— 








Age group Males | Females | Age group | Males | Females 

age groups ’ $13. a | | 40 to 44 years | $22. $14. 44 
aaineien ; | 45 to 49 years ‘ 14. 08 
11 to 15 years . . 34 50 to 54 years , 13. 08 
16 to 17 years b 55 to 59 years 12. 27 
18 to 19 years | +12, 10. 7 | 60 to 64 years 11. 21 
13.08 || 65 to 69 years 9. 63 

' 15.11 || 70 to 74 years | 7.70 
30 to 34 years ; 15. 37 || 75 years and over ‘ 6. 93 
35 to 89-years ‘ 14. 86 | 


—_—— 


























Wages in Shoe Industry in Germany in March 1935 


N OFFICIAL investigation into wages in the shoe industry in 
Germany in March 1935! covered 193 localities and 409 estab- 
lishments with 70,697 workers, of whom 33,433, or 47.3 percent, were 
males and 37,264, or 52.7 percent, were females. Foremen, salaried 
employees, apprentices, homeworkers, and workers who had been 
employed fewer than 14 weeks in shoe manufacture, were excluded. 
Table 1 shows wages and earnings in-factories in two branches of 
the industry in March 1935: 


Table 1.—Earnings of Workers in Shoe Factories in Germany, March 1935 
[Exchange rate of mark (100 pfennigs) in March 1935=40.37 cents] 


Leather shoes 


| 


ber of 


ers 








Gross earnings 


Sex of workers and locality class 





Per Per 
hour week 





Pfen- 
nigs 
40.81 | 83.89 
41.80 | 73.33 | 
8,645 | 39.16 | 69.94 
1,096 | 41.88 | 63.56 
40.01 | 66.73 


41.77 | 53.20 
7,086 | 39.40 | 46.95 
7,255 | 40.63 | 47.13 
683 | 42.33 | 41.58 | 17.60 
198 | 42.74) 45.23 | 19.33 


Male workers: 
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House shoes, slippers, sport and gym shoes 


| 
| 44.16 
40. 60 
37. 76 
43. 36 
43. 17 


42. 51 





30. 78 

22. 17 
23. 74 
27.31 
22. 92 


18. 39 27 | 72 
13. 60 . . 97 
15. 73 . - 40 
16. 30 . 51 
15. 70 . . 39 


BISSS 


SZSESSS RSSTE 





ee ee 
PNP © 

















'Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Berlin, 1. June-Heft, No. 11, 1935, pp. 
403-406. 
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The average deductions for taxes and insurance contributions 
required by the law amounted for all localities and both sexes to 12.9 
percent of gross earnings. The employer’s share of the insurance 
contributions amounted for male workers. to 2.26 marks, for female 
workers to 1.55 marks, and for both sexes to 1.89 marks per week 
for all workers. 

Table 2 shows the average net earnings of workers in the shoe 
industry in Germany in March 1935. 


Table 2.—Average Net Earnings of Workers in the Shoe Industry in Germany, 
March 1935 


[Exchange rate of mark (100 pfennigs) in March 1935=40.37 cents] . 











Net earnings per week 


| 
| 





Division of industry 








| 
Males | Females | — 
ee | . . 
| Marks Marks _| = Marks 
NE PREETI: 97.01 | 17. 77 22. 32 
House shoe, slipper, sport, and gym shoe industry__.._- 25. 35 | 16. 82 85 








The last previous investigation of wages and earnings of the workers 
in the shoe industry in Germany was in March 1932.2 The German 
Statistical Office, which conducted’ both investigations, explains that 
no satisfactory comparison can be made between the present figures 
for wages and earnings and those obtained in 1932 because of the 
variation in coverage and calculation bases. In March of that year 
the average weekly earnings amounted to 28.95 marks per week, and 
in March 1935, 21.97 marks. The decline may be more or less than 
the difference between these two figures. 





Effect of Shorter Work Week in an English Factory 


HE Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., of Nottingham, England, manu- 
facturers and retailers of drugs and pharmaceutical, toilet, and 
household preparations, inaugurated an experimental 5-day week in 
April 1934, to continue until the end of September 1934. The formal 
notice to the employees announcing the reduced working week stated 
that “‘at the end of September the experiment will be carefully 
reviewed in all its bearings, so as to discover whether it has been 
justified by its results, and, in any event, whether it will be practicable 
to maintain a 5-day week during the busy winter months.” 
The company designated the president-elect of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers and independent chairman of the National Joint 





* Monthly Labor Review for December 1932, pp. 1411 and 1412, and Wirtschaft und Statistik, 2. Sep 
tember-Heft, No. 18, 1932, pp. 576-581. 
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Conciliation Board for the Motor-Transportation Industry to make 
the survey suggested in the company’s announcement of its plan. 
His report was submitted to the management with recommendations 
just before the close of the 5-month experimental period, and has 
been published by the company. ! 

The company employed, on August 31, 1934, 2,378 males, 306 
(12.9 percent) of whom were under 21 years of age, and 3,089 females, 
1,709 (55.3 percent) of whom were under 21 years of age. Forty 
percent of the employees (2,203) were in the manufacturing depart- 
ments. Other branches covered in the survey were: General offices, 
with 1,081 employees, warehouses (608), printing (629), shopfitting 
(458), engineers, maintenance and transportation (387), and a group 
of miscellaneous services employing 101 workers, in the lunch rooms, 
sewing department, etc. The retail establishments were not included 
in the 5-day week plan. 

The immediate occasion for the change from the 5%-day to the 
5-day week was increased production resulting from a number of 
technological developments. These centered in the erection of a 
model factory planned entirely on functional lines, which was occupied 
in September 1932. Improved machinery was installed in the new 
plant and production processes were regrouped and reorganized to 
effect the greatest possible degree of efficiency. The success of the 
reorganization was such that production increased to the point where, 
by the spring of 1934, one of three steps had to be taken—a reduction 
of staff, a material expansion of the market, or a reduction in hours. 
The company chose the third method by discontinuing Saturday 
work. All employees are paid on a time basis, and no reduction in 
pay followed the reduction in hours. 

The working hours per week were not made uniform throughout 
the entire establishment. The factory and the general offices kept the 
same daily hours under which they had been operating, 8's hours for 
factory operatives and 7% hours for office workers, so that for 85 per- 
cent of the employees the change meant not only an additional day 
but a clear gain of 5 hours’ leisure.’ In the shopfitting department 
the working day was increased 30 minutes and the working week was 
decreased 1%; hours. In the warehouse the daily hours were increased 
20 minutes, decreasing weekly working time by 24 hours. The main- 
tenance department did not close down on Saturdays, because of the 
special advantage gained by taking care of repairs, replacements, and 
so on, while the plant was shut down. Each worker, however, was 
on duty only 5 days of 84 hours each per week. 





' Redmayne, Sir Richard A. 8.: A review of the experimental working of the 5-day week by Boots Pure 
Drug Co. at Nottingham. Nottingham, 1934. 

1 In addition, all factory employees are granted the usual bank holidays on pay; and 3 days’ vacation 
after 6 months, 4% days after 9 months, and 1 week after 12 months’ service. Office employees over 21 
years of age, with 12 months’ experience, are granted 2 weeks’ annual vacation and bank holidays on pay, 
and sick leave with pay is allowed up to a maximum of 3 months. 
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The investigator directed his attention chiefly to the effect of the 
reduction in working hours on (a) the total annual output; (b) the 
cost of production; (c) wages; (d) health and habits of the workers. 
He interviewed the production manager and department heads, in- 
dividual workers in all lines, staff medical officers, and representatives 
of the unions to which the workers belonged, as well as examining the 
cost and production records of the company before and after the 5- 
day week was inaugurated. 


Effect on Output 


Tue output of drugs and chemicals over a period of 22 weeks, from 
May 1, 1934, the beginning of the short-week operation, to the end of 
August, was 1.6 percent less than the production in the same period 
in 1933. In some of the less highly mechanized sections, such as the 
sundries department, production was greater during the 5-day week 
period than during the corresponding period under the 5% day week. 

The work of the shop-fitting department is largely cabinet-work 
involved in decorating and furnishing the retail shops of the company. 
Productivity increased 0.13 hundredweight per man per week in the 
period May to August 1934 above that of the same period in 1933. 
The less mechanized operations in the warehouse and order-assem)l|y 
departments showed a greater output in a 5-day week than in the 5'- 
day week, in equivalent periods. 


Effect on Attendance 


ABSENTEEISM and tardiness showed a pronounced falling off in al! 
departments after the 5-day week was inaugurated. Particularly in 
the printing department, absences on Saturday mornings had been 
formerly two or three times as numerous as on other days of the week 
and several men had been tardy every day. Under the 5-day week, 
attendance was no longer a problem. 


Effect on General Welfare 


INTERVIEWS with individual workers convinced the investigator 
that the experiment met with the unqualified and enthusiastic support 
of the employees, and that they would ‘‘view with dismay any sug- 
gestion of a return to the 5'4s-day week.”” No attempt was made to 
get detailed information on the use to which workers put their addi- 
tional day of leisure. The comment of the staff doctor on the system 
was that he found the adult workers especially fresher and keener on 
Monday morning after 2 full days’ relaxation from routine than they 
had been before. He felt that if the 5-day week were made permanent 
it would offset for those taking courses at night school the drain due 
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to 3 late evenings a week. The doctor had no definite data on com- 
parative accident rates but thought that accidents had been reduced. 


Conclusions 


THE investigator found that in spite of the fact that the wage cost 
went up somewhat, since wages remained the same under the reduced 
hours, manufacturing costs did not rise. The shorter week in the 
production department had no effect on distribution, selling price, or 
service to customers, hence did not disturb profits. He concluded 
from this and other evidence that the short Saturday was managerially 
‘‘an uneconomic day.”’ He regarded the experiment ‘‘an unqualified 
success both from the business point of view and from that of the em- 
ployees.”’ He added, however, that it was difficult to judge how far 
the plan could be applied elsewhere with an equal chance of success, 
but expressed the opinion that it was workable in many instances, 
particularly ‘‘where the production and distribution are vested in the 
same concern and where the wage cost does not constitute a very high 
proportion of the selling price of the commodity.”’ 


Agricultural Wages in Japan, 1934 


HE results of a survey of agricultural wages in Japan in 1934 
have been published by the Japanese Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry. Except for certain variations in the wages of female 
workers in 1934, the level for agricultural wages as a whole was the 
same in that year as in 1933.' 
Summary figures from the report are given in the foliowing table, 
which also shows, in index numbers, the very great decline in such 
wages, taking 1921-23 as the base period. 


Agricultural Wages in Japan, 1934 


[Sen at par=about on2-half cant; average exchange rate year 1931=less than three-tenths of 1 cent] 





oo Index 
, | Average | numbers 

Class of worker | daily 091.9 
: (1921-23 

| Wages = 100) 





Yearly: : 
Men 33 
30 

Seasonal: 
88 

69 


79 
61 








International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, June 24, 1935, pp. 459, 460. 
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Vacations with Pay in the Gold-Mining Industry of 
South Africa 


SUBSTANTIAL increase in vacations with pay was authorized 

in the gold-mining industry of South Africa on January 1, 1934, 
the increase in leave with pay amounting to 1 week for most classes 
of workers.’ Both workers paid by the day and officials benefited by 
the liberalization of the plan. | 

For surface employees paid by the day and having 1 year of service, 
leave was increased from 2 to 3 weeks per year. Vacations with pay 
for underground day workers were increased according to length of 
service. Those with 1 year were granted 3 weeks instead of 2: 
those with 2 years, 4 weeks instead of 3; and those with 3 years of 
service, while they did not secure more than the 4 weeks’ leave pre- 
viously granted, were authorized to receive vacation pay for 30 days 
in place of 24 days. Mine officials in most cases received an extra 
week of paid vacation under the revised program. 

On January 1, 1935, a provision for special additional vacation 
allowances in money became effective by an agreement between the 
gold producers’ committee and the mining unions’ joint committe 
The representatives of gold-mine labor having stressed the need for 
railway excursion facilities being made available to miners on holiday, 
the employers sought to secure the agreement of the railway adminis- 
tration to the introduction of special rates. ‘When efforts in this 
direction failed, the miners’ unions asked as an alternative that 
holiday allowance be made, and an agreement granting such allowanc 
was arrived at in December 1934, effective at the beginning of 1935. 

The terms of this agreement are briefly as follows: Employees en- 
titled to holiday leave (with the exception of junior employees —-und 
21 years old) are to receive £2 10s. per week for each week of annu 
holiday leave, limited to a maximum allowance for 4 weeks, the allow- 
ance to be paid in full and in advance of the holiday of the individua! 
Money allowances for persons on holiday were not only authorized 
for 1935 but also made retroactive to cover vacations taken in thie 
preceding year, a flat-rate payment of £7 10s. being authorized to «i! 
such employees (except the juniors already referred to) who were 
granted annual holiday leave during the year 1934 under the existing 
regulations, provided such employees were still in the employ of the 
member mines of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines on December 12, 
1934. 

For junior employees the allowance is one-half that for others. 

It is understood that the holiday allowance shall be in addition to 
regular pay provided for holiday leave. Where the arrangement for 


1 Transvaal Chamber of Mines. Forty-fifth annual repcrt, year 1934; Johannesburg, 1935, ps 32, 
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holiday allowances requires interpretation it must be referred to the 
Gold Producers’ Committee. 

Under the agreement the unions agree not to make claim for a 
general increase in wages unless or until economic conditions undergo 
a marked change, and the employers will not seek a reduction in the 
minimum-wage scale, or a curtailment of the conditions of the provid- 
ent fund, vacations with pay, and holiday allowances, unless and until 
there is a very material change operating to the disadvantage of the 
mines. It is agreed that what constitutes a “very material change”’ 
as used in the agreement shall be a matter for joint discussion between 
employers and employees when it occurs. If such a change does occur 
it will not mean that either party is entitled ‘‘to require an alteration 
of existing general conditions,’’ but it will give them the right to raise 
and discuss the matter of changes in general wage and related condi- 
tions on the basis of the merits of the case. If agreement is not then 
reached, action in accordance with proper procedure will be in order, 
quite independently of the terms of the agreement here summarized. 


Decrees Fixing Wages of Agricultural Workers in the 
Soviet Union ' 


Threshing Workers 


HE Council of the People’s Commissars of the Soviet Union and 
the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks) issued a decree on June 3, 1935, fixing the wages of opera- 
tors of threshing machines and other threshing workers as follows: 
Operators of type 1 machines: For each ton of threshed grain up to 
10 tons a day, 1 ruble ? in cash and 600 grams * of grain; for each ton 
over 10 a day, 50 kopeks in cash and 250 grams of grain; and for each 
ton over 400 in the threshing season, 50 kopeks in cash and 250 grams 
of grain, provided 400 tons are threshed in less than 60 calendar days. 
Operators of type 2 machines, either from the depot of machines 
and tractors or from the large-scale collective farms (kolkhozz): For 
each ton of threshed grain up to 6 tons a day, 1 ruble 30 kopeks in 
cash and 600 grams of grain; for each ton over 6 a day, 65 kopeks in 
cash and 250 grams of grain; and for over 250 tons of threshed grain 
in the threshing season, 65 kopeks in cash and 250 grams of grain, 
provided 250 tons are threshed in less than 60 calendar days. 





| Soviet Union (U. 8. S. R.), People’s Commissariat ot Domestic Commerce and Tsentrosoyuz, Soviet- 
skaya Torgovlia (a daily), June 3, 1935, p. 1; Central Executive Committee of the U.S. 8. R., etc., Izvestia 
(official daily), Moscow, July 4, 1935, p. 1. 

? Gold ruble (100 kopeks) =51.5 cents on the basis of gold dollars. There are no available data as to the 
value of the ruble in relation to prices of commodities in home markets, socialized and private, in the Soviet 
Union. 

§ Gram = 15.43 grains; kilogram =2.204 pounds. 
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In addition to these wages, operators of threshing machines are to 
receive a bonus for threshing without loss, for a good yield of grain 
from a specified unit of crops, and for cleanness of grain, as follows: 
To operators from the depot of machines and tractors, for each 
threshed ton of grain, 10 percent of the wage for a labor-day ; to opera. 
tors of the Soviet farms (Sovkhozy) up to 100 rubles in cash after the 
threshing is finished. 

Operators of threshing machines have charge of the threshing ma. 
chines, the motors, and the personnel thereof. 

Wages of weighers of grain at the threshing machines of the depot 
of machines and tractors are fixed at 200 rubles in cash per month, and 
for accurate weighing of the grain a bonus of 100 rubles and 40 kilo. 
grams of grain is to be added. 

Wages are to be paid on the 5th and 20th of the month. 

It is recommended that farm hands (kolkhozniks) engaged in thresh- 
ing receive for each threshed ton of grain from 8 to 22 percent of the 
wage for a labor-day, according to the qualifications of the worker 
and the difficulties of the work, and that the wages of tractor drivers, 
motor attendants, and feeders should be, for each ton of threshed 
grain, 22 percent of the wage for a labor-day. 

If the daily output of threshed grain is above the standard, a bonus 
is to be paid to farm hands engaged in threshing equal to 50 percent o/ 
their piece-rate wages. 


Tractor Drivers on Soviet State Farms 


A DECREE issued by the Council of the People’s Commissars of the 
Soviet Union and the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks) on July 4, 1935, fixes the wages of tractor drivers 
on the Soviet farms (Sovkhozy). 

Wages are paid only for actual output, and time lost by stoppages, 
regardless of cause, is not paid for. 

The driver of a wheel tractor is to receive for the first 2.5 hectares ‘ 


plowed in a shift 4 rubles per hectare and for each additional hectare F 


a bonus of 2 rubles. The driver of a caterpillar tractor is to receive 
for the first 7 hectares plowed in a shift 2 rubles per hectare and for 
each additional hectare a bonus of 1 ruble. If the driver’s yearly 
output is more than the prescribed standard yearly output he is to 
receive a bonus of 2 rubles for each hectare over the prescribed 
output. The standard yearly output is fixed by groups of districts 





4 Hectare=2.471 acres. 
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Prescribed Standard Yearly Output of Plowing by Tractor Drivers 





Standard output of 
plowing for a— 





Group of districts in Soviet Union | 
Cater- 

| pillar 
| tractor | 


Wheel 
tractor 


Hectares | Hectares 
700 
625 210 
Group III 500 100 
oD | a Ae ae wo-----| 400 | 110 





If his work has been good and if he returns his tractor in good con- 
dition at the end of the work, the driver of a wheel tractor receives a 
bonus of 150 rubles and the driver of a caterpillar tractor 300 rubles. 

When doing other work (repair of machines and tractors, etc.), the 
work is paid for by output but must not be less than 120 rubles per 
month for a driver of a wheel tractor, or 170 rubles per month for a 
driver of a caterpillar tractor. 

If a driver uses less gasoline than the prescribed standard amount, 
he is to receive a bonus equal in value to the amount of gasoline 
saved, but if he uses more than the standard amount, then one and 
one-half times the value of the wasted gasoline will be deducted from 
his wages. 

The head of a tractor brigade is to receive a monthly wage of 250 
rubles in the case of grain farms, or 220 rubles in the case of other 
farms. In cases where the head of a tractor brigade is able to do a 
certain amount of work in a shorter time than that prescribed, he is 
to receive a bonus of 30 rubles for each shorter day and if he returns 
all tractors in a good condition at the end of the work on the farm he 
is to receive a bonus of 500 rubles. 


10754—32——12 
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‘Operations of United States Employment Service. 
July 1935 


EGISTRATIONS for employment with the United States 
Employment Service reached a new high level for the post. 
C. W. A. period in July. During the month, 821,644 individua| 
applicants were registered and classified by the public employment 
system, the largest monthly total since January 1934, when the mas 
registration for C. W. A. was in full progress. The increase in t\y 
registration total during July, which represented a 24.1 percent gain 
over the June total, was largely accounted for by the compulson 
registration of relief clients with the Employment Service. In the 2 
months since the end of May, when employment registration was 
required of relief clients, a total of nearly one and a half million ney 
applications were received. In the 15 months preceding June 193! 
new applications averaged approximately 315,000 per month. 

The United States Employment Service is not a relief organization 
and confines its operations solely to employment activities. Unde 
the provisions of the Works Program, registration with the Employ- 
ment Service is made a requirement for employment on projects in a 
but certain special classes of jobs. Prior to June 1935, althoug! 
registration of relief clients was not generally required, a large propor- 
tion of persons receiving relief had registered so that they might ! 
available for employment opportunities. Both relief and nonrelic! 
job seekers receive equal consideration by the Service for all openings 
for which they are qualified. 

Placements made by the Employment Service during July totaled 
259,961, a gain of 4.6 percent over the number of jobs filled in June 
These placements embrace a very large number of private jobs ani 
also positions in regular governmental service, including both State 
and local units as well as Federal departments, and also openings 01 
public-works projects. In addition to these placements, the Em- 
ployment Service assisted in making 21,349 placements on work: 
projects restricted to relief clients. 
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The finding of employment in private industry is one of the major 
‘sims of the Employment Service. Toward this end, despite the 
Ipressure of registration activities during the month, employment 
‘offices made 73,054 calls on employers in furtherance of the continuing 
‘campaign to discover job opportunities. 

During July the registration cards of 1,575,402 persons were moved 
to the active file of the Service through the registration of new appli- 
icants and the renewal of registrations previously lapsed. In the same 
B period the cards of 469,133 persons were removed to the inactive file 
‘as the result of notification that the applicants had secured work 
‘through other channels, as the result of the failure of applicants to 
renew registrations at the end of the period of validity, and for similar 
reasons. 

On July 31, the active files of the Employment Service contained 
the classified registration eards of 7,531,926 job seekers. 

Employment offices during July registered 35,884 war veterans 
‘seeking employment and made 29,276 placements of veterans. At 
‘the end of July, 480,643 veterans were actively registered in the public 
‘employment offices. 
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Table 1.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment and Nationa) 


Reemployment Services, July 1935 


























Placements New applications | Total applications ! Active file 
State Ye nenes onan | oon | Percent 
of change . | change o of change a of change 
July from July from July | from July 31 from 
June June | June June 30 
United States__......... 259, 961 +4.6 (821, 644 +24. 1 |1, 575, 402 +11. 0 |7, 531, 926 | 12 
Alabama...............- 2, 945 —10.9 | 21,474 +87.7 53, 083 +68.9 | 150,846 | +36 
SEE GE +14.7 , 530 —40.3 9, 159 —38. 6 40,355 | 9 +4) 
pe ga ee 5, 679 —15.1 | 11, 468 +7.1 24, 769 +7. 5 100, 422 +-10.7 
ETRE, 18, 501 —6.0 | 59, 791 +77.0 87,938 | 2 +52.9 182, 279 oN 
eee 3, 188 —23.1 | 7,549 +28. 2 14, 639 —11,.4 77, 499 | Ls 
Connecticut - -.........-. 3, 369 —2,.9 | 7,248 —11.7 13, 387 —8.4 58, 279 | +123 
Pic wisckencdbae 1, 050 +54. 9 1, 695 +155. 3 3, 543 +89. 5 13, 627 | +158 
i (as Re 1, 955 —13.3 | 18,319 +106. 9 42, 361 +124.9 118, 645 32.8 
EES eee 4, 026 —9.6 | 37,895 +22. 6 44, 888 +1.4 264, 455 16.5 
Pe derindinhiceie dabnbinéeiels 2, 623 +7.7 | 1,767 +.1 5, 292 +3.3 32, 228 +2 
I cnicnatirapchanntiod 12, 827 +21. 4 | 28,956 +35.3 | 63,933 +8.8 | 215,743 | 
DN igs Sirekiiesinen 6, 874 +28.1 | 40,514 +158. 3 69, 548 +112.7 217, 094 | +38 
lowa....................| 9,007 | 2426.0] 4,769 —9. 6 16, 638 +12.5 78, 962 | —4 9 
DD: osaccecn eh Ae, 7, 727 +16.0 | 9,407 15.7 20, 138 —5.7 | 165, 822 | +44 
, ae ee 2, 071 +24.5 | 19, 850 +250. 5 33, 000 +133. 9 143, 854 26. f 
Louisiana.............-. 1, 924 +32. 2 | 18, 206 —12.1 22, 183 —16.6 | 175,127 1] 
a2 eee. 1, 674 +3. 3 3, 299 +107. 4 10, 325 —§, 1 27, 988 1 
Maryland..............}] 1,931 —13.8 4, 882 +39. 8 13, 491 +10. 8 93, 188 10.2 
Massachusetts -_-__..._.-- 4, 470 +6.3 | 11,679 +21.6 25, 435 +47.0 224, 746 | +4.9 
in wc ebihic 2, 971 —10.0 | 27,038 +187. 0 43, 864 +66. 6 165, 736 27.7 
i eee 14, 054 +20.7 | 16,974 +55. 2 47, 123 +39.7 | 108,144 22 
Mississippi. . . -......-..- 4,1 +.5 | 12,936 +9.9 30, 156 +14.1 |} 125,081 | 2 
TERE 10, 9 2+31.2 | 26, 208 +111, 2 54, 110 +30. 6 237, 719 | 
UE AN sis natant 4,600} +145 | 3,225 +1.5 9,589} —122{ 32688 | 
eee 7, 249 +49.6 | 2,759 —1.7 10, 890 —1.6 | 65,606 | 
I ii ii iesthic vis 1, 035 —7.7 1, 136 —5.8 2, 415 +5. 0 6, 018 2 
New Hampshire--_-_---- 1, 987 +.4 1, 948 +4.1 4, 727 +1.1 27, 001 | s 
New Jersey............- 3,703 | 2—6.1 | 38,650 24.9] 51,317} 2—3.8]| 270,348 | 
New Mexico-------- <<) oe +37. 5 3, 660 +62. 0 8, 358 +62. 4 40, 679 | 
4 ae 17,190 | 2+15.7 | 78,088 | 2 +34.5 124,666 | ?+15.2)| 815,849 
North Carolina____._--- 5, 506 —10.8 | 25, 367 +82. 2 50, 554 +64.5 | 132, 856 | 
North Dakota__-_------- 3, 976 +28.3 | 4,519 +15.9 12, 069 —6. 1 36, 382 | 14 
SAS RES 12, 929 —2.7 | 39, 451 +67. 6 89, 135 +14.4 273, 436 l2 
NID cc acaintoccuu 3, 860 +8.6 | 14,653 -+-267. 6 69, 561 +224. 7 129, 437 x0) 
ES eee 5, 908 —5.9 7, 361 +58. 6 14, 576 +8.9 | 89,624 
Pennsylvania-------.---- 10, 442 —25.1 | 70, 248 —17.1 114,883 | ? —36.2 |1, 191, 219 
Rhode Island_---_------- 711 —18.5 3, 929 +61.4 7, 361 +47. 5 47,101 | 
South Carolina--_-_--_-_--- 4, 158 —13.7 | 13, 257 —5.4 22, 154 —16.5 148, 907 
South Dakota----...---- | 3,519 +.9 2, 654 —6.9 9, 375 +114) 62,365 | 
.. aes 2, 987 +24.1 | 18, 139 —20. 4 25, 870 —16.5 | 232,170 
' 
Re nan cae nmineritil 12, 323 —.8 | 31,768 | 2 —53.5 60, 692 —54.0 | 287,607 
, — =i eee | 3,672 +28. 1 3, 765 +92.8 11; 847 +12.7 | 40,917 
Verment........... imme 981 —26.1 770 — 26.8 2, 908 +24.0 | 15, 586 
Sle Tea Se a ..| 5,093 —4.9 | 16,022 +44.9 29, 290 +15.4 | 119, 445 | 
Washington -_--.......---| 4, 271 +21.0 | 11,927 +122. 3 20, 499 +63.1 | 172,755 
| 
West Virginia_.___...--- | 3,146 +18.5 | 9,771 —32.1 20, 353 —34. 5 126, 009 
ee | 8,865 +4.9 | 11,359 +29. 8 38,789 | +57.1 | 89, 465 | 
cine 1, 856 +11.1 2, 164 +70.7 | 4, 546 +29. 3 10, 797 
District of Columbia....| 1, 589 —37.2 | 6,600 +5.9|} 9,985) +127) 49,820 | 























1 Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. 


2 Based on revised June figure. 
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Table 2.—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, July 1935 








Placements | New applications Total applications ! | Active file 
| 








| | —— 


| 
Percent of | Percent of Percent of Percent of 
change July change 


’ change > change 
from from July from | July 31 | from 


| June June June | June 30 


July 





| 


All States 83, 386 | 2 —0. 4.-}348,946 | 2 +27.3 | “602,366 2+9.3 |2, 765, 218 2 +13. : 











Arizona 437 | —24. 2, 930 +42. 3, 423 +26. 0 13, 579 +25. é 
California 748 —5. 47,764 | +87.! 61,841 | 3 +72.3 | 3 116, 258 +34. $ 
Colorado 895 —14.; 2, 212 —3.7 | 3, 440 —21.7 33, 288 —4, 

Connecticut 576 —6. 5, 989 —10.8| 10,495 —6.0 40, 741 +17.6 
Delaware 050 (4) 1, 695 | (“) | 3, 543 (4) 13, 627 | (4) 








eee ere | 7,144) (6) | 19, 448 (5) 35,949 | (5) 109,983 | (8) 

Indiana 5, 036 +27. 24,502 | +139. 43, 103 | +104.4 | 113,352 +47. 
a 200 | (5) 3, 486 (5) 10, 426 (5) 46, 893 (5) 

Kansas (not affiliated) -- 821 +26. 3,502 | +83. 6, 923 +36. 9 37, 569 +13. 8 
Louisiana . 924 | +32. ‘ 18, 206 —12. 22, 183 —16.6 175, 127 +11. ¢ 
Massachusetts 2, 514 +6.4 | 6,667) +12. 12, 930 +33. 2 88, 999 
Minnesota 874 +11.4 | 11, 869 +97. 24, 981 \ 43, 715 
Missouri . 2,321} +13.1 | 12,322 +67. 26, 523 : 60, 225 
OS eee 573 | (5) 7 (5) 1,514 4, 124 
New Hampshire-.----.- ‘ 155 | 37.2 | +10. 2, 048 , 12, 089 


New Jersey --- — 2, 895 _, 3 +-2. 46, 207 
New Mexico............ 442 | (5) . 303 (5) 3, 331 
. 712 | 3-, 3 +-78. 83, 305 3 493, 022 

114 —1. 7 +63. 2 59, 801 ; 142, 635 

98S — 34. +184. 11, 437 20, 854 

Oregon 2, 703 (5) (5) 8, 810 (5) 66, 095 
Pennsylvania , 737 —13. 7 — 25. 78,160 | 3 —45.1 729, 349 
Vermont 981 | (4) (4) 2, 908 (4) 15, 586 | 
Virginia_.._.. 443 — 37. | +4. 1, 485 —15.1 | 12,543 | 


West Virginia.........-.. 430 —11. —29. 3, 973 —46. 6 24, 455 
Wisconsin 5, 57 +15.3) 8, +28, ! 21, 672 +651.3 50, 672 
Wyoming 514 —3.0 | f +141.3 1,970; +64.2 5, 167 | 
District of Columbia....| 1, 589 —37. +5.9 9, 985 +12.7 49, 820 























| Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. 

? Computed from comparable reports only. 

) Based on revised June figure. 

‘ July first month of operation as State employment service. 


‘ Not comparable due to transfer of offices from National Reemployment Service to State employment 
service. 
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Table 3.—Operations of Offices of National Reemployment Service, July 1935 Table 
























































| Placements New applications | Total applications ! Active { 
| | | | | 
State [Percent of [Percent of| Percent of| I Perce 
change . change | change | a, | Change 
July from | July from | July from July 31 f 
| June June | June J 
| ! 
; | j 
All States... -.-.---}176, 575 | 2 +4.9 |472,698 | 2421.1} 973, 036 | 2+11.7 |4, 766, 708 } 
os | | ——— i= —————SS FS ————————- | ————— Unite 
Alabama................| 2,945 —10.9 | 21,474 +87.7 53,083 | +68.9 | 150,846 1.34 
Aebiems... .\.6.6.-.5..i. | 1,870 +30.3 | 3,600 —59. 5 5,736 | —53.0]| 26,776 +5, Alaba: 
Arkansas...............| 5,679 —15.1 | 11,468 +7.1 24,769| +7.5 | 100, 422 $10.7 Arizor 
California...............| 7,753 —7.0 | 12,027 | +441} 26,007) +20.7) 66,021/ +197 arkar 
eee eee | 2, 293 —26.0 | 5,337 4-48. 7 11, 199 —7.6| 44,211 14.7 Calife 
| Color 
Connecticut... .......-. 793 | +114, 1,259 —15. 4 2, 892 —16.0 | «17,538 ‘ 
Delaware. _-__. * eee f 1 | , a 2s 7 (4) ar hal (4) ¥ Conn 
Florida. ._...--- ISS 1, 955 —13.3 | 18,319 | +106.9 | 42,361 | +1249 | 118, 645 | ” Delay 
Georgia -.....-_- eee 4, 026 —9.6 | 37, 895 +22. 6 44, 888 +1.4 | 264,455 | Flori¢ 
a ee 2, 623 +7.7} 1,767 +.1 5, 292 +3.3 | 32, 228 | =e 
| aano 
Ilinois..................| 5,683] (© 9,508} (8) 27,984} (8) | 105,760 . 
Le 2 1,838 | +29.0 | 16,012} +193.4| 26,445 | +127.9 | 103,742) +2 Illino 
EE AMES 4, 897 (5) 1, 283 (5) 6, 212 (5) 32, 069 | India 
EARLS RE 5,906 | +132] 5,905 —5.2 13, 215 —19.0 | 128, 253 | ‘| Iowa 
Kentucky. . 2, 071 +24.5 | 19,850 | +250.5| 33,000 | +133.9 143, 854 | y Kans 
en 
a EEE ER | 4, 674 4+3.3]} 3,299] +107.4 10, 325 —8.1 | 27,988 | +184 ; 
Maryland...._....._... 1, 931 —13.8 | 4,882| +239.8 13, 491 +10.8 | 93, 188 | 1.2 Lout 
Massachusetts .........| 1,956 +6.1 | 5,012} 437.4] 12,505| +64.5 | 135,747 +29 Mair 
Michigan_..............| 2,971 —10.0 | 27,0388 | +187.0] 43,864 +66.6 | 165,736 | o> ie Mary 
Minnesota..............| 9,180} +26.4]| 5,105 +3.4| 22,142 +10.2| 64,429 7 aa 
Mississippi--.-........- 4, 155 5 | 12, 936 +9.9] 30,156 +14.1 | 125, 081 | 
Missouri.............__- 8,617 | 3437.1 | 13,886 | +175.2| 27,587| +39.0 | 177, 494 | +s. 2 Min 
Montana........-.....- 4,600] +145] 3,225] +15] 9.5899) -122] 32688! +: oe 
Nebraska...............| 7,249] +49.6| 2,759 —1.7 | 10,890 —1.6 | 65,606 | Mor 
ete seer uno dap | 462) 352] (5) 901; (%) | 1,894 | Neb 
} | I 
New Hampshire_...___. | 1,832 +5.8 | 1,146 +.3 2, 679 ~8.3/| 14,912 24 Nev 
New Jersey_............ 808 | 3—22.8| 2,665| —18.7 5,110} —22.4| 46,266 | News 
New Mexico-_-._..._- -| 1,607 (5) 2, 357 (8) 5, 027 (3) | 19,310 wen 
2). aa 8, 478 +39.6 | 32, 609 34.1 41,361 | %—.1 | 322,827 New 
North Carolina_.....__. 5, 506 --10.8 | 25, 367 +82.2] 50,554 | +64.5 | 132,856 New 
North Dakota..........| 3,976 | +28.3| 4,519] +15.9| 12,069) -6.1]| 36,382 | Se 
SRS Ge —4.5 | 11,834 +78.9 | 29,334) —19.4| 130,801 Nor 
Oklahoma...........----| 2,872| +440.4 | 10,137 | +3224] 58,124] +263.8| 108,583]  —s1 Obi 
Oregon... ._.._- EE (5) 2, 247 (3) 5, 766 (5S) | 23,529 Okl 
Pennsylvania...........| 5,705 —32.5 | 23, 132 +7.2| 36,723, 2.3 | 461,870 | Ore 
Rhode Island_-._.._._-- 711 —18.5 | 3,929) +61.4 7, 351 +47.5 | 47,101 | Per 
South Carolina. ._.._._- 4, 158 —13.7 | 13, 257 —5.4| 22,154 —16.5 | 148,907 | S17 Rh 
South Dakota..._...._- 3, 519 +.9 | 2,654 —6.9 9, 375 +11.4 | 62,365 +158 BR gon 
ya 2, 987 +24.1 | 18,139 —20.4 25, 870 —16.5 | 232,170 | rs Sou 
RE 12, 323 —.8 | 31,768 | 3—53.5 | 60,692 —54.0 | 287,607 | +11.7 Be me 
Se intiiiiene aaielind 3,672 | +281] 3,765) +928 11, 847 +12.7 |} 40,917 | +165 
| Tex 
[Ce ae eS Se a es OP J cccwcanse “> j... Ute 
SS RRC 4, 650 —.0 | 15,012} +48.7] 27,805; +17.7| 106,902 | 17.4 Ver 
Washington....._...._- 4,271 | +210] 11,927] +1223] 20,499} +63.1| 172,755 | 7 Vir 
West Virginia. _...__._. 2,716 | +25.2) 7,718 —32.8 16, 380 —20.7 | 101, 554 | Ws 
Wisconsin..............| 3, 295 —9.0} 3,312/ +328 17,117 +65.1 | 38,793 17.8 
Wyoming...............| 1,342] +17.7]| 1,006 +27.7 2, 576 +11.2| 5,630 | 2.8 We 
| | | Wi 
- — = ; | W) 
1 Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. Di 


2 Computed from comparable reports only. 
3 Based on revised June figure. . 
4 Operating as State employment service beginning July 1. 1 
5 Not comparable due to transfer of offices from National Reemployment Service to State employ: 

Sorvice. 
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Table 4.—Veteran Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment and 
National Reemployment Services, July 1935 








Placements | New applications | Active file 
| 





| 
ee a | Percent | | Percent 
of change | : of change | a of chinge 
from | July | from July 31 from 
| June | June 30 








United States. -.- c--+<-- = — ‘ } " 35, +22 | 480, 643 


to 








Alabama-.-.- = ore 404 ' +8] 
Arizona. ....3-560-5-- 4 . 310 ; —$8. 
ee er ae 502 , —21 
CoP 55055500505. . obhsil 2,614 t f 452. 


ee eee Lena +9. 


Connecticut Si it a 229 ; —11 
Delaware. ....-.-..--..-- ' man 7: 32. 60 +81 
a. —s) ere “f = +26. 
Georgia Bey ‘ —3 
Oe ee ee —l. 


, 623 
. 410 
5, 996 
, 219 
5, 729 | 


eae we 


418 
868 
54 

, 889 
, 625 


~ 


{0 ee ee Se, oe 
[ndieM@B. 2csiecs- 

lowa 

pi Re Se eee ee eee 
EE EEE 


9, 495 
, 634 
, 288 
, 276 
, 358 


+123. 
— 28. 





S qd 
oOwowow 
Cr woowes OwWwowWw 


Louisiana. ------- 

Maine jbbe a} 
Maryland...---.--. ala a 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 


, 919 
2, 382 
5, 903 
5, 726 

, 897 | 








Io. or 


Minnesota 
Mississippi-_--.----- : 
Sin ema dnanebesiant’ 
Montana ih ode 
lend cation ees 


,981 | 
5, 664 

, 586 | 
, 053 
4, 644 





6 
1 
.7 
4 
.2 


am 0.9 My) & 


| i Ss 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

FN tng dovclacneb ba 
New York 


268 
2,113 

, 309 | 
3, 57 


57, 461 


= 


O~I3100 > @ 
Aaomwr 
OS Oe Ors 


North Carolina 


559 | 
North Dakota 


1, 540 
20, 427 
15, 525 

7,098 | 


49, 541 
2, 866 
6, 640 
3, 217 

13, 078 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 


Dmwreon~l 


0 Se ere ree ‘ 
Rhode Island 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 


HOHOm UASanwe 
nwa COW-~I0 


17, 672 
2, 781 
516 


6, 692 
Washington...........__- pisededlanemme ‘ 12, 787 


West Virginia 7, 623 
WIEBE, ccc consosdcewodsedise ‘ 7, 689 
Wyoming 850 
Distriet of Columbia ahaa 























! Based on revised June figure. 
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Analysis of May 1935 Operations of United States 
Employment Service 


Industrial Grouping of New Applicants and All Placements 





HE* United States Employment Service made some 115,(00 

placements in private employment during May, according to 
detailed tabulations covering all but 8.3 percent of the 271,715 total 
placements made during the month. This is the highest indicated 
total of private placements since July 1934. The jobs filled were of 
all grades, ranging from common labor and house workers to pro- 
fessional and technical positions.! 

For the same month some 148,000 placements on public work are 
indicated. These public-works placements were made in jobs on 
all kinds of projects of regular local and State governmental bodies, 
and with contractors operating on such projects, as well as on work 
of the Public Works Administration. It is estimated that about 9,000 
placements in regular governmental departments were also made 
during May. Tabulated reports upon which these estimates were 
based cover all sections of the country except New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, data for which will be available at a later date. 

Men composed approximately 85 percent of the Employment 
Service placements in May, and women 15 percent, according to 
tabulations. Of the new applicants in the same month, 77 percent 
were men and 23 percent women. 

A varied industrial background was reported by the 237,714 men 
covered in the detailed tabulations of May new applications. These 
tabulations, which cover 82 percent of the month’s total of 377,661 
new male and female registrants, show agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing as the most common background of male registrants, closely 
followed by the manufacturing industries. These two industrial 
groups accounted for 40.3 percent of all male registrants. The white- 
collar professional and commercial group was third in order of rank, 
with 14.7 percent of new registrants coming from that field. Building 
and construction accounted for but 12.8 percent of the male applicants 
although it was the largest field of reemployment. Following in order, 
the public utilities and transportation group with 6.5 percent, the 
domestic and personal service and hotel group with 6.4 percent, and 
governmental service with 5.3 percent of the total, completed the 
groups with classifiable experience. Over 14 percent of May male 
applicants, however, had no classifiable work experience. Tabula- 
tions upon which these relationships were established covered all but 
four States. 

Placements of men in May were heaviest in the building and con- 
struction industry, where, largely as a result of public-works activities, 


! Detailed occupational tables of these placements have been prepared by the Employment Service. 
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68.9 percent of all men placed were hired. Agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing absorbed 9.5 percent of male placements, domestic and 
personal service and hotels 6.8 percent, and manufacturing 5.2 per- 
cent. In building and construction the number of placements ex- 


ceeded the number of new applications. The domestic and personal 


service and hotel industry was the only other field in which the 
number of placements approached the number of new applicants. 
The detailed tabulations of placements from which these figures were 
derived, covered all but two States. 

Among women the highest numbers of new applicants and place- 
ments were both in the domestic and personal service and hotel field. 
Here 38.6 percent of the new applicants were normally employed and 
70.4 percent of placements were made. New applications exceeded 
placements by only a small margin in this field. Agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing absorbed more women in May than there were new appli- 
cants from that field. However, only 8.6 percent of total women place- 
ments were made in this group. Manufacturing industries also 


absorbed 8.4 percent of the total women employed, while professional 


and commercial service took 10.2 percent. 
Tables 1 and 2 show the industrial classifications of new applicants 


and all placements in the States for which detailed reports are now 
' available. Reports for the other States will be available later. 


Table 1.—Industrial Grouping of New Applicants, Combined State Employment 
and National Reemployment Services, May 1935 ! 


Industrial groups Total | Men 


Women 








pe ES ee es ee oe ae ee ee 309, 218 237, 714 


NE 41, 948 40,890 | 
Extraction of minerals SRE EE ES 2 5 ee ee eae 8, 033 8, 000 
Building and construction—private.._.............-_..--..___- ae 17, 001 16, 909 
Building and construction—public. ._................------.--- 22. -| 13, 440 13, 405 
Manufacturing: 
Chemicals. ...-. -- 7 PS a8 ee ~ be 2, 761 2, 410 
Clay, glass, and stone ‘ f ‘ 2, 075 1, 985 
, = COE RAE = Fe CP OE Sos Tit el AD cy ps 7, 555 6, 059 
Iron and steel products, excluding machinery 4, 420 
DE oa, ok a a 1, 634 








Machinery, excluding transportation equipment 
Nonferrous metals and products.........._..__-- 
i er 1 io icopencnpasunneacect 
Petroleum and coal products__...__._.- Ce ek 2 Bap Ret es ott! LULA wink 
CS ERLE OL LS TTL TE 
ODL. 6 oben datdbdindengsasenctbcbebccuwersccs 
te en ee en cee aes 
I ,  JaheGl 4. sd lobe sbbded sducwk ub dene-cnboiedsoncdosn 
Transportation equipment. ......................-...-..----.-.| 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..... ................2-2-22-2 20. 
Commercial, not elsewhere classifiable......_..........-.-. ....-...- 
Distribution—wholesale...... ....................---..----.------- 5, 625 
A RL SR TS 24, 775 
Distribution—miscellaneous................ .......--.-.---.-2------| 2, 632 
Domestic and personal service.......-.-.-.-.-----------.-----.---- 42, 736 
Finanee—banks, insuranee, etc................. ..-..---- 2... | 2, 744 | 
NAST A ATS TT. 16, 343 | 
SES, fo ok coke kk sk cotcecctiscbecubien. 7, 835 | 
A eee eT Te eae 1, 604 | 
Transportation and communication ~ 14, 255 | : 446, 
Miscellaneous unclassifiable mr: oe 53, 863 | 33, 482 20, 381 
Unspecified 239 | 180 59 











' Pennsylvama National Reemployment Service and State Employment: Service, New Hampshire 
National Reemployment Service, New Mexico National Reemployment Service, and New Jersey State 
Employment Service not included. 
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Table 2.—Industrial Grouping of Persons Placed, Combined State Employment 
and National Reemployment Services, May 1935 ! 
Regular Temporary 
Industrial groups Total — 
Men Women Men Women 
nT  cocacusbannd 249,254 | 128, 331 18, 138 83, 115 19, 670 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing............_______- 21, 872 8, 907 426 9, 738 2. 807 
Extraction of minerals. _...................._.._.-- 1, 484 1,111 7 363 3 
Building and construction—private_..........._____ 10, 093 3, 693 16 6, 374 10 
Building and construction—public._............___- 135, 691 96, 731 35 38, 915 10 
Manufacturing: 
dake hashed dds dbtinatiodduseisneninauldd 627 203 104 209 | ll] 
TR ES PS A ENR 681 499 10 167 | : 
OS Se ET PCE WT OS WOT 2, 509 846 514 696 | 453 
Iron and steel products, excluding machinery -_- 909 626 i> 9 
sR Ee a Re aE eT ed eS Pa Te 175 58 47 60 10 
RR renee BRE rl A, Al A ep EET Da 1, 380 936 16 411 17 
Machinery, excluding peg equipment. 1, 488 1, 129 128 193 38 
Nonferrous metals and products__........_____- 329 193 46 78 12 
nite dbs enna dati ndn cidnlacickdbebndn oa 1, 372 226 44 1, 084 ] 
Petroleum and coal products_..............____. 272 89 3 177 3 
Printing and publishing --...................... 683 126 77 262 218 
Raetwoee reper SROs. ....................-..... 20 ge ae 7 
DEAELEpbehs bees kbcncdscbsdvbidora bmansdvcwe 53 17 16 18 
ABA, Sa tl le MP hg? ; 1, 359 355 772 122 T 
KY sae radon aes ee = aed 1,717 1, 303 69 339 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.__.._........____. 630 195 207 178 
Commercial, not elsewhere classifiable.........____- 316 52 30 43 
Distribution—wholesale....................._..___- 2, 039 438 129 1, 292 a 
I iicinndinnntindis anetncindeencdbhakt 5, 889 1, 462 724 2, 424 } 
Distribution—miseellaneous..-...................._- 1, 045 1 51 631 
Domestic and personal service. ..<..............__-- 41, 050 2, 801 13, 760 11, 637 
Finance—banks, insurance, etc..................__- 276 76 83 69 
‘Governmental service........................._____- 8, 778 4, 264 403 3, 770 34 
I I nn cc cnccawapededidacceccoce “= | 2, 493 463 319 1, 099 f 
SE Sek nnbnilbdstha dcbbadide sddusn~atetdaces 870 494 18 348 } 
‘Transportation and communication._.._...._______- 2, 691 712 26 1, 931 
Miscellaneous unclassifiable. ......................- 374 91 16 222 4 
EE ive watandiediitnawesese ovine vos avesy 89 56 | 1 31 
| | | 





1 New Jersey and Pennsylvania not included. 
Age of New Applicants and All Persons Placed, May 1935 


THE group of workers 30 to 39 years of age showed the highest 
ratio of placements to applications among men in offices of the United 
States Employment Service during May, according to detailed tabu- 
lations. This age group constituted 23.0 percent of the male new 
applicants for which complete detailed reports are available, and 
furnished 28.4 percent of the placements. Men aged 40 to 49 fol- 
lowed in order of relative number of placements to new applicants. 
In this group 18.5 percent of new applicants were found and 20.! 
percent of placements were made. Third relative rank was held by 
the younger age group, 21 to 29, which contained the largest absolute 
totals of any division. Men in this age bracket furnished 29.7 percent 
of the new applicants and received 31.7 percent of the placements. 

Less favored age groups among men included male job seekers o! 
50 to 59 years who made up 10.9 percent of the new applicants and 
who received 8.5 percent of the placements. In the case of young 
men under 21 years of age, only 8.1 percent of total placements were 
made, although 12.7 percent of the new applicants fell in this class. 
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Men over 60 years of age formed 5.2 percent of male new applicants 
and received 2.3 percent of placements. 

Among woman job seekers the most favorable placement results 
were shown in the age group 40 to 49 years, where 15.5 percent of 
new applications were received and 18.0 percent of placements were 
made. Exceeding this group in actual size, the age bracket 30 to 39 
contained 22.5 percent of the new applicants and 23.4 percent of the 
placements. Largest of all groups in actual numbers avas the age 
group 21 to 29, accounting for 29.8 percent of new applicants among 
women and 30.0 percent of placements. 

Younger women, aged under 21, made up 22.2 percent of the new 
woman applicants included in the detailed figures, and received 21.1 
percent of the placements. Women aged 50 to 59 numbered 7.5 per- 
cent of new applicants and accounted for 6.5 percent of placements. 
Women over 60 years of age numbered only 2.5 percent of the new 
woman applicants and received 1.0 percent of all placements of women 
included in the tabulated reports. 

Detailed reports of new applications include 309,218 of the total of 
377,661 received during May. Reports are missing from four States. 
Detailed reports of placements include 249,254 of the month’s total of 
271,715. Reports are missing from two States. Detailed tabulations 
for the missing States will be available at a later date. 


Table 3.—Ages of New Applicants, Combined State Employment and National 
Reemployment Services, May 1935 ! 














Total | Men | Women Age group | Total Men | Women 





All groups...............|300, 218 l237, 714 71, 504 || 35 to 39 years._.._____--- | 35, 549 | 27,326 | 








40 to 44 years._......_..- 29, 520 | 23, 403 
Under 16 years... _. eal 3 Ys 203 || 45 to 49 years , 665 | 20, 688 
l6and 17 years... -_- Fyeis ; 4, 622 3, 967 || 50 to 54 years 15, 319 
18 and 19 years.......__-. 17, 628 8, 374 || 55 to 59 years._........-- 10, 666 " 
7,750 | 3,331 || 60 to 64 years... __- ' 7,088 | 1,123 
21 to 24 years...........-| 36,035 | 11,469 || 65 years and over 5, 272 | 680 
34, 557 9,814 || Unspecified_....._.._.__- 21 | 4 
30 to 34 years | 27, 241 7, 892 | | 
| 
' Pennsylvania, New Hampshire National Reemployment Service, New Mexico National Reemploy- 
ment Service, and New Jersey State Employment Service not included. 
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Table 4.—-Ages of Persons Placed, Offices of State and National Reemploymen; 
Services, May 1935! 























Regular Temporary, 
Age group Tota |__| —_———_- 

Men | Women Men Wome 
All groups.....____. eae! ‘ 249,254 | 128, 331 | 18, 138 | 83, 115 
ns Kc dic nnnemieadtabers—s 103 | 21 36 | 14 
TS ELT SLY 3, 067 | 792 | 1, 027 699 | 
18 and 19 years....°................... 14, 273 | 5, 983 | 2. 832 | 3, 853 | 
ee ra Doe ee 7, 746 | 3, 594 | 1, 167 2, 253 | 3) 
21 to 24 years____- ‘of URSA STILE 38, 029 20, 263 | 3, 651 11, 627 | > 485 
25 to 29 years_. RIL Poh 40, 371 22, 108 | 2, 610 | 13, 076 57 
30 to 34 years. __. Saas er 33,079 | 17, 882 | 1, 724 10, 951 | 2 50) 
i ae s 35, 763 | 19, 196 | 1, 643 11, 967 2 957 
40 to 44 years_- ft Aree Se 29, 401 | 15, 423 | 1, 220 | 1Q, 210 » 548 
45 to 49 years. __- ph ae ae : 21, 604 | 10,817 | 1,051 | 7, 762 
50 to 54 years__ ote eee eee . 13, 345 | 6, 484 | 619 5, 190 | 
a Cae | See ee 7, 167 3, 387 330 3, 002 | 
60 to 64 years. ___ aE tA PS noel 3, 592 | 1, 632 156 1, 674 | 
Se PCS aE 1, 591 688 | 61 796 | 
Unspecified... .___- Aencn nara ere yr eel) 123 | 61 11 41 | 





! New Jersey and Pennsylvania not included. 
Length of Unemployment of New Applicants, May 1935 


NEARLY one-half of the persons making their initial application 
with the United States Employment Service during the month o! 
May reported unemployment of less than 6 months’ duration or wer 
working at the time of registration, according to detailed tabulations 
covering 304,716 of the month’s total of 377,661 new applications 
By contrast, 9.2 percent of the applicants reported continuous unem- 
ployment of more than 4 years’ duration. In addition, 3.2 percent 
of the new applicants were persons not ordinarily employed and 4.4 
percent were recent students without work experience. 

The greatest portion of the group without work experience wis 
composed of housewives who had not previously been engaged in 
gainful employment. Over 12 percent of the female new applicants 
were reported as persons not ordinarily employed, while only 0.4 
percent of the men were in this classification. A larger relative pro- 
portion of women than of men was also included in the group of recent 
students. Only 3.4 percent of new male applicants were in this 
category as compared to 7.8 percent of the women. 

Table 5, showing the length of unemployment of new applicants, 
contains detailed reports for all except five States. Reports for tlie 
missing States will be available at a later date. 
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Table 5.—Length of Unemployment of New Applicants, Combined State 
Employment and National Reemployment Services, May 1935 ! 








Total | ] Women 





70, 374 








None (working when registered) ' .| 21, 602 5, 275 
| month and under... bb botanden os 65, 230 51, 144 | 14, O86 
9 to 6 months . 41 64, 389 52, 314 | 12, 075 
7 to 12 months > ae : 41, 550 33, 496 | 8, 054 
13 to 24 months_....___-- ‘ 28, 560 22, 680 | 5, 880 
95 to 36 months_.--_-_--- : ‘ey 20, 780 17, 639 3, 741 
17 to 48 months Snell > anictoi Lee SE ere Ge 10, 965 9, 294 1, 671 
Over 4 years m ‘ 28, 117 22, 939 5, 178 
Recent students_....__. ‘ 13, 403 | 7, 905 5, 498 
Not ordinarily employed.--.__- : 9, 850 980 | 8, 870 
Unspecified . bis 270 | 224 | 46 








i Pennsylvania National Reemployment Service and State Employment Service, New Hampshire 
National Reemployment Service, New Mexico National Reemployment Service, Virginia Nationa] 
Reemployment Service, and New Jersey State Employment Service not included. 














TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 





Summary of Employment Reports for July 1935 
Comparison of July 1935 with June 1935 and July 1934 


SUMMARY of the reported data regarding employment jy 

July 1935 is presented in the following four table’. Employ. 
ment and pay-roll indexes, per capita weekly earnings, average hours 
worked per week, and average hourly earnings, as well as percentage 
changes from June 1935 and July 1934, are shown for manufacturing 
and for the nonmanufacturing groups insofar as the information js 
available. 

The principal changes shown in these tables are briefly as follows 

Factory employment and pay rolls fell 0.1 percent and 1.7 percent, 
respectively. Expressed in concrete numbers, there were 5,()(j( 
fewer wage earners in factories in July than in June and $2,200,(00 
less in weekly wage disbursements. These declines were to be eyx- 
pected as employment had fallen from June to July in 13 of the pre- 
ceding 16 years for which data are available, and pay rolls in 14. 

Of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed, 40 showed more 
employees on their rolls in July than in June and 32 reported larger 
pay rolls. Among the manufacturing industries in which pronounced 
gains in employment were shown from June to July were canning ant 
preserving, radios and phonographs, sawmills, plumbers’ supplies, 
agricultural implements, silk and rayon goods, boots and _ shoes, 
beverages, and shipbuilding. Industries of major importance in 
which declines were reported over the month interval were auto- 
mobiles; blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills; women’s 
clothing; knit goods; cotton goods; woolen and worsted goods; and 
dyeing and finishing textiles. 

In nonmanufacturing, 9 of the 17 industries surveyed reporte( 
gains in employment and 10 showed gains in pay rolls. Despite 
these gains the nonmanufacturing industries showed approximately 
147,000 fewer workers on their rolls and about $5,000,000 less in 
weekly wage disbursements. Sharp recessions in coal mining, afte! 
the large gains of the preceding month, plus seasonal declines 10 
retail trade were primary factors in these losses. 
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Compared with the previous month, employment in July in the 
yarious services of the Federal Government increased slightly. Pay 
rolls for the month on this type of public employment were in excess: 
of $161,000,000. A moderate decrease, however, in the number of 
workers employed in the relief work of the various Federal agencies 
occurred. The number.of employees was approximately 40,000 less 
than in June, and pay rolls showed a loss of more than $1,180,000. 
The most pronounced decrease in employment for the month, 19.5 
percent, occurred on projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. A marked loss was also registered in employment on 
the emergency-work program where 4.6 percent less workers were 
employed in July than in June. Losses in employment were also 
shown in the judicial service, on P. W. A. construction projects, and 
on projects financed by direct governmental appropriations. 
Employment created by the emergency conservation work program 
had the most decided increase in July. There were 12.4 percent 
more workers engaged in this type of employment in July than in 
in June. Moderate increases in employment were also registered in 
the executive service, the legislative service, and the military service. 
Private employment.—Table 1 shows employment and pay-roll in- 
dexes and per capita weekly earnings in July 1935 for all manufac- 
turing industries combined, for various nonmanufacturing industries, 
and for class I steam railroads, with percentage changes over the 
month and year intervals, except in the few cases referred to in 
footnotes, for which certain items cannot be computed. Table 2 
shows for the same industries as in table 1, so far as data are avail- 
_ able, average hours worked per week and average hourly earnings, 
together with percentage changes over the month and year intervals. 
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Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industrie, 
Combined andgin Nonmanufacturing Industries, July 1935 (Prelimi inary 


Figures) 








Industry 


Employment 











Index 
July 
1935 
(1923-25 
All manufacturing industries = 100) 
cE ay ee eee re Bem 79. 5 
Class I steam railroads !_.._....-- 57.0 
(1929 = 
Coal mining: 100) 
Fiat alrete eags: OP i 49 
I Bat 70 
Metalliferous mining. -- 45. 
Quarrying and nonmetallic min-— 
ee ee ee 8 oie Son 50. 
C valacaeieaes producing eee 76. § 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph-----| 70. 
Electric light and power and 
manufactured gas_.---- 84.7 
Electric-railroad and motor- 
bus operation and mainte- 
Di ctchcnscaanes ae 71. 
Trade: 
Wholesale. -_--_- 82. 1 
AES, SR SPSS 79. 1 
General merchandising. -. 84.5 
Other than general mer- 
Geman. ............ 77.7 
Hotels (cash payments only) -_----- 80.3 
ey ll : 84.4 
Dyeing and cleaning -- PP a ee 81.7 
ka itll Sli A ate (2) 
Ey ee ee ae (2) 
Si iliea  g (2) 
Building construction----...----- (2) 


Percentage 
| change from— | 


June 


| 1935 


+1. 1 


| 


| 


—4 


—(3) 


—3.7 


—6.8 | 


—2.7 
—1.2 
+2. 6 
—2.2 
+1.0 
+1.6 


+.8 | 


+1.4 


ee 
om OO 


to 


GO 


tor w 


i | 


Canoe 


| (1993- 
25= 


100) 
65.3 | 


@) 


(1929= 
100) 


37.5 


35. 9 


31.1 


34. 4 
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<— 
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nv 
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61.5 
(*) 


(?) 
(?) 


Pay roll 


Percentage 
change from— 
naex | 
July | 
1935 | 


June 
1935 


+(°) 


—3.0 | 


—6.0 


—2.3 | 


—2.3 
+3.9 


—6. 4 | 


+.6 


+14 | - 


+3. 0 


+2. 7 +12.0 24. 
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3. 36 
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1 Preliminary—Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


2 Not available. 
3 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Table 2.—Hours and Earnings in July 1935 in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries (Preliminary Figures) 











Average hours worked 


Average hourly 
per week 


earnings 


















































Percentage Percentage 
ge Industry change ! change ! 
~ Aver- from— Aver- from— 
age in age in 
—_ July poli’ Weal July 
1935 June | July 1935 June | July 
1935 | 1934 1935 | 1934 
| 
Cents 
All manufacturing industries combined. .................--- 35.3 | —0.3 | +5.5| 56.9) —0.9)] +41.5 
(hal Bhs Solis Cdcdcctlddcandsobidlbsbidatthndleddudestouvnecs HAD NRAS LR Beer 
Coal mining: } 
as Sie bec 25 cs tdde ccabieeedddddccatbwsdadid 27.3 |—33.6 | —1.2 | 82.3 —.6 —1.2 
Sr” ee 18.3 |—39.0 |—17.3 73.7 1.8 +.9 
I bia 6 dea disdbbinneibdnsddesdcnsccossdaue 37.4 | +2.5| +49] 58.1 0. +6.7 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining.................-...-...- | 385.2] +1.7] +3.5| 47.6) —.2| —1.2 
Crude-petroleum producing......................-........- | 36.1) +.8) —1.2] 77.1 —.4| +3.4 
Publie utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph... -..............-...--.-...-.- 38.1} —1.0| +.8] 77.1| 42.4] +7.8 
Electric light and power and manufactured gas__-__.._--- 38.9) +.8 |) +17] 78.7) +.3] +1.2 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus opération and een 44.8) —.4) —.6] 61.6 0. +2.0 
Trade: 
aC hto debian sé siccs ddd Adaiinbidas cékawh vabalin | 41.3) +.51411] 65.7] —.2 +.3 
is wih, a kn ed bain one ani ek pene | 41.6] +.7] +440] 562.1 —.2} —1.1 
General merchandising_........._. ice cotati | 383.0) —3] +.9] 48.8] +.8 —.5 
Other than general merchandising.................- | 42.6) +.7) 444] 530] —.6] —1.2 
NI tino sack lcdcccctdldbatacucheccickcakinber | 47.8) +.6] +1.1| 227.4] —1.4 —.7 
PO Ee eee ey © ene re | 41.8) +2.2} 448] 36.6) —.8 —.3 
De INI ioc 2050 cA s ddstce accbbocesccubent | 41.9] —28|-—2.0] 43.9] —1.8 +.2 
NE EE ay eee ee ee vee } (3% (3) (3) (3) (3) (8) 
EE ee oe BREESE, Bes > SR Pee (3) (3) (3) (2) (3) (3) 
ES a Sa aa Sa Sele eee | @) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
pe Ss A aes eee ee ee ty ae ee ee Ss See Se Sener 
ont on ni stn eek agpeaddsnsomiien tn 30.8 | +2.0 | +7.0| 80.3 —.9 +2.9 
























| Percentage changes over year computed from indexes. 
? The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
‘ Not available 





Public employment.—Employment created by the Federal Govern- 

“ment is of two general classes: (1) Employment in the executive, 
judicial, legislative, or military services, and on various construction 

_ projects financed by the Federal Government; and (2) employment on 

relief work, where the work itself and the system of payment is of an 
emergency-relief character. Data for these two types of Federal 
employment are shown separately in tables 3 and 4. 


Table 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Various Services of United States 
Government, July 1935 (Preliminary Figures) 


——__. 














































Employment Per- | Pay roll Per- 
3 i cent- cent- 
Class of service . ) age age 
July 1935 | June 1935 | change; July 1935 June 1935 | change 
i ee pd icéeia 1,435,721 | +0.2 |$161, 314,734 |$160, 751,439 | +0. 4 
Executive service.............-...---. 729,987 | 1 718,188 | +4.6 | 111,110,248 |109, 300,324 | +1.7 
Judicial servics.......................| 1,7 1,854 | —4.7 473, 044 449,217| +5.3 
Legislative service.......... EE hes 5, 014 4,871 | +2.9 1,181,349 | 1, 154, 868 +2.3 
Military service..................-..- | 261,067 | 258,410} +1.0| 20,689,446 | 21,364,278} -—3.2 
Construction - 
Financed by P. W. A_-........-- 405,332 | 414,306 | —2.2| 24,968,785 | 25,386,962, —1.6 
Financed by R. F. C......__----- 9, 581 11,901 | —19.5 | 1,001,653} 1,191,336 | —15.9 
Financed by direct governmental 
appropriations... .............. 25, 788 26,191 | —1.5| 1,890,208 1,904, 454 —.7 























' Revised. 
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Table 4.——Employment and Pay Rolls on Relief Work of Various Federal Agencies 
July 1935 (Preliminary Figures) 








a, 
— 





























Employment Per- Pay roll | Per. 
Group — | cmt 

July 1935 | June 1935 | ,°8°.,| July 1935 | June 1935 cit 
OD esi ithck ds lithe hha 2, 409, 268 | 2,448,616 | —1.6 | $75, 210, 034 | $74,026,932 | 41, 
Emergency-work program_.._.......- 1, 928, 682 | 2,021,060 | —4.6 | 53,135,457 | 154,260,051 | —2) 
Emergency conservation work_.....__ 480, 586 | 427,556 | +12.4 | 22,074, 577 19, 766, 881 +117 

1 Revised. 
Coverage of Reports 


MonrTuuiy reports on employment and pay rolls are now available 
for the following groups: (1) 90 manufacturing industries; (2) 17 non- 
manufacturing industries, including building construction; (3) class 
I steam railroads; and (4) Federal services and agencies. The reports 
for the first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
but in practically all cases the samples are sufficiently large to be 
entirely representative. The figures on class I steam railroads are 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and include all 
employees. The data for the various Federal services and agencies 
also cover all employees on the pay rolls of such organizations. 

In total, these four groups include a majority of the wage and 
salary workers in the United States. Unfortunately, however, infor- 
mation is not available for certain other large employment groups— 
notably, agricultural work, professional service, and domestic and 
personal service. 





i> 22 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in June 1935: 
Revised Figures 


HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ- 

ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
month of June 1935. The tabular data are the same as those pub- 
lished in the Employment and Pay Rolls (formerly Trend of Em- 
ployment) pamphlet for June except for certain minor revisions and 
corrections. 

Industrial Employment 


Manufacturing Industries 


Takine the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of factory employment for June stood at 79.6. ‘The 
current level of factory employment was below that of the correspond- 
ing month of last year when the index stood at 81.1. 

The index of factory pay rolls declined somewhat more sharply than 
employment during the month, standing at 66.4 percent of the 1923-25 
average in June as against 68.5 in May, a decrease of 3.1 percent. 
Measured in dollars, this represents a shrinkage of approximately 
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$4,300,000 in weekly wage disbursements. In spite of this decrease, 
factory pay rolls are still higher than a year ago when the index stood 
at 64.9 (see table 2). The May-June decline in the pay-roll index this 
year was less pronounced than in any year, except 1933, since 1929. 

Altbough the composite indexes of. factory employment and pay 
rolls were lower in June than in May, the decline was by no means 
general. Of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed, 33 reported 
gains in employment, and 41 reported larger pay rolls. Increased 
employment, moreover, is shown by 4 of the 14 major groups into 
which the 90 manufacturing industries are classified. The food and 
kindred products group reported the largest gain in employment, 
adding approximately 19,600 workers to the pay rolls, an increase 
of 3 percent. This was due to substantial seasonal gains in canning 
and preserving, ice cream, butter, and beverages, coupled with smaller 
increases in the slaughtering and meat-packing and baking industries. 
The increase of 1.3 percent in employment in the stone-clay-glass 
group represents an addition of about-2,400 workers. This increase 
was entirely accounted for by the brick, cement, and glass industries, 
as the other two industries in the group (pottery; and marble, granite, 
slate, and other stone products) reported decreases in employment. 
The resumption of operations in a number of brick establishments, 
after the settlement of strikes, as well as seasonal influences, accounted 
for the rise in the brick industry. Gains in the two industries in the to- 
bacco group resulted in a net increase of 2.1 percent, which accounted 
for approximately 1,700 additional jobs. Roughly, 1,000 more workers 
were added to the pay rolls of the railroad-repair-shop group. 

The largest decreases in employment were shown in the textile and 
transportation groups, approximately 51,000 wage earners in each 
group having been laid off. The percentage declines were 3.3 and 
8.8, respectively. All of the industries, except aircraft, in the trans- 
portation group showed large losses in number of workers, and only 
the carpet and woolen- anc © orsted-goods industries in the textile 
group showed increases. ‘ihe decreases in the textile industries were 
largely seasonal. Although gains were shown in millwork and furni- 
ture, the decline of 9.1 percent in sawmills accounted for the net loss 
in the lumber group of 3.9 percent, or approximately 18,400 workers. 
The full effect of the strikes in the sawmill industry beginning in May 
did not become apparent in the employment figures until June, for 
the strikers were included in the May employment count as having 
worked during part of the pay period covered. In June, however, 
these workers did not appear on the pay-roll records, and the decline 
was more marked. In the iron and steel group there was a falling off 
of 0.8 percent in employment, the estimated number losing their jobs 
being 5,200. Of the 13 industries in this group, 4 showed gains, 
namely, plumbers’ supplies, cast-iron pipe, tin cans, and steam- and 
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hot-water-heating apparatus. Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills, which are of major importance in the iron and steel group, 
reported 1.6 percent fewer employees and a 7-percent decline in wee\ly 
pay rolls. The paper and printing group dropped 4,800 workers, g 
decrease of 0.9 percent. The chemical and allied products group 
reported a reduction of approximately 2,900 workers, or 0.7 percent, 
the only important decrease in the separate industries being a seasonal 
decline of 28.1 percent in fertilizers. Despite gains in 5 of the 9 indus- 
tries included in the machinery group, the declines in the other four 
(foundries and machine shops, electrical machinery, radios, and cash 
registers) were sufficient to cause a net loss of 0.4 percent,.a decrease 
of 2,600 workers. <A gain of 14 percent in the agricultural-implement 
industry was due, in part, to the settlement of labor difficulties. Only 
2 of the 8 industries in the nonferrous metals group (clocks and smelting 
and refining) reported employment increases. The group, as a whole. 
showed 1.1 percent fewer employees on the pay rolls. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 90 manu- 
facturing industries, the 3-year average, 1923-25, being taken as thie 
base, or 100. In June, reports were received from 23,661 establish- 
ments employing 3,726,413 workers whose earnings in 1 week ending 
nearest the 15th were $76,538,954. 

Per capita weekly earnings in all manufacturing industries com- 
bined were $20.54 in June, or 1.3 percent less than in May. Despite 
this decrease in the average, 46 of the separate manufacturing indus- 
tries covered showed gains over the month interval, the increases rang- 
ing from less than 0.1 per cent to 14.5 percent. These per capita 
weekly earnings, which reflect the influence of part-time and over-time 
work, should not be confused with full-time weekly rates of pay. 

Some of the establishments that report employment and pay-roll 
totals do not report man-hours. Consequently average hours and 
average hourly earnings are computed from data supplied by a 
smaller number of establishments than are used in computing per 
capita weekly earnings and indexes of employment and pay rolls. 
Average hours worked per week in all manufacturing industries com- 
bined showed a decrease of 1.1 percent, and-average bourly earnings 
advanced 0.3 percent. Thirty-nine of the industries for which man- 
hour data are published showed gains in average hours worked per 
week, and 44 showed higher average hourly earnings. Man-hour 
data are not published for any industry for which available information 
covers less than 20 percent of all employees in that industry. 

Detailed statistics concerning employment, pay rolls, average hours 
worked per week, per capita weekly earnings, and average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing industries in June are presented in table |. 
Percentage changes from May of this year and June ot last year are 
also given in this table. 








Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in Manufacturing Industries, June 1935 
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Factory Employment and Pay Rolls Since 1929 


THE long-time trend of factory employment and pay rolls is shown 
by table 2 and the diagram on page 734. The table gives the com- 
posite index numbers (3-year average 1923-25 equals 100) of factory 
employment and pay rolls from January 1929 through June 1935. 
From this table it will be seen that although the June employment 
index (79.6) is 1.8 percent lower than in May and also 1.8 percent 
lower than in the corresponding month of last year, the average for 
the first half of 1935 (80.9) is 1.6 percent higher than the average for 
the first half of 1934 (79.6). Moreover, the index for June 1935 is 19 
percent higher than for June 1933 and more than 30 percent higher 
than for June 1932. The pay-roll index for June 1935 is 3.1 percent 
lower than for May 1935, but 2.3 percent higher than in the correspond- 
ing month of last year, 40.7 percent higher than for June 1933, and 53.0 
percent higher than for June 1932. The average index of factory pay 
rolls for the first 6 months (68.3 percent) is 8.2 percent higher than 
the average for the first half of 1934 (63.1). 

The diagram on page 734 indicates the trend of factory employment 
and pay rolls from January 1919 to June 1935. 
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Table 2.—General Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
Industries, January 1929 to June 1935 


(3-year average 1923-25=100] 








Employment Pay rolls 





1929 


2 
S 


1931 | 1932 | 1933 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
| 





53. A .5| 54.0) 
54.61 40.2] 60.6) 
53. ! 1] 64. 


January.---} 100.8 
February---| 102.9 
104. 1 
April...----| 105.3 
105. 3 
105. 6 
106. 1 
107.9 
September..| 109.0 
107.7 
November..| 103.6 
December_.| 99.8 


49.5| 38.8] 67.3) 
46.8} 42.7| 67.1) 
43. 4) 
39. 8) 
40. 6 
42.9 
44.7 
42. 9) 
41. 5) 
46. 1| 





64. 9) 
60. 5) 
62. 2) 
58. 0) 
61. 0! 
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1 Average for 6 months. 


Separate indexes for the two major divisions of manufacturing 
industries, durable and nondurable goods, are given in table 3. The 
durable-goods group shows declines of 2.5 percent in employment 
and 4.2 percent in pay rolls from May to June. Somewhat more 
moderate declines are shown for the nondurable-goods group, employ- 
ment being within 1.9 percent of the May level and the pay-rolls 
index declining 1.9 percent. 


Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in the Durable and Nondurable 
Groups, January 1929 to June 1935 


[3-year average 1923-25= 100] 
Durable group ! 








Employment Pay rolls 
Month 





E 
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1931 | 1932 | 1933 1929 | 1980 1931 | 1932 





January - - . - 


100. 0 
February - .- 


109. 0 
112.0 
114.7 
115.8 
112.9 
107. 1 
112. 6 
111.7 
111.1 
101.7 
96.7 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in the Durable and Nondurable 
Groups, January 1929 to June 1935—Continued 


[3-year average 1923-25= 100] 
Nondurable group 3 






























































Employment Pay rolls 
Month cl 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 jg: 
January ...-.| 102.7) 101.8} 87.8} 80.9} 76.0) 87.9} 92.3] 105.3] 103.2) 83.0) 69.1) 54.5) 69.7 v9 " 
February..-| 104.3) 101.7) 89.0) 82.2) 77.6) 93.0) 94.1) 100.8] 104.1] 86.9) 70.7| 56.2) 76.9 «: 
March.----- 104.9} 100.9} 90.0) 81.2) 74.7) 95.4) 94.8) 111.0) 103.5} 88.3) 69.2) 52.1) 80 83.8 
April_......| 105.4) 100.1] 89.8) 78.5) 76.5) 95.8) 94.0) 110.2) 100.8] 86.3) 64.0) 54.4) 80. 23 
SO 104.1; 98.0] 89.3) 74.8] 79.3) 94.3) 91.6) 109.3) 983) 85.2) 59.3) 57.9) 78 79,1 
Same..i.2... 104.7; 96.9) 88.0) 72.4) 84.3) 92.3) 90.4) 109.1) 96.5) 82.7) 56.2) 63.1) 7 77.6 
ae Se 105.8} 94.7) 88.2) 70.1] 88.9} 90.8)...... 107.3} 92.3} 81.3) 52.6) 67.0) 73 1 
August -.-.-- 108.6} 95.9) 89.8) 74.2) 93.9) 94.0)...._- 111.3) 93.2) 82.5) 56.3) 73.3) 77.5 % 
September._| 111.4) 98.9) 91.1] 80.4) 97.8] 88.2/_.___. 114.4; 96.0) 80.8) 61.8] 77.6) 74 
October....- 110.6; 96.5) 88.0; 82.3) 97.2) 95. 1/_..__-_| 114.2) 93.0) 77.6} 63.6) ~ 77.3) 79.° 
November..| 107.1} 92.7] 84.2! 79.9) 92.2) 92.4)....__| 107.4) 87.4] 73.0] 59.2) 72. 1| 76. | 
December. .| 104.0) 90.1) 83.0) 77.8) 89.1) 92.7/_.._-. 105. 8| 86.5) 72.5) 56.9) 70. I| 79 
Average._| 106.1) 97.4) 88.2) 77 9) 85.6) 92.7 292. 9) 109. 6 96.2) 81.6) 61.6) 64. 6| 76.8 280.7 





' Includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: Iron and steel; machinery; transportation 
a railroad repair shops; nonferrous metals; lumber and allied products; and stone, clay, and glass 
products. 

? Average for 6 months. 

3 Includes remaining groups of manufacturing industries not shown under footnote 1. 


Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Total Weekly Pay Rolls 


Tue Bureau’s indexes of factory employment have been adjusted to 
conform with the census trend through 1931, and on this basis it is 
possible to make monthly estimates of the numbers of workers on 
factory pay rolls and total weekly wage disbursements. The index of 
79.6 for June employment means that the total number of workers em- 
ployed by manufacturing industries during the month was 6,669,200, 
a decrease of 126,300 compared with the number employed in the 
previous month. The pay-roll index, 66.4, indicates that the weekly 
wage disbursements in June amounted to $135,044,000 or $4,281,000 
less than in May. 

These estimates are made by multiplying the weighting factors of 
the several groups of industries (number employed or weekly pay roll 
in the base period, 1923-25) by the Bureau’s index numbers of en- 
ployment or pay rolls. The estimates based on the Census of Manu- 
factures through 1931 are reasonably accurate estimates of the total 
number of factory workers employed and their weekly pay rolls. 
Adjustments to the census of 1933 are now being made. 

Estimates of the number of wage earners employed and total weekly 
wages are given in table 4 for the various groups into which the 9 
‘manufacturing industries have been classified. The table shows the 
estimated averages for the base period, 1923-25; annual averages {or 
the years 1929 to 1934, inclusive; and monthly estimates for the first 
9 months of 1935. Although data are not available for all groups over 
the entire period shown, the grand total for all manufacturing indus- 
tries has been adjusted to include all groups except manufactured gas 
(which is included in the Bureau’s electric-light and manufactured- 
gas industry) and motion pictures. 


Table 


1923-25 
1929... 
1931. - 
1932... 


1934... 
1935: 
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Table 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Weekly Wages in All 
Manufacturing Industries Combined and in Industry Groups 


—_——_ 
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Total manufacturing 


Year and month 


Iron and steel and 
their products 


Machinery, not in: 
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ment pay rolls 
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ment pay rolls 
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738, 500 
747, 300 
742, 000 
739, 400 | 15,825, 000 
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1, 105, 600 | $20, 368, 000 
1, 095, 900 | 2, 251, 000 
950,400 | 16, 167, 000 
886, 700 
794, 100 
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‘Comparable data not available. 
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Table 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Weekly Wages in All 
Manufacturing Industries Combined and in Industry Groups—Continued 
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Trade, Public Utility, Mining, and Service Industries 


GaIns in employment from May to June were reported in 13 of the 

16 trade, public utility, mining, and service industries surveyed, and 

14 showed gains in pay rolls. Two industries—wholesale trade and 

hotels—reported declines in both employment and pay rolls. Retail 

trade, although employing fewer workers, had larger pay rolls. In 

the retail trade employment declined 0.1 percent due to a decrease 

of 0.8 percent in general merchandising. Several important branches 

of wholesaling (food, groceries, machinery, and hardware) reported 

small gains in employment. Sharp declines in the trade group, 

assemblers, and country buyers, were largely responsible for the 0.5 

percent decline in employment in wholesale trade. Resort hotels 

showed a seasonal expansion in employment, but year-round hotels 

reported a decrease of 0.4 percent. 

The declines in employment in trade and hotels were more than off- 

set by increased employment in other nonmanufacturing industries. 

In anthracite mining employment increased 6 percent and a gain of 

3.4 percent occurred in the soft-coal industry. Other important gains 

| are shown for the metal-mining industry, dyeing and cleaning estab- 

5, 00 lishments, quarrying and nonmetallic mining, laundries, and brokerage 

6 establishments. In the aggregate, the 16 nonmanufacturing indus- 

uo (tries covered employed 18,100 more workers in June than in May and 
~ oo (paid out $3,345,000 more in weekly wages. 

a Indexes of employment and pay rolls, per capita weekly earnings, 

‘ow {| average hours worked per week, and average hourly earnings in June 

tm |e for 13 of the trade, public utility, mining, and service industries, 

together with percentage changes from May 1935 and June 1934, are 

shown in table 5. Man-hour data and indexes of employment and 

pay rolls are not available for banking, brokerage, or insurance estab- 

lishments, but the table shows percentage changes in employment, 


pay rolls, and per capita weekly earnings for these three industries. 
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INDEXES of employment and pay rolls in 12 trade, public utility, 
mining, and service industries and 2 subdivisions under retail trade are 

The indexes for hotels have been revised to conform with the trends 
indicated by the 1929 and 1933 census averages. 


shown by months in table 6 for the period January 1932 to June 1935. 


' Average for 6 months. 
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Table 6.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1932 to June 1935 
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Revised Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Hotels 


Tue revised indexes of employment and pay rolls for hotels (table 
7) relate to year-round hotels having 25 or more guest rooms and 
supersede the former series in which year-round and resort hotels 
were combined. This new series of indexes has been adjusted to 
conform as far as possible to trends indicated by census data for hotels 
of 25 rooms or more operating the entire year. 

Although the Bureau collects employment and pay-roll data from 
resort hotels as well as year-round hotels and has heretofore presented 
unweighted indexes of employment and pay rolls covering both 
types combined, technical difficulties do not permit an adjustment of 
these indexes to census levels for 1933. In order to carry through 
the adjustment to census trends, it was necessary to extract all resort 
hotel data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ reporting ‘‘sample”’ 
over the period January 1929 to date, and reconstruct indexes to 
cover only year-round hotels. The elimination of resort hotels from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ totals furnished a series which was 
comparable with census data for 1929 and 1933. 

In making the adjustment to census levels, census figures for 
hotels operating the entire year and having 25 rooms or more were 
used as a basis. Published census data for 1929 and 1933 give total 
employment in this group of hotels for specific months only—April, 
July, October, and December—and annual pay rolls. Additional 
census reports for the year 1933, however, show employment by 
months for all year-round hotels. From this last-mentioned tabula- 
tion, it was possible to compute estimated employment for the missing 
months in 1933 for year-round hotels having 25 rooms or more, 
thereby arriving at an estimated yearly average based on the 12 
months of 1933. This yearly average for 1933 was used in comparison 
with the 4-month average for 1929, as no census data are available for 
other months of 1929 from which computations could be made for the 
missing months. As the census figures for the 4 months of 1929 and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ indexes for the 12 months of that 
year do not show marked fluctuations, the true annual average would 
probably not differ greatly from the census average of 4 months. 

The method used in adjusting hotel indexes to the level of employ- 
ment or pay rolls as indicated by census reports for 1929 and 1933 was 
the “additive” or arithmetic method, which is similar to, though not 
identical with, the method used in adjusting the Bureau’s indexes of 
factory employment and pay rolls. This method is explained in 
detail in Bulletin 610 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The statistical bias which occurred in these indexes over this interval 
was eliminated by means of cumulative decrements which were 
applied to each monthly index from January 1930 through March 
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1933, and a constant decrement which was applied to each index 
from April 1933 through December 1933. 
The revised indexes for hotels are shown in table 7. Per capita 


weekly earnings are given in table 8 and average weekly hours and 
hourly earnings are shown in table 9. 


Table 7.—Revised Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Year-Round 
Hotels, January 1929 to June 1935 


{12-month average, 1929= 100.0] 








































































































Jal 
Employment Pay roll Fe 
M: 
Month l l = Ay 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 ; 1933 | 1934 | 19 * 
—— Ju 
January-..-| 97.8 | 99.7 | 90.5 | 78.8 | 68.8 | 76.4 | 80.3 | 98.7 | 99.8 | 87.8 | 70.5 | 52.2 | 57.2| 62.2 at 
February.--| 99.5 |101.1 | 90.4 | 78.6 | 68.6 | 78.9 | 81.1 (101.4 [102.7 | 89.0 | 69.5 | 52.1 | 60.9) 63.5 On 
arch.__... 100.2 | 99.9 | 90.2 | 78.5 | 67.2 | 80.4 | 80.8 |102.4 {102.5 | 88.6 | 68.1 | 49.8 | 62.2 63.9 Ni 
Cc a 99.9 | 98.5 | 90.0 | 77.9 | 67.2 | 81.5 | 81.1 |100.6 | 99.2 | 86.0 | 66.1 | 48.4 | 62.7 63 D 
a ee 99.9 | 98.2 | 889 | 76.2) 68.2) 81.8) 81.6 |100.1 | 98.8 | 85.1 | 64.2 | 49.1 | 62.9 §3.7 
SUMB... <n. iy 100.1 | 97.3 | 87.0 | 74.0 | 69.5 | 81.9 | 81.3 | 99.2 | 97.7 | 82.2) 61.0 | 49.4 | 62.9 | 63.5 — 
pee RAL 99.7 | 96.1 |}°85.7 | 72.0 | 69.6 | 80.4 |.....- 99.1 | 95.9 | 79.9 | 57.5 | 49.4 | 61.5 |- 
August --.-- 100.5 | 95.2 | 84.2 | 70.7 | 70.4 | 80.0 |...._- 97.8 | 94.1 | 77.5 | 54.9 | 49.6 | 60.2 |- 
September-__/101.5 | 94.6 | 84.2 | 70.8 | 72.4 | 80.0 |__.--- 99.2 | 93.1 | 77.1 | 549 | 51.5 | 61.0 | ~ 
October-..-.-- 101.2 | 94.6 | 83.5 | 71.4 | 73.0 | 80.9 |_____- 101.0 | 93.4 | 76.7 | 55.8 | 53.4 | 62.7 | : 
November..|101.2 | 92.2 | 81.5 | 70.6 | 72.3 | 80.6 |_...-- 100.9 | 91.4 | 74.5 | 54.9 | 52.7 | 62.4 , +8 
December..| 98.4 | 90.1 | 79.5 | 69.4 | 73.9 | 80.0 |_.--.. 99.7 | 89.1 | 72.6 | 53.9 | 54.9 | 62.2 |--- : it 
Average. .|100.0 | 96.5 | 86.3 | 74.1 | 70.1 | 80.2 181.0 100. 0 96.5 | 81.4 | 60.9 | 51.0 | 61.6 | 1 63.4 4 
. - I 
1 Average for 6 months. 3 
Si 
Table 8.—Per Capita Weekly Earnings in Year-Round Hotels : 
L 
Percent- Percent- Percent- Percent - 
nee h {2 28 
Z change : change change , change 
Month Average from pre- Average from pre- Average from pre- Average from pre 
ceding ceding ceding ceding 
month month month month 
1929 1930 1931 1932 f 
{ 
PPR RRS ESO ES 2 & 3 SRR $16. 97 —1.3 $16. 56 —2.0 $15. 34 —2 
February .......---- 17.17 +1.1 17. 20 +1.5 16. 76 +1.5 15. 19 —]) € 
p':  eeeeRES Lae ae 17. 04 +.3 17. 62 +1.0 16. 70 —.4 14. 91 —1 
ry RTUTEOR 16. 94 —1.6 17: 23 —1.9 16. 31 —2.5 14. 66 —2.2 { 
| NAS TERR OR 17. 04 —.5 17.19 —.2 16. 25 +.1 14. 56 —.9 
> ee ae 16. 81 —1.0 17.18 —.1 16. 11 —1.3 14. 28 —2. 1 S 
Po ES A TS 3 Be! 16. 89 + .4 17.07 —.7 15. 86 —1.4 13. 87 —3. 1 
i. nmneuine tre 16, 62 —2.0 16. 88 —1.0 15, 67 —1.2 13. 55 —2.6 4 
September-.-_.....-- 16. 71 + .3 16. 87 —.4 15. 57 —.6 13. 51 - 
TERE 17. 08 +2.3 16. 85 + .4 15. 65 +.3 13. 66 +1. 0 i 
November......-.-. 17. 00 -.1 16. 88 + .4 15. 69 —.5 13. 66 =—.7 
December -.....-.-- 17.17 +1.5 16. 87 —.2 15. 59 —.2 13. 65 - 
1933 1934 1935 
January... .-.....-...- $13. 35 —2.3 $12. 35 +0.7 $13. 48 gg ee Cee ae! go 
February.....--.-.-- 13. 36 +.4 12. 93 +3.2 13. 66 yr Laos 
Lidaedusdttead 13. 00 —2.5 13. 21 +.1 13. 81 SP Gk daniddalod <pgea--- 
DEihs Sencpevenctece 12. 64 —2.7 13. 19 —.6 13. 67 “* | eee) ee 
Buditdcbinebie std 12. 61 .0 13. 23 —-.2 13.58 sg. tebe ee eGe Ea Lae 
PEPaiscescopeccescs 12. 44 —1.3 13. 25 .0 13. 57 2 AT bee 
Bi), See eae ee 12, 42 —-.3 13. 22 wei 2 eee Ce Le RD ITS ese Rees &: ee 
Sn: dvannmnadads 12. 35 —.6 13. 01 Sg TER a OSE is page ae, * 
September--........- 12. 50 +1.1 13. 13 ot yet lots, sul Fo 9S. ye Iii) (ae 
October_......-.---- 12. 81 +2.7 13, 43 Co 0 SEO Ee. 
November .-......... 12. 86 —.3 13. 40 SE TCLs, . 54d Be o ddl ddd chdssladcben---- 
December --.......-- 13. 10 +1.9 13. 50 So RO PE: Fe Te De 
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Table 9.—Average Weekly Hours and Hourly Earnings in Year-Round Hotels 


Average weekly hours 
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Employment in Building Construction 


Reports from 10,219 firms engaged on public projects not financed 
from Public Works Administration funds and in private building 
construction show that in comparison with the previous month 
employment in June increased 4.6 percent and pay rolls increased 
6.2 percent. Two-thirds of the localities covered in the survey 
shared in the increase. Compared with the corresponding month 
of last year, employment in June shows an increase of 5.3 percent 
and pay rolls an increase of 11.7 percent. 

In June the weekly pay rolls for 88,732 workers amounted to 
$2,137,546, as against $2,013,220 earned by 84,830 workers employed 
by the same contractors in May. The average weekly earnings were 
$24.09 in June and $23.73 in May. These are per capita weekly 
earnings, computed by dividing the total amount of the weekly pay 
roll by the total number of employees—part-time as well as full-time. 

Reports from 9,832 firms, 96.2 percent of the 10,219 cooperating 
firms, show that in June 81,303 men worked 2,489,508 hours and earned 
$2,005,954 as compared with 78,263 workers employed by the identi- 
cal firms in May who worked 2,340,298 hours and earned $1,892,038. 
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The average hours per week were 30.6 in June and 29.9 in May. 
Average hourly earnings amounted to 80.6 cents in June and 80.8 
cents in May. These averages are computed from the reports of the 
firms which included man-hour data. 

The reports of the 10,219 firms which reported to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in June are summarized in table 10. Workers of 
all trades engaged for erecting, altering, or repairing buildings are 
included in the table. Work on roads, bridges, and docks is omitted, 
This survey covers building operations in various localities in 34 
States and the District of Columbia. 


Table 10.—Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in the Building- 
Construction Industry, June 1935 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics but are taken from reports issued bj 
cooperating State bureaus] 
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Average Average 
Employment Pay rolls weekly — oo hourly 
ee earnings ok ny | earnings ! 
= | 
38 ee Sees Py ee 
: Sr) = Sr) =F) Be) a2 Sr) as | Ss 
Locality (= (| 22| = | 28) 2 | 28/2 | 28) 12 
i) oO oO @ oO @ 1S) [-*) Co s 
a I > q > a > q > > 
3 ié i és = esi £ i esi & ies | ° 8 
: g=| 2 | 84) 2 | s 1] 5 | 841 8 | 
£18 | ge = Sa/8 /|88|]4/] 88/5 | é¢ 
| = $9 > $9 ) 59 | 89 s | eS 
Ss s= eS = = = 3 as = = 
Zz Z a0 < Ay < Ps Zz Aa mB |e 
Dollars Dollars Cents 
All localities...........- 10, 219/88, 732} -+-4. 6/2, 137, 546) +6.2) 24.09) +41.5) 30.6) +2. 3|_ 8 80.6) —0.2 
Alabama: Birmingham. 75 439; +5.3 8,545) +6.1] 19.46 +.8) 31.3) +4.7 7| ~ 62.3 3 he 1.4 
California: ; 
Los Angeles......... 16 855| +16.2 19, 505; +-21.8| 22.81) +4.9) 86.1) +11.1) 68. A —5.5 
aoe Francisco-Oak- | 
RP RR OSS 23 852) +24.7 16,691\ +21.1) 19.59| —38.0\ 24.2 +.8) 80.8) —4.0 
othe: localities... -.- 15) 332) —.6 6,259| —18.6| 18.85) —138.1| 26.7| +8.5| 70. i@ 

The State........- 53| 2,089| +16.3| 42,456| +14.6| 20.82} —1.5| 29.6) +6.9| 70.3) —7 
Colorado: Denver-...-- 168} 670} +19.9| 16,208] +37.1| 24.19] +14. 4| 30. 4 +14.7) 79. 2 - 4 
Conpestiont: | a 

dgeport.........- 131 503} +2.4 12,187; +3.2| 24.23 +.7| 32.3) (® 75.2) +.7 
Hot SS SSE 247 901; +2.7 20,922} +3.8) 23.22) +1.0} 32.9 +.9} 70.3) () 
New Haven....-.--- 135) 625) —17.3| 15,346) —18.3) 24.55) —1.2| 33.6) +41.5) 73.2) —2.5 

The State_.......- 513) 2,029} —4.5 48,455) —4.5) 23.88) (%) 33. 0. +.9| 72.4; —.8 
Delaware: Wilmington.| 88} 930/ —8.6| 20,835) —15.8| 22.40| —8.0| 31.8) —5.9| 70.4) —22 
District of Columbia....| 406) 4,609) —.2|) 128,252) +7.7| 27.83) +8.0) 33.0) +4.8] 84.0) +3.1 
Florida: Be 

Jacksonville. ......- 39; 223) —7.1 3,802} -+4.1) 17.05) +12.0| 26.7) +5.1) 63.9) +6.5 
/ Sees 62) 1,214) +25.0 24,427; +21.4| 20.12) -—2.8) 30.2) +1.7| 66.5) —4.6 

The State........- 101) 1,437) +18.7 28, 229; +18.8) 19.64 +.1| 29.7] +2.8) 66.2 —2.6 
Georgia: Atlanta...._.- 119 943; +6.4 17, 381} +18.5| 18.43) +11.3) 33.3) +21.1) 55.4 8.1 
Iinois: qj 

Chicago.........._.- 121| 1,498} +18.1|  $4,848| +4.1| 24.40] —80 % HM | @o!] @ 
Other localities... _- 116| 4,654) +22.1 69,776) 4+-19.3| 14.99) —2.3| (4 (4) (4) (*) 

The State......... 237| 6,082; +19.8) 104,624) +18.7| 17.20) —6&.1) (4 (4) (4) a 

== 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 10.—Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in the Building- 
Construction Industry, June 1935—Continued 


{Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State bureaus] 
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Percentage change 
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Percentage change 
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Percentage change 
Percentage . change 
from May 1935 
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Dollars | Dollars| 
Evansville : 6, 411) 20. 55! 
Fort Wayne ; 5, 398) 


Indianapolis--_...--- y . 26, 330) 
South Bend K 1 , 4, 246 








Indiana: 








J Ne 


SSse 
eClnownr 





tletd 


The State 3) 42, 385) 








Iowa: Des Moines 11, 733| 
Kansas: Wichita . 4, 144 
Kentucky: Louisville.__| ; 15, 513 
Louisiana: New Orleans' 12, 006 
Maine: Portland 8, 901 
Maryland: Baltimore---| ‘ 27, 265 
Massachusetts: All lo- 
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, 3, 956 
Minneapolis , 28, 224 
St. Paul i 15, 964 
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Missouri: 
Kansas City § 37, 144 
St. Louis 5 77, 173 
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The State | 745) 4, 2271 114, 317 
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Nebraska: Omaha 23, 827 


New York: 
New York City-.._- 816, 097 
Other localities... .| 179, 588 











The State 495, 685 
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6, 054 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 10.—Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in the Building 
Construction Industry, June 1935—Continued 





















































































































































































| Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics but are taken from reports issued by A 
cooperating State bureaus] the 
A e 7 - 
Average Orne Average : 
Employment Pay rolls weekly nm Land | hourly ing 
a earnings | man! = | earnings! per 
— j 
5 a a cet Lk. | 7 tot 
. ~ g 3 a a | ine ffi 
Local'ty 4 3 23 = 28 3 s 3 = 3 Bs 3 0 
a = > = b> = b> g > "he dec 
Sia ies 5 os 1 & as | = | ss 8 
g| 8 s=| 2 | #4 | 3 | g% 5 3 oe 3 | 3 I 
i=) a a a = ~F-| 
a/ 8/8 SB} 8 | 88] 8 | 88| 2188) < | :5 cla 
3 5s = so 5 s=- | 35 o= =e ‘ 
Z Zz Pa < fa < oO Zz Ps m1 in 
Oklahoma: Dollars Dollars | Ce nts | Co 
Oklahoma City_._.. 78 440; +14 9, 353; +11.3) 21.26) +9.8 29.2) 49.0) 71.6) —0.8 em 
ee BEAL 50 247| +22.3 4,980) +34.6| 20. 16] +10. 0| 32. 4) +26.6) 62. | 12.7 
The State.___._._. 128) 687| +8.0} 14,333] +18.4) 20.86] +9.6) 30.3] +14.8) 67.9] —5.4 Tal 
Oregon: Portland. _..._- 153| 882] —5.4| 20,657} —9.0} 23.42] —3.8) 26. S| —4 7| 88. 4) +7 
Pennsylvania: ? a | : 
Erie area............ 21 167; —9.7 2,154, —9.4) 12.90 +.4|) 18.1 (?) 65.1) +.8 — 
Philadelphia area___ 842) 2,929| +6.7 61,467, +9.0| 20.99} +2.2| 31.9 +3.9| 68.4) —19 
Pittsburgh area____- 188} 1,817} ~1.9 34,779| +1.2| 26.41) +8.2) 380.4) +4.1] 89.4) © ] 
Reading area. __.__- 38) 270) (2) 4,958, —2.9| 18.36) —2.9| 27.9| —8.1| 65.8) +.3 
Scranton area______. 24 165| —18.2 8,749| —16.2| 22.72) —3.5| 381.6| —1.6| 72.0) —9.2 TF. 
Other areas_......_- 244) 8,285] +1.2| 48,385] +4.0| 21.15] +8.7| 34.0, +.9] 61.7) +16 _ 
ara b 
awe +4.2} 21.70) +2.1| $2.0) +2.9] 69.7) ( +t pe 
as Apr 
STE ee 253] 1,690, +1.7| 40,237] +5.3| 23.81] +3.5| 33.3) +4.4| 71.4) -1.0 a 
= July 
Chattanooga.__._._- 2 103] +49] 2.888) 47.8} 14.00) +27) 25.2) —53) 50.3) +44 sen 
Knoxville_..--_--_-- 32} 383] +16.8} 6,946] +25.7| 18.14] +7.7| 30.2) +9.8] 60.0) —2.3 Oct 
Memphis. .........- 66; 394) +20.1 8, 475] +27.9) 21.51] +6.5) 34.7; +88) 61.9) —2.2 No’ 
Nashville. -----..- 2. 73} 649) +19. 5} 9, 725] +17.8] 14.98} —14) 281) —.7} 534) —7 De 
The State........ 200) 1,619) +171] 28,034) +21.4) 17.32) +3.7| 29.9) +42) 58.0) —2 A 
Texas: <n 
eee 173 815} —5.7 15, +3.2) 18.51) +9.5) 29.9) +141) 61.8 5. 1 
ERS. 25, 154) +38.7 2, 412) +16.4) 15.66) —16.1) 24.2) —7.3) 64.6) —9.7 
Houston.........._- 156} 1, +8. 1 21, 543} +5.5) 19.98) —2.4) 30.0 (2) 66. 7 . 2 
San Antonio......_. 86} 489) +7.0 6, 184; —13.0) 12.65) —18.6) 22.8) —14.0) 55.7 4,8 
The State......... 440] 2,636) +4.4) 45,221) +23] 17.83) —20| 282) +1.4) 63.2) —40 LE 
Utah: Salt Lake City...| 71} 2591 —1.9] 6,181 +9.1| 23.86! +11.2| 30.1| +10.3| 80.3 +26 - 
Virginia: re 
Norfolk - Ports- 
T° 64 394, —3.7 7, 126} +3.2) 18.09; +7.2) 28.5) +63) 63.4 6 B 
Richmond.._.....- 113} 850] +53] 16,736] —1.7| 19.48] —6.6| 30.1] —5.6| 64.0) —15 
The State.......-- 177| 1,253} +2.3} 23,862 —.2} 19.04] —25] 29.6) —1.7] 63.8 4 en 
Washington: m™ 
i ikdimececeketis 138} 703) —1.4 16,601; —1.9} 23.61 —.5) 24.0) +2.1] 98.5) +2.6 tl 
Spokane._........_- 598} 3323) —22.7 8, 737; —16. 27.05} +8.4| 32.7) +3.8] 82.7) +4.6 
Tacoma............. 74 140; —1.4 3, 143) +16.9} 22.45) +18.6) 23.8) +17.2| 94.5) +1.4 Dp 
The State......... 271) 1,166) —8 4) 28,481) —65. 2| 24.43) +3.5) 26.4) +2.3) 92.7) -+ 1.2 of 
West Virginia: Wheel- d at 
_ SR AE SSE Shay oe ee 51 293) +23. 3 6, 285) +23. 5} 21.45) —2. 29.8; —6.0) 72.0) +4. 0 
Wisconsin: All localities. 147| 2,551| +10.5| 60,488) +4.7| 19.77, —5.8| 31.9 —.3| 61.6) —35.6 t] 
























1 Averages computed from reports furnished by 9,832 firms. 
2 No change. 

3 Less than Mo of 1 percent decrease. 

‘ Data not available. 

5 Includes both Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans. 
6 Includes Covington and Newport, Ky. 

’ Each separate area includes from 2 to 8 counties. 
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Employment on Class I Railroads 


AccoRDING to reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
there were 1,003,042 workers, exclusive of executives and officials, 
employed in June by class I railroads—that is, roads having operat- 
ing revenues of $1,000,000 or over. This represents a gain of 1.8 
percent over the total of 985,163 workers employed in May. The 
total compensation in June of all employees except executives and 
officials was $131,887,181 compared with $133,819,684 in May, a 
decrease of 1.4 percent. 

Index number showing the monthly trend of employment by 
class I railroads from January 1923 through June 1935 are given 
in table 11. These indexes have been compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and, as in the Bureau’s indexes of factory 
employment, the 3-year average, 1923-25, represents 100. 


Table 11.—Indexes of Employment on Class I Railroads in the United States, 
January 1923 to May 1935 


(3 year average, 1923-25=100] 
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? Average for 6 months. 


Table 12 shows the total number of employees by occupations on the 
15th day of May and June 1935 and total pay rolls for these entire 
months. In these tabulations, data for the occupational group 
reported as ‘‘executives, officials and staff assistants’? are omitted. 
Beginning in January 1933 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
excluded reports of switching and terminal companies from its 
monthly tabulations. The actual figures for the months shown in 
the following table, therefore, are not comparable with the totals 
published for the months prior to January 1933. The index numbers 
of employment for class I railroads shown in table 11 have been 
adjusted to allow for this revision and furnish a monthly indicator of 
the trend of employment from January 1923 to February 1935. 
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Table 12. 





Employment and Pay 
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Rolls on Class I Steam Railroads, May ang 
June 1935 


{From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occy. 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sums of the items under the respectiye 
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Transportation, other than train, engine, and 























ee benabame 
Road brakemen and flagmen-__-_......__- 














Road engineers and motormen....______- 
Road firemen and helpers. ............-- 











IE I on cecdidcoasanédadigadsbbclea ees dudabese 17, 542 17, 647 


Bab EE: SRR 22, 575 22, 778 5 

i swreaae: 46,343 | 46,516) 7 

Yard brakemen and yard helpers._.................. 35, 326 34, 877 5, 022, 592 4, 942, 269 
dT. a 27, 468 27, 590 7 
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dle of month (monthly) 
Occupation al 
May June | May | June 
1935 1935 | 1935 1935 
pA RP re OT eS ee 985, 163 |1, 003, 042 |g133, 819, 684 | $131, 887, is) 
Professional, clerical, and general..................-.--.- 162,999 | 163, 274 | 24, 896,980 | 24, 523, os 
RR SES ey ee eee) Oa) Tea Ree 84, 628 84, 877 12, 325, 523 12, 069, 137 
Stenographers and typists.............-.------------ 15,348 | 15,336 | 20700717 | 2, 046,817 
Maintenance of way and structures__._.............-.-.- 213, 254 | 228, 795 19, 282, 230 19, 976, 878 
Laborers, extra gang and work train................. 23, 664 34,331 | 1, 506, 597 2, 167, 872 
Track and roadway section laborers---.--.........--- 109,715 | 114,356 | 7, 212,871 7, 335, 912 
Maintenance of equipment and stores. ..........----.... 270,643 | 271,224 | 34, 261,480 32, 733, 916 
CII isacktth bin iloneacbesidbbladonegytimcnnepnisous 55,183 | 56,001 | 7,969,038 | 7,577, 79 
EN GD ainicccudeseceshbbacteddncecesandebe 8, 876 8,734 1,375,014 1, 289, 733 
OS AE RE IE 25S SES SSS 38, 292 38,380 | 5, 665,812 5, 386, 624 
H NN Re Pere 59, 123 59, 389 6, 230, 637 5, 927, 110 
3 Laborers (shop, engine houses, power plants, and 
i Py es oe 8 ee By i Seis 20, 482 20,472 | 1, 765, 902 1, 708, 758 
Common laborers (shop; engine houses, power plants, 


1, 218, 793 1, 166, 463 


yard. ....< 121, 889 123,346 | 15, 413, 802 15, 072, 644 


SAT PES EPR he 58 Pees Eee 23, 449 23, 439 3, 706, 107 3, 595, 330 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen...........-. 14, 222 14, 260 2, 225, 286 2, 166, 713 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and platforms)... 17, 485 17, 391 1, 557, 654 1, 445, 886 
Crossings and bridge flagmen and gatemen- ---__---.- 16, 549 16, 597 1, 209, 272 1, 206, 432 
Transportation, yardmasters, switch tenders, and host- 
SE RR Rar eS ee aaa es 12, 143 12, 193 2, 310, 970 2, 288, 385 
Transportation, train and engine. ......................- 204, 235 | 204,210 | 37,654, 222 37, 291, 753 





, 348, 443 5, 324, 617 
, 234, 837 7, 203, 584 


, 548 7, 151, 107 
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cotnwnnabpala 30, 063 30, 268 1, 542 5, 161, 261 

















Industrial Employment 
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industry have not been included in these city totals. 


and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 


A coMPARISON of June employment and pay-roll totals with May 
totals in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 500,000 
or over is shown in table 13. These changes are computed from 
reports received from identical establishments in each of the months 


In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups 
regularly covered in the survey of the Bureau, reports have also been 
secured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in these 
city totals. As information concerning employment in build ng con- 
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Table 13.—Fluctuations in Employment and Pay Rolls in June 1935 as Compared 
with May 1935 
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Number of} Number on pay roll . | Amount of payroll | Per. 
establish- tial (1 week) centage 








May 1935 | June 1935 
months 





New York City 
Chicago, Til 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Detroit, Mich 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Louis, Mo 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, M 
Pittsburgh, Pa----- 
San Francisco, Calif.?_.._ 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Milwaukee, Wis 
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605, 700 597, 940 .3 |$15, $1 
322, 924 319, 060 7 7 
217, 328 218, 163 
336, 722 311, 326 
130, 653 131, 887 
129, 251 125, 440 
120, 607 120, 247 
81, 930 81, 920 
158, 366 155, 927 
151, 032 149, 530 
86, 070 86, 134 
66, 058 64, 665 
62, 794 62, 756 
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1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
1 April-May tabulation revised as follows: April employmient, 85,360; May employment, 83,695; per 
centage change, —2.0; April pay roll, $2,215,570; May pay roll, $2,211,468; percentage change, —0.2. 


Public Employment 


INcREASES in the number of workers employed on the various 
types of construction work featured the public employment reports 
for June. Gains were also shown in the executive and military 
services, and in emergency conservation (C. C. C.) work. Decreases 
occurred in the judicial and egislative services, and in the emergency 
work-relief program. 


A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics for June 
is given in table 14. 


Table 14.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, June 1935 








Employment Per- Pay rol’ 


centage 
change 








June May May 





Federal service: 


1 718,188 | 712,544 .8 |$109, 300, 324 | $107, 751, 801 
i 1, 854 1, 879 : 449, 217 474, 736 
Legislative 4, 871 4, 877 1,154,868 | 1, 160, 191 
Military 258,410} 254, 340 .6 | 21,364,278 | 21, 462, 144 


Construction projects financed by 
i ae 414, 306 394, 875 . 25, 386, 962 24, 490, 087 

Construction projects financed by 
R. F.C 11, 901 10, 506 1, 191, 336 1, 100, 977 


Construction projects financed by 
regular governmental appropria- 


tions 26, 191 23, 057 | +13.6 1, 904, 454 1, 599, 937 | +19.0 


Emergency work program 2,021,060 | 2, 228, 064 —9.3 | 54, 260, 051 64, 559, 7 —16.0 
Emergency conservation work . ..| ? 427, 556 4385, 192 | +11.0 | 219, 766,881 | 417,719,018 | +11.6 























ie including 1,398 employees transferred, but not reported by department to which they were 
gned. 


* 38,451 employees and a pay roll of $4,944,676 included in executive service. 
+ 36,391 employees and a pay roll of $4,646,189, included in executive service. 
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Executive, Legislative, Military, and Judicial Services of the 
Federal Government 


Tue number of workers in the executive and military services of 
the United States Government in June was somewhat higher thay jy 
May. Slight decreases, however, were reported in the number of 
employees in the judicial and legislative services. More than 983,909 
people were employed in the Federal service during June. Pay rolls 
for the month totaled $132,200,000. 

Information concerning employment in the executive departments 
is collected by the Civil Service Commission from tbe various depart- 
ments and offices of the United States Government. The figures are 
tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the legisla- 
tive, judicial, and military services are collected and tabulated by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

A comparison of the number of employees in the executive depart- 
ments ot the Federal Government in June 1935 with the number em- 
ployed in the previous month and in June 1934 is shown in table 15. 
Data for emplovees working in the District of Columbia are shown 
separately. Approximately 14 percent of the workers in the execu- 
tive departments are emp oyed in the city of Washington. 


Table 15.—Employees in the Executive Service of the United States, June 1934, 
May 1935, and June 1935 








District of Columbia | Outside District of 








Columbia Entire service 
Item Tota 
Perma- | Tempo- Perma- | Tempo- Perma- | Tempo- 
| nent rary Total nent | rary! Total nent | rary! 
Number of employees: 
| ae 80,670} 8,894) 89,564) 500,811) 85,169) 585,980) 581,481) 94,063) 675, 544 
May 1986. ..4.-.....-.. 92,715} 10,256) 102,971) 515,001) 94,572) 609,573) 607,716; 104,828 712, 544 
Q a ee 92,679; 11, 250) 103,929) 516,166} 98,093) 614, 259) 608, 845) 109, 343 ? 715,15» 
ain or loss: 


June 1934 to June 1935_.|+-12, 009) +2, 356) +14, 365)+-15, 355) +12, 924| +-28, 279) +27, 364/+-15, 280 +42, 64: 

May 1935 to June 1935_- —36 +994 +958) +1, 165) +3, 521) +4, 686) +1,129) +4,515) —5, 544 
Percentage change: 

June 1934 to June 1935..| +14.89| +26.49) +16.04) +3.07) +15.17) +4.83) +4.71) +16. 24 


May 1935 to June 1935_. (8) +9. 69 +. 93 +. 23) +3.72 +.77 +.19) +4. 31 
Labor turn-over, June 1935: 


























Additions 4._..........- 1,066} 2,774) 3,840) 9,448] 26,901; 26,349) 10,514) 29,675| 40, 189 
Separations‘... __- 1,206} 1,743] 2,949| 8,752] 21,490| 30,242; 9,958] 23,233) 33, 191 
Turn-over rate per 100...._- 1.15] 16.21} 2.85) 1.70) 22.31] 94.94) = 1.64) 21.70, 4. 





1 Not Sedinding field employees of the Post Office Department or 31,203 employees hired under le‘ ‘ers 
of authorization by the Department of Agriculture with a pay roll of $1,219,392. 


? Not including 1,398 employees transferred, but not reported by department to which they were assigued. 
3 Less than Mo of | percent. 


4 Not including employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should not be 
regarded as labor turn-over. 

During June there was a net gain of 5,600 employees in the Federal 
executive service. Of this number 914 were employed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and 4,686 outside the District. Appreciable 
increases in employment were registered during the month in the 
War Department, Department of the Interior, and the Resettlement 
Administration. Decreases occurred in the Post Office Department, 
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Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, and the National Recovery Administration. 

Employment in the executive departments of the United States 
Government is shown in table 16, by months, from January 1934 to 
June 1935, inclusive. 


Table 16.—Employment in the Executive Departments of the United States by 
Months, from January 1934 to June 1935 








: Outside Outside | 
District District — District 
Columbia 


Month e of 
Columbia Columbia) oojumbia 





1934 
79, 903 542, 266 622, 169 96,033 | 592, 140 688, 173 
82,563 | 543, 271 625, 834 97,203 | 597,769 694, 972 
84,379 | 554,817 639, 196 99,085 | 600, 484 699, 569 
86,722 | 573, 396 660, 118 i 101, 381 | 609.028 710, 409 
88,717 | 587,325 676, 042 102,971 | 609,573 712, 544 
89, 564 | 585, 980 675, 544 103,929 | 614,259 | ! 718, 188 
90,090 | 597, 186 687, 276 

93,281 | 598, 959 692, 240 
94,640 | 602, 292 696, 932 
95 270 | 603,073 698, 343 
95,691 | 594, 199 689, 890 


95, 894 590, 033 685, 927 | 





























1 Not including 1,398 employees transferred, but not reported by department to which they were assigned. 


Employment in the executive service in June was higher than in 
any previous month of the current year and was also higher than in 
any month of 1934 

Data concerning employment and pay rolls for all branches of the 
United States Government are given in table 17, by months, from 
January 1934 to June 1935, inclusive. 


Table 17.—Employment and Pay Rolls for the United States Government, by 
Months, 1934 and 1935 
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' Not including 1,398 employees transferred, but not reported by department to which they were assigned, 
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Construction Projects Financed by Public Works Administration 













































































































THe number of workers employed at the site of Public Works Ju 

* > . . .* . ] 

Administration construction projects in June! totaled 414,306. “ 

Compared with the previous month, this is an increase of slig|tly ; 

. * . - s 

less than 20,000. It is the first time since November 1934 that the ns 

; EYP D 

number of workers engaged in work of this kind bas exceeded 400,000, : 

although in June 1934 the number exceeded 610,000. 
Pay-roll disbursements for work st the site of construction projects 

financed from funds of the Public Works Administration amounted pr 

to $25,400,000 in June, as against $24,500,000 in May. : 

During the month orders were placed: for materials valued at F 

\ 

over $41,800,000. " 

Details concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked \ 
during June on construction projects, other than railroad shop work, 

‘ >. , é . ( 
financed by Public Works Administration funds are given in table 
18, by type of project. 4 

| 
Table 18.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed T 
From Public-Works Funds, June 1935 b 
ti 
Wage earners is 
| ° if lue . 
Type of project | Maxi- Amount of eee eden ——— material lJ 
mum | Weekly | Pay rolls | worked | per hour) °"e! 
number average | plac 
em- } 
ployed ! 

I 
Federal projects U 
t 
OD cinmenecsenenmauins 2 290, 847 280, 812 |$16, 986, 260 | 27, 849, 871 $0. 610 | $25, 843, 847 t 

Building construction...........--- 16,266 | 13,584 | 969,573 | 1, 246, 330 778} 1,656, 280 
a Ee pc im FLA 2, 910 2, 907 151, 986 212, 542 . 715 167, 004 C 

. | Pe Hs 9 ceri. oh pep adiceeveren 21, 906 21,202 | 2,596,402 | 3,119,792 . 832 2, 440, 499 
Public roads 3...................... (4) 175,990 | 7,101,900 | 13, 945, 000 509 | 14, 520, 000 I 

| pS 5 57" 29, 723 28, 405 2, 872, 820 4, 317, 473 . 665 2, fi84, 143 

: River, harbor, and flood control_---| 26, 612 22,781 | 2,058,538 | 2,953, 747 -697 | = 3, 358, 983 
Streets and roads._................ 7, 871 7, 009 393, 516 662, 424 . 594 | 360, 920 ‘ 
: Water and sewerage........-...-._- 503 442 29, 400 42, 001 710 | 4, 061 : 
: pS a ean 9, 066 8, 492 812, 125 1, 350, 562 . 601 621, 99 
Non-Federal projects 

Bike rch ctbrcsccvdndktied 115, 415 95,953 | $7, 554, 173 9, 778, 652 $0. 773 | $15, 532, 968 

Building construction._.........__- 50, 093 41, 698 3, 566, 936 3, 953, 114 . 902 7, 501, 645 

Railroad construction.............- 10,664 | 9,049 | "780,268 | 1, 258, 009 620 | 1,505,899 
Streets and roads_...._.........__- 17, 035 13, 982 961, 245 1, 453, 677 661 1, 309, 561 
Water and sewerage..............-- 34, 413 28, 507 | 2,016,900 | 2,798, 380 . 721 4, 672, 510 | 
Miscellaneous_................-_.-. 3, 210 2,717 228, 824 315, 472 . 725 543, 353 | 























1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 
2 Includes weekly average for public roads. 
3 Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
4 Not available; average number included in total. 





' Unless otherwise expressly stated, when June is referred to in this study it may be accepted as meaning 
the month ending June 15. 
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The number of workers engaged on Federal construction projects in 
June was 25,000 greater than in May. Substantial gains were regis- 
tered in both road-building and reclamation work. 

Employment on non-Federal construction projects showed a slight 
rise during June. A decrease of 2,000 in the number of wage earners 
engaged in water and sewerage construction was more than counter- 
balanced by increase in all other types of construction. 

Federal construction projects are financed entirely by allotments 
made by the Public Works Administration to the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Government. The work is per- 
formed either by commercial firms to which contracts have been 
awarded or by day labor hired directly by the Federal agencies. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the Public 
Works Administration to a State or political subdivision thereof, or 
occasionally to commercial firms. In allotting funds to States and 
their political subdivisions, the Public Works Administration make a 
direct grant of not more than 30 percent of the total construction cost. 
The recipient finances the remaining 70 percent. Sometimes this 
balance is financed by borrowing from the Public Works Administra- 
tion. When the Public Works Administration makes a loan, interest 
is charged and a time is specified during which the loan must be repaid 
in full. 

No grants are made to commercial firms, though loans are made. 
For the most part, commercial allotments have been made to railroads. 
Railroad work financed by Public Works Administration loans falls 
under three headings: First, construction work such as electrification, 
the laying of rails and ties, repairs to buildings, bridges, etc.; second, 
the building and repairing of locomotives and passenger and freight 
cats in shops owned by the railroads; third, the building of loco- 
motives and passenger and freight cars in commercial shops. 

Information concerning the first type of railroad work, i. e., con- 
struction, is shown in table 18, page 754. Employment in car and loco- 
motive shops owned by the railroads and in commercial car and 
locomotive shops is shown in a separate table. (See table 20, p. 757.) 


Comparison by Geographic Divisions 


EMPLOYMENT, pay rolls, and man-hours worked in June 1935 on 
construction projects financed by the Public Works Administration 
fund is shown in table 19, by geographic divisions. Railroad shop 
work is not included. 
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Table 19.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financeg 
From Public-Works Funds, June 1935 






























































Wage earners 
Maxi- Amount of | Number of | Average — f 
Geographic division anand ay rolls | ™@0-hours | earnings , rial 
number | Weekly pay worked | per hour Blac 
es average . 
ployed ! 
Federal projects 
De en cateinnctinn 290, 847 280, 812 |$16, 986, 260 | 27, 849, 87 $0. 610 | 3 $25, 843, 847 
New England....................- 16,129 | 15,742 | 1,277,688 | 1,926, 049 . 663" | 908, 434 
Middle Atlantie.................-- 34, 000 33, 009 2, 228, 135 3, 566, 059 . 625 1, 347, 984 
East North Central.............-.- 31, 979 30, 657 1, 844, 480 2, 794, 407 . 660 758, 948 
West North Central_............-- 49, 196 47,618 1, 867, 477 3, 363, 133 . 555 1, 121, 808 
NE an minitinimetiog 47, 225 45, 739 2, 850, 720 4, 923, 874 . 579 1, 996, 422 
East South Central. .............- 35, 811 34, 726 2, 030, 204 3, 596, 897 . 564 1, 065, 134 
West South Central_.............. 25, 942 25, 206 862, 899 1, 878, 284 . 459 255, 150 
pS ST Te eae YS , 725 26, 851 2, 266, 556 3, 371, 727 672 1, 668, 333 
SS a SSS + eee ec 17, 088 16, 060 1, 460, 841 1, 878, 790 778 1, 801, 75¢ 
Outside continental United States 4,914 4, 276 247, 557 464, 330 . 533 382, 808 
Non-Federal projects 
Fe na RC Se ei ea 115, 415 95,953 | $7, 554, 173 9, 778, 652 $0. 773 $15, 532, 968 
New England_..............-...-- 12,711 | 10,719 | 899,865 | 1, 182, 746 .761 1, 768, 117 
pO SEE, BS. 25, 896 21,768 | 2,012,176 207, 764 911 4, 200, 992 
ae Beene Coen... ......:..... 17, 145 14, 183 1, 088, 460 1, 359, 799 . 800 2, 979, 145 
West North Central_.............. 14, 192 11, 637 828,652 | 1,095, 704 . 756 2, 049, 198 
EE eo 17, 861 15, 202 | 1,189,042 | 1,827,984 . 650 1, 257, 335 
East South Central_.............. 4, 854 4, 059 237, 328 386, 741 . 614 471, 795 
West South Central............__. 9, 388 7, 483 398, 650 638, 811 . 624 1, 057, 288 
| GE ES a 2, 830 2, 259 173, 974 224, 071 . 776 §33, 437 
ede the arn onthe on dae 9, 707 7, 950 687, 839 794, 804 . 865 1, 160, 472 
Outside continental United States_ 831 693 38, 187 60, 228 . 634 55, 189 























1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-road projects. 

? Includes data for 838 wage earners which cannot be charged to any specific geographic division. 

2 Includes $14,520,000 estimated value of materia! orders placed for public-road projects which cannot be 
charged to any specific geographic division. 


Increased employment during the month is shown in 6 of the 9 
geographic divisions. Only a slight decrease was registered in each of 
the other divisions Considering Federal and non-Federal projects as 
a whole, more employees are shown in the South Atlantic than in any 
other geographic division. 

The highest earnings per hour on Federal projects are shown in 
the Pacific States; on non-Federal projects, in the Middle Atlantic 
States. The lowest hourly earnings on Federal construction are 
recorded in the West South Central States; on non-Federal, in tlie 
East South Central States. 

Table 20 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
during June 1935 in railway car and locomotive shops on projects 
financed from funds of the Public Works Administration, by geo- 
graphic divisions. In comparison with May, there was a decrease of 
approximately 4,000 in the number of workers engaged in the con- 
struction and repair of locomotives and passenger and freight cars. 
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Table 20.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Railway Car and Locomotive Shops 
on Work Financed From Public-Works Funds, June 1935 








Wage earners 





Number of | Average 


se oe Amount of : 
Geographic division Maximum {| Semi- pay rolls man-hours | earnings 


number! | monthly worked | per hour 
employed | average 





—_—_ 





Total, railroad and commercial 
EE iasnccccabanipidi 8, 044 (2) $846,529 1,171,655 

















Railroad shops 








| 
All divisions $190, 571 | 254.871 | $0. 748 $456, 827 











a 38, 738 52,660 | =. 736 | 14, 250 
Middle Atlantic 151, 833 202,211 | .751 | 442,577 





Commercial shops 





| 
Gran ciktaséccccascs-oh | 5, 383 (2) 


$655, 958 916, 784 | $0. 715 (?) 





New Englend.................. 35 (2) | 3, 436 5, 626 





Middle Atlantic: - ............... 4, 897 (2) 610, 671 849, 536 
East North Central 375 (?) 36, 933 | 53, 270 
West North Central : ; 76 (2) 4,918 | 8, 352 | 








= ! Maximum number employed during either semimonthly period by each shop. 
) om ? Data not available. 
145 


, 108 Monthly Trend 


EMPLOYMENT, pay rolls, and man-hours worked at the site of 
Public Works Administration construction projects since the inception 
' of the program in July 1933 to June 1935 is shown in table 21. 


Table 21.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to June 1935, Inclusive, on 
Projects Financed From Public-Works Funds 











Maximum 
number 
of wage 
earners ! 


Number Value of 
of man- Av crage material 
earnings 
hours r hour orders 
worked ” placed 


Amount 
of pay 
rolls 








$458, 346, 860 | 761, 962, 441 $0. 602 |$879, 641, 326 








26, 433 35, 217 . 751 
4, 719 131, 937 { . 637 202, 100 
39, 535 1, 784, 996 . 542 1, 628, 537 
146, 747 6, 353, 835 . 528 | 2 23, 351, 150 
255,512 | 11,552,547 | 21, 759, 245 . 531 24, 568, 577 
300,758 | 13,091,587 | 24,391, 546 . 537 | 25, 702, 750 


298,069 | 12, 646, 241 -540 | 24, 206, 352 
311, 381 14, 348, 094 ‘ .541 | 25, 269, 537 
307, 274 14, 113, 247 . 553 | 3 69, 766, 559 
382, 220 | 18, 785, 405 . 570 | 3 68, 526, 223 
506, 056 | 25, 942, 387 , . 563 | 3 50, 468, 427 
610, 752 | 33,808,429 | 59, 873, 309 . 565 | 3 60, 797, 939 
644,729 | 34,845,461 | 60, 736, 768 . 574 | 3 53, 377, 997 


' Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public road projects. 

? Includes orders placed for material for naval vessels prior to October 1933. 

Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 


10754—35——-15 
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Table 21.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to June 1935, Inclusive, op 
Projects Financed From Public-Works Funds—Continued 














Maximum Number 






















Value of 
Amount Average tag 
N number | of man- so 6] Ss Materia] 
fonth and year of wage | of rey | hours | C@rnings | order 
earners | 


| worked | Perhour | place: 

















A SET eee eee ee 602, 860 | $35,126,409 | 59,911, 341 $0. 586 |3$53, 282. 9% 
OTE He anesa Fi sas | 549,624 | 31,688,655 | 51, 652, 890 613 | 3 50, 685, 634 
SEES SaS TR OM | 507,886 | 29,289,216 | 46, 632, 214 . 628 | 3 50, 234, 49: 
ee ee ue a 470, 467 28, 791, 297 46, 454, 108 . 620 54, 228, 457 
ES SI 382, 594 44 - 642 | 

















May ce ale satcneamincnce 304,723 | 18,462,677 | 27, 478, 022 . 672 | 330, 746,8 
RSS Saoseree TS | 272,273 | 16,896,475 | 25, 144, 558 | 672 | 29, 264, 4s4 
Shak: tu ns cscndd dhaekon alte 281,461 | 17,400,798 | 26, 008, 063 | 669 | 27, 276, 56 
a | 333, 045 | | } 
S110 4532.cAtuiitis Snnecnnnaghbcoeendes | 394,875 | 24, 490,087 | 36, 763, 164 | . 667 | 3 36, 893, 840 





20, 939, 741 31, 387, 712 | .667 | 31,64 
| 


SE = ee eee” 414,306 | 25,386,962 | 38, 800,178 . 654 











In the aggregate more than $458,000,000 has been paid to workers 
employed at the site of Public Works Administration construction 
projects since July 1933. The hourly earnings of these men averaged 
60 cents. During the 24-month period the value of material orders 
placed has amounted to almost $880,000,000. 


Value of Material Orders Placed 


Since the beginning of this construction program manufacturers 
have benefited to the extent of nearly $880,000,000 by orders placed 
for construction materials. The fabrication of these materials has 
created employment in mines, factories, and work shops throughout «| 
sections of the United States. Total orders for iron and steel and their 
products, excluding machinery, have amounted to more than $211.- 
000,000. Machinery products valued at $165,000,000 have been 
purchased. Orders placed for lumber and timber products have 
amounted to $42,000,000. More than $115,000,000 has been spent 
for cement. 

Approximately 2,880,000 man-months of labor have been created 
in the final fabrication of materials for which orders have been placed 
since the beginning of the public-works program. Final fabrication 
of the materials for which orders were placed during June will require 
approximately 135,000 man-months of labor. This accounts only 
for labor required in the fabrication of the material in the form on 
which it is to be used. For example, in connection with the fabrication 
of steel rails only labor in the rolling mills is counted—not labor created 
in mining, smelting, and transporting the ore, nor labor in the blast 
furnaces, the open-hearth furnaces, nor the blooming mills. 

In obtaining information concerning man-months of labor required 
to fabricate materials, blanks are sent to each firm receiving a materia! 
order from the United States Government or from State governments 
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or political subdivisions thereof, to be financed from the public-works 
fund, asking them to estimate the number of man-hours of labor 
created in their plant to manufacture the material specified by their 
contract. For materials purchased directly by contractors, the 
Bureau estimates the man-months of labor created. This estimate is 
made by using the experience of the manufacturing plants as shown 
by the Census of Manufactures, 1933. 


Emergency-Work Program 


Ir 1s estimated that there were approximately 2,000,000 people 
employed on the emergency-work program of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration during June. Fewer workers were employed on 
the emergency-work in June than in any month since October 1934. 
The monthly figures shown in table 22 are larger than employment in 
any given week during the month. Because of the fact that a limit is 
placed on the earnings of employees, not more than 70 percent of the 
total are working at any given time. 


Table 22.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency-Work 
Program, March 1934 to June 1935 








Number of| Amount of 
Month employees | payroll | 


' 


| 

| Number of Amount of 
Month | employees | pay roll 

| | 





22, 924 | 
1, 176, 818 | 
1, 362, 764 | 
1, 504, 908 
1, 725, 517 
1, 924, 173 
1, 950, 227 
1, 996, 716 
2, 159, 14.5 
2, 325, 753 


$842, 000 
38, 970, 679 
42, 711, 283 
42, 419, 720 
47, 367, 349 
54, 921, 432 
50, 290, 050 
53, 904, 948 
62, 849, 772 

$62, 369, 648 








2, 472, 091 | 


2, 459, 717 
2, 401, 581 
2, 308, 839 
2, 228, 064 
2, 021, 060 





! Preliminary. 


| 


71, 685, 663 
63, 906, 282 
62, 596, 378 
62, 343, 804 
64, 559, 740 
54, 260, 051 


During the week ending June 27 there were 1,494,000 workers 
employed on the emergency-work program of the Federal Emergency 


Relief Administration. 


This is an increase of about 64,000 in com- 


parison with the number working during the week ending May 30. 
Disbursements for pay rolls increased $1,400,000 during the interval. 

The number of employees and the amounts of pay rolls for the 
emergency-work program for the weeks ending May 30 and June 27 
are shown in table 23. 
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Table 23.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency-Wor, 
Program, Weeks Ending May 30 and June 27 








| Number of employees week | Amount of pay rol! week 



















ending— ending— 
Geographic division a 
June 27 | May 30 | June 27 | May 30 
ee LR. > Cae. | 1, 494, 319 | 1, 430, 684 | $14, 183, 456 | $12, 731, 63] 
Percentage change... .......................... 44.45 |..---------2-- +11. 40 |..._.. 








CN Ee {eee Sem 158, 903 | 151, 660 1, 998, 519 | 1, 730, 151 
SD Renn cusbhogemen thie Siocs este <a 182, 419 | 203,000 | 3,243,787 | 3, 208, 898 
) Pb sishagd 218, 881 | 176, 340 2, 134, 345 | 1, 601, 197 
West North Central__-........................ | 212, 261 | 224,155 | —1, 646, 999 | 1, 569, 313 
ttl RATED. a ai a... 223, 633 198,373 | 1, 197, 114 | 1, 022, 754 
Kast South Ooentral...................... bbb 144, 310 | 133, 199 | 729, 386 ~ 648, 210 
_  .  " ras 176, 725 167, 954 | 1, 093, 276 949, 38] 
TURNS ES aS See 49, 476 | 43, 046 497, 431 | 402, 738 
i A il Angee Net OER dasa 127, 711 132, 957 1, 642, 599 | 1, 598, 939 





The increases in employment during the month interval were shared 
by six of the geographic divisions. Disbursements for pay rolls, 
however, increased in all nine divisions. 















Emergency Conservation Work 





DurinG June there was a gain of more than 42,000 in the number 
of workers employed on emergency conservation work. There were 
over 427,500 men employed on this program during the month. This 
is a larger enrollment than at any time since the program began. 
June pay rolls totaled $19,760,000, an increase of 11 percent compared 
with May. Enrolled workers received nearly $11,500,000 of this 
amount. In addition to their pay, the enrolled men received free 
board, clothing, and medical attention. 

Employment and pay-roll statistics for each of the major groups 
of workers engaged in emergency conservation work for May and 
June 1935 are given in table 24. 






Table 24.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation Work, 


May 1935 and June 1935 















| 
| Number ofemployees_ | Amount of pay rolls 















| 
























June May June May 
asda - aa \---— lacie 
CE a ae a ae 427, 556 385, 192 | $19, 766, 881 $17, 719, 018 
SS | 367, 430. 335,606 | 11,474,839 | 10, 480 938 
i  lnancncohnanebounavane 10, 005 ®, = 2, 511, 028 2, 269, 62 
Educational advisers '...............---.------ 1, 413 | 236, 402 237, 349 
Supervisory and technical ?.............-....-. | 3 48, 708 ‘ 30, ot 3 5, 544, 612 4 4,731, 10 








1 Included in executive service table. 

2 Includes nn ema electricians, and laborers. 
3 37,038 employees and pay roll of $4,708,274 included in executive service table. 
434.963 and pay roll of $4,408,840 included in executive service table. 
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Statistics of employment and pay rolls for emergency conservation 
work are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the War 
Department, Department of Agriculture, Treasury Department, and 
the Department of the Interior. Five percent of the enrolled per- 
sonnel are paid $45 per month; 8 percent, $36 per month; and the 
remaining 87 percent, $30 per month. 

The number of employees and the amounts of pay rolls for each 
month, January 1934 to June 1935, inclusive, are shown in table 25. 


Table 25.— Monthly Totals of Employees and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conser- 
vation Work, January 1934 to June 1935 








Number of| Amount of | Number of | Amount of 
Month employees pay roll Month 
| 


employees | pay roll 





331, 594 | $13, 581, 506 | 398, 692 | $16, 757, 883 
321,829 | 13, 081, 393 373, 850 | 16, 320, 803 
247, 591 10, 792, 618 294,955 | 14, 188, 097 
314, 664 | 13, 197,012 i 368, 537 | 16,401,114 
335, 871 14, 047, 826 385,192 | 17,719,018 
280, 271 12, 641, 571 427,512 | 19, 762, 160 
389, 104 | 16, 033, 071 
385, 340 | 16, 364, 048 
335, 788 | 15, 023, 183 
391,894 | 16,939, 922 
387,329 | 16,622, 374 
350, 028 | $15, 415, 071 


























Both employment and pay-roll figures were higher in June than in 
any month since the inception of the emergency conservation program. 


State Road Projects 


Tue number of workers employed on State road construction and 
maintenance during June totaled. 169,076, an increase of more than 
5,600 in comparison with the preceding month. The principal factor 
contributing to this rise was the substantial gain of 10.4 percent in the 
number of workers engaged in the construction of new roads. A 
small increase of 2 percent, however, was reported in the number of 
workers employed on State road maintenance. 

Table 26 shows the number of workers employed in building and 
maintaining State roads and the pay rolls of these employees in May 
and June 1935, by geographic divisions. 
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Table 26.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads by 
’ Geographic Division, May and June 1935 ! 


















































New roads Maintenance 
omhina Aiwiet Number of Number of 
Geographic division employees Amount of pay roll employees | Amount of pay rol] 
| 
) on 
June May June May June | May | June | May 
All divisions............-. 30,823 | 27,924 ($1, 222,211 |$1, 031, 085 |138, 253 |135, 541 |$5, 857, 582 $4, 977, 263 
Percentage change. _-___- +06. 4 |........ yer’ ( ) #2-euna MW 1 -ocaes Ak 
New England............ 4,055 | 2,006 | $154,416 | 109,966 | 13,056 | 9,009 | $615,172 | 472 9); 
Middle Atlantic. ._...._- 2, 421 | 2,117 171, 504 136, 150 | 31,642 | 42,159 | 1, 235, 226 | 1,074,012 
East North Central_._._- 6, 522 5, 316 305, 266 208, 058 | 17,630 | 17, 297 882, 445 | 662, 037 
West North Central... -__- 3, 402 3, 182 95, 431 99,519 | 14,219 | 13,147 544-758 | 467, 537 
South Atlantic__....._._- 7, 552 7, 957 141, 445 149, 379 | 29,243 | 25, 820 965, 133 810, 153 
East South Central__.--- 1, 668 1, 948 62, 797 56, 972 8, 598 6, 784 284, 985 239, 767 
West South Central__-_-__ 1, 672 1,116 57, 744 41,097 | 12,256 | 10,155 471, 540 | 454, 782 
i RE Re, 1, 475 2, 274 74, 302 100, 300 5, 702 5, 205 401,828 | = 358, le 
Pawee......+- Taf 2, 056 2, 008 159, 306 129, 644 5, 744 5,680 | 442,942 421, &5 
Outside continental 
6 SES Sa eee eee totiieitiind teal ie shetbtinbad 163 195 | 13, 553 16, 039 
| | 3 





1 Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from Public Works fund. 


The number of employees engaged in building new roads increased 
in 6 of the 9 geographic divisions. Eight of the 9 divisions showed 
increases in the number of workers employed in maintaining existing 
roads. 

The number of employees working in building and maintaining 
State roads during the period, January 1934 to June 1935, inclusive, 
is given in table 27. 


Table 27.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads 
January 1934 to June 1935 ! 








Number of employees working on— 

















Month daria T a P 4y 
New roads Maintenance | Total 
I acmuiidlie . " 
1934 ° 
II o> inte sith x neo aaaalaacitegaeaenitinm ain 25, 345 | 136, 440 | 161, 785 $8, 684, 109 
SIE sinc ctinédaatlavemedtds-akunediamenmial 22, 311 | 126, 904 149, 215 | 7, 131, 604 
NS ESAs ER had a 19, 985 | 132, 144 | 152, 129 | 7, 989, 765 
pO Se SE a Se es et eS Tene 21, 510 136, 038 157, 548 8, 407, 644 
St Mb-cnhecransncccemnyanedincitptatidentres 27, 161 167, 274 194, 435 10, 275, 139 
EE ae oa eS ae 37, 642 170, 879 208, 521 | 11, 221, 299 
Piinadcnscactbadicsddenhatklpeeibcasstiniiendal: 45, 478 168, 428 213, 906 | 11, 255, 685 
Ph anecchwektéactsnndpitethiweipentonnane 53, 540 180, 270 233,810 | = 12, 435, 163 
<p nncamantsctinttngeinsndbadiineipe 61, 865 188, 323 | 250, 188 | 13, 012, 305 
| SIRES SS 6 Ly Se ee 71, 008 169, 235 240, 243 | 12, 439, 738 
IN intent, cisnndicinnpsiaabinen ent atiplemaiiadittits 66, 106 159, 451 225, 557 11, 919, 683 
Di hindasupsnchkednoontiinedcannbanbataaiien 41,919 | 134, 680 176, 599 6, 756, 087 
1935 | | 

ee Ce Sa eRe at ate ae 23, 537 120, 283 | 143, 820 4, 864, 899 
hin aca nnancintinheenncaicsnensinmvendt 17, 940 | 122, 209 | 140, 149 4, 575, 171 
I i nla lanai ndialpu a beibnainaten: 18, 391 | 108, 149 | 126, 540 4, 896, 32! 
Co. SERRE SOE Tere Se 24, 193 | 135, 484 | 159, 677 5, 501, 07¢ 

RO OP: RUPE ER PERS Sear | 27, 924 135, 541 | 163, 465 6, 008, 348 
Ped baskndgr da ncuccesunesimessentorressaraces 30, 823 138, 253 | 169, 076 | 7, 079, 793 





1 Excluding employment furnished by ~rojects financed from Public Works fund. 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation Construction Projects 


More workers were employed at the site of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation construction projects in June than in any of the previous 
months of 1935. The total number employed during the month was 
11,901, as against 10,506 in May. ‘Their earnings during the month 
amounted to nearly $1,200,000. These are public projects for which 
Joans were approved prior to the creation of the P. W. A. 

Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construction 
projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation during 
June are given in table 28, by type of project. 


Table 28..—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, June 1935 








Type of project 


Number 
of wage 
earners 


Amount of 
pay rolls 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 


Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 





All projects 


Bridges 

Buildin 

Railroa 

Reclamation 

Water and sewerage 
Miscellaneous 


11, 901 


$1, 191, 336 


1, 592, 744 


$0. 748 


$3, 998, 576 











247, 741 
17, 474 
3, 230 
19, 531 
743, 592 
159, 768 





286, 149 
18, 155 

6, 184 

38, 239 

1, 006, 557 
237, 460 








. 866 
. 962 
. 522 
. 511 
. 739 
. 673 





' 


2, 995, 173 
15, 979 
136 

8, 519 
924, 973 
53, 796 





Compared with the previous month, the most substantial gain in 


employment in June is shown in the building of water and sewerage 


systems. 


bridge building and miscellaneous construction projects. 

The number of employees, amounts of pay rolls, and man-hours 
worked on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation during June are shown in table 29, by geographic 


divisions. 


There was also a slight increase in the employment in 


Table 29.—-Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, by Geographic Divisions, June 1935 








Geographic division 


Number 
of wage 
earners 


Amount of 
pay rolls 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 


Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 





All divisions 


Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 
East South Central 
West South Central 


Pacific 


11, 901 


$1, 191, 336 


1, 592, 744 


$0. 748 


$3, 998, 576 











608 
334 

80 

88 

635 

10, 156 


40, 579 
39, 813 

1, 154 

11, 951 
19, 531 

1, 078, 308 





49, 439 
35, 188 

1, 912 

12, 496 
38, 239 

1, 455, 470 








. 821 
1, 131 
604 


956 
‘611 
741 





92, 910 
66, 042 


8, 519 
1, 301, 877 
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The water and sewerage projects on which there was a large pain 
in employment during the month are located in California. This 
accounts for the gain of nearly 2,000 in employment in the Pacific 
States. Of the 12,000 workers employed on Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation construetion projects, more than 10,000 are working jp 
the three Pacific States. 

Details concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation are given in table 30 for the months April 1934 to June 
1935, inclusive. 


Table 30.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Recon. 
struction Finance Corporation, April 1934 to June 1935 





























_¥ 

r | wr ) Value of 

| Number | Number of| Average 

Month of wage yay man-hours | earnings material 

earners | Pay Fouls | worked | per hour tee 
| 
April 1934 to June 1935, inclusive.....-. .-- fon~snnrornss $20, 639, 520 | 28, 584, 809 $0. 722 | $40, 540, 524 
=| 
1934 
PEs chokshcbibtoocudcdsdebdshidécdaieied 18, 731 1,516,915 | 2, 308, 580 . 657 2, 357, 408 
0 RE PE ISS ee eee ee 19, 429 1, 649, 920 2, 358, 966 . 699 2, 143, 864 
— TERRRSSRE: °°: CSREES ES, | RTE HS oe 19, 022 1, 676, 075 2, 314, 136 . 724 2, 230, 065 
PE SS Ceres ae eee 17, 475 1, 612, 848 2, 141, 945 . 753 2, 402, 174 
SN - aciputikbindieubamadivdeddesmmmmntd 17, 221 1, 697, 161 2, 282, 181 . 744 2, 384, 887 
ERS Fe eee eS 16, 809 1, 637, 047 2, 203, 881 . 743 2, 579, 969 
a 17, 482 1, 596, 996 2, 181, 846 732 2, 274, 174 
SE SS eer sabe 16, 502 1, 621, 468 2, 233, 928 . 726 2, 856, 371 
EY ENG SR a ee Pee eee 14, 321 1, 337, 719 1, 859, 226 . 720 2, 440, 621 
1935 

ed TREE ET Sea a ae CER TREES 11, 180 1, 054, 708 1, 484, 190 .711 3, 966, 718 
ES ES PEST eet 10,373 | 1,048, 593 1, 457, 662 . 719 5, 028, 547 
ME thblin dai didtacnbccgaddnatinduaatchts 9, 586 890, 333 1, 253, 493 . 710 1, 072, 886 
Pe Re ee ee ee 10, 300 1, 007, 424 1, 389, 072 a0 | 2,517,175 
IN in witnasinerntstntieyn Maa baeten de tieaan 10, 506 1, 100, 977 1, 522, 959 .723 | 2, 287, 090 
a 11, 901 1, 191, 336 1, 592, 744 . 748 | 3, 998, 576 














Both the number of workers and the monthly disbursements for 
pay rolls were higher in June than in any previous month of the 
current year. The level of employment in 1935 on projects financed 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, however, is below that 
of 1934, as these projects are being brought to completion. 

During the 15-month period materials valued at more than 
$40,500,000 have been purchased by contractors working on projects 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
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Construction Projects Financed From Regular Governmental 
Appropriations 


AvtHouaH the great bulk of the Federal Government’s construc- 
tion activity is financed from Public Works Administration funds, 
construction of a routine nature is financed by appropriations made 
by Congress direct to the several executive departments and agencies. 
In June 26,191 workers were employed on projects of this kind, which, 
in comparison with May, is an increase of more than 3,000 workers. 
Disbursements for pay rolls during the month totaled more than 
$1,900,000, a gain of about $305,000 compared with May. 

Whenever a construction contract is awarded or force-account 
work is started by a department or unit of the Federal Government, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified of the name and 
address of the contractor, the amount of the contract, and the type 
of work to be done. Schedules are then mailed to the contractor or to 
the Government agency doing force-account work requesting infor- 
mation concerning the number of men on the pay roll, the amount 
disbursed for pay, the number of man-hours worked on the job, and 
the value of the different types of materials for which orders have 
been placed during the month. :, 

Statistics showing employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
in June on construction projects financed by direct appropriations 
to the various Federal departments and agencies are given in table 31. 
Details are shown for each of the several kinds of construction 
projects financed by direct appropriations. 


Table 31.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, June 1935 








Wage earners 





Maxi- Amount | rman: | Average | material 
mum | Weekl ay roUs | Bours hear orders 
number pobre pay worked | P® placed 
em- 8 

ployed ! 


Type of project 





All projects ? 26, 191 28, 392 |$1, 904, 454 |2, 842, 470 $0. 670 |$2, 960, 270 


Building construction 7, 597 6, 085 433, 271 587, 181 . 739 572, 612 
Naval vessels 5, 015 4, 780 575, 931 659, 052 . 874 | 1, 253, 426 
Public roads 3 (4) 4, 788 337,533 | 515,735 . 654 690, 094 
Reclamation 147 115 6, 568 9, 220 . 712 11, 308 
River, harbor, and flood control 5, 898 5, 350 438,254 | 856, 157 . 512 323, 498 
Streets and roads 1, 502 1, 260 58, 938 120, 058 . 491 58, 970 
Water and sewerage 90 72 5, 910 8, 274 .714 2, 087 
Miscellaneous 1, 154 942 48, 049 86, 793 . 554 48, 275 
































' Maximum number employed during any | week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 

? Includes weekly average for public roads. 

* Estimated by Bureau of Public Roads. 

‘ Not available; average number included in total. 
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In June, increases in employment were reported in building cox. 
struction; building of naval vessels; reclamation projects; river, 
harbor, and flood-control work; and road building. Hourly earnings 
during the month averaged 67 cents, compared with 67% cents ip 
May. The highest hourly earnings are shown in the construction 
of naval vessels. For this class of work hourly earnings in June 
averaged 87 cents. 

The share of the different sections of the country in the employ- 
ment created by construction projects financed by regular govern- 
mental appropriations is indicated by table 32. 


Table 32.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, by Geographic Division 






































| | 
Wage earners 
Number |Average|} Value of 
Amount 
bat a : ofman- | earn- materia] 
Geographic division Maximum eeS ~ thd hours jings per| orders 
number aver - ° worked hour placed 
employed ag 
IIR. 0 cncltheausedasitenunmen 1 26, 191 | 23, 392 |$1, 904, 454 | 2, 842, 470 | $0. 670 | 2 $2, 960, 270 
il ic eG STE. 2,220} 2,054 196, 898 241, 977 .814 198, 223 
NE PPI ee ee 3, 285 | 2,940 305, 255 356, 983 . 855 | 693, 347 
meee PeOren Ventral. ................... 2, 090 1,772 119, 344 175, 331 . 681 | 81, Lil 
L. *& . jo 2a 1,772 | 1,545 85, 474 151, 954 . 562 133, 441 
Se 6, 262 5, 549 494, 917 707, 667 . 699 682, 271 
East South Central..................... 1, 794 1, 525 103, O87 209, 828 . 491 123, 617 
Lo 8 le ee at 3,528 | 2,968 207, 180 421, 307 . 492 137, 940 
. Mountain. .......<<.. oatliteeietdétan 2, 458 2, 378 168, 323 248, 751 . 677 21, 756 
ae NER eae a epg 2, 371 2, 297 193, 913 270, 911 . 716 192, 455 
Outside continental United States__-_-. 411 364 | 30, 063 | 57, 761 . 520 6. O16 











1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 


? Includes $690,094 estimated value of orders placed for public-roads projects which cannot be charge: to 
any specific geographic division. 


In all sections of the country, with the exception of the East North 
Central and the West North Central Divisions, employment on con- 
struction projects financed from regular governmental appropriations 
in June was greater than in May. Average hourly earnings in June 
were highest in the New England and the Middle Atlantic States 
and lowest in the East South Central and the West South Central 
States. 

The monthly trend of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 
worked on construction projects financed from regular governmental! 


appropriations from August 1934 to June 1935, inclusive, is shown in 
table 33. 
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Table 33.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 


Governmental Appropriations, August 1934 to June 1935 


— r 








Month 


Number of 
wage 
earners 


Amount of 
pay rolls 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked 





August 1934 to June 1935, inclusive......-- 


1934 
ee 
ee ee 
Ee ee eee ee ee 
WSUOIEs so dare edb dccsmewces-svbcoce — 
DR in akertevectielcdngccsewenpedes 


$10, 517, 599 


16, 542, 497 


| Value of 


Average . 
earnings | —— 
per hour | placed 


$0. 636 $23, 339, 674 











5, 601 
9, 800 
13, 593 
18, 211 
16, 276 


12, 784 
13, 106 
14, 659 
22, 270 
23, 057 
26, 191 


329, 440 
493, 363 
689, 604 
1, 014, 945 
859, 998 


669, 199 
704, 190 
862, 886 
1, 389, 583 
1, 599, 937 





1, 904, 454 


557, 747 
773, 685 
1, 103, 523 
1, 690, 488 
1, 468, 741 


1, 062, 118 
1, 102, 864 
1, 359, 043 
2, 210, 893 
2, 370, 925 
2, 842, 470 








. 591 150, 506 
. 638 842, 292 
. 625 982, 835 
600 3, 334, 648 
. 586 1, 966, 441 
. 630 3, 163, 946 
. 639 1, 962, 087 
. 635 2, 709, 912 
.629 | 2,562, 404 
. 675 2, 704, 333 

670 2, 960, 270 








Over the 11-month period for which this information has been 
collected disbursements for pay rolls on construction projects financed 
from regular governmental appropriations has amounted to more than 
$10,500,000. More than 16,500,000 man-hours of work have been 
provided and hourly earnings have averaged nearly 64 cents. 

The value of materials for which orders have been placed for use on 
construction projects financed from direct governmental appropria- 
tions during the period, July 1, 1934, to June 15, 1935, amounted, in 
the aggregate, to more than $23,000,000. Manufacturing concerns 
over the entire United States have benefited by these orders. 
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Summary of Building Construction Reports for July 
1935 


HE value of building construction in July was approximately the 
same as in the preceding month. In June the estimated cost of 
construction was $75,287,355, while in July the indicated expenditure 
was $74,522,185. The estimated cost of new residential buildings 
and nonresidential buildings showed moderate decreases while the 
indicated expenditure for additions, alterations, and repairs to exist- 
ing buildings registered a sharp increase over the previous month. 
Compared with July 1934 the estimated cost of all buildings for 
which permits were issued showed an increase of 61.8 percent. Indi- 
cated expenditures for new residential buildings were more than three 
times as great as in July 1934. The value of new nonresidential 
buildings over the same period increased 18.4 percent, and the esti- 
mated cost of additions, alterations, and repairs showed a gain of 

35.9 percent. 
Comparisons, July 1935 with July 1934 


TABLE 1 presents a summary of building construction in 753 
identical cities for July 1934 and July 1935. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 753 Identical Cities, July 1934 
and ania 1935 




















Number of buildings Estimated cost 
Class of construction ae eo le 7 wie Same 7 
| Per- 
July July as ' 
| io July 1935 | July 1934 | centage 
1935 | 1934 _— | change 
All construction.......... pa ee oe | 41,070 | 30, 049 | pi, +36. 7 \$74, 405, 378 |$45,985,791 | +61 
New residential oe ee 5, 124 | 1,808 |+183. 4 | 27,397,689 | 8, 699, 863 | +214. 
New nonresidential buildings. .._.......___-- | 6,796 | 5,257 | +29.3 | 24,836, 538 | 20, 968, 384 +18 


Additions, alterations, and repairs. -.______- .| 29, 150 22, 984 | +26.8 | 22,171,151 | 16,317, 544 
| } 








During July 1935, permits were issued for 3,316 more new resi- 
dential buildings than in the corresponding month of the previous 
year. Increases were also registered in the number of new nonresi- 
dential buildings and for additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
buildings. Indicated expenditures for new residential buildings 
were more than $18,000,000 greater in July 1935 than in July 1934. 
The increase in July 1935 over the corresponding month of the pre- 
ceding vear in indicated expenditures for new nonresidential build- 
ings and for additions, alterations, and repairs was in excess 0! 
$3,800,000 and $5,800,000, respectively. 
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Table 2 presents, in summary form, the estimated cost of house- 
keeping dwellings and the number of families provided for in such 
dwellings, for the months of July 1934 and July 1935. 


Table 2..-Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and of the 
Number of Families Provided for in 753 Identical Cities, July 1934 and July 
Js 





—— -- - $$$ 






































the ?’ mn 
Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families pro- 
, of dwellings vided for in new 
| S dwellings 
ure Kind of dwelling SUE . 
hes Per- . . | Pere 
5° July 1935 | July 1934 |centage — — centage 
the change - | change 
st- ——— | : 
All typeS...---------------------------------- $26, 676, 964 | $8, 674,863 |+207.5 | 7,197 | 2,570 | +130, 0 
i-family..-..------------------------+-------- 20,097,602 | 6,510,764 |4+208.7 | 4,786 | 1,692 | +1829 
for CE Ris dicdéevamnwes$edapsidabehchne ets 1, 288, 916 464,475 |+-177.5 444 155 | +186.5 
di  iccncdenavccugettin sche halen 5, 290, 446 1, 699, 624 |4-211.3 1, 967 723 | +172. 1 








ree 1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. ? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
Hal 
3t}- 


of 


There were 4,627 more family-dwelling units provided in new build- 
ings in July 1935 than in the corresponding month of 1934. While 
all types of family-dwelling units were represented in the gain, the 
most pronounced increase, 186.5 percent, occurred in 2-family 
dwelling units. The estimated cost of new housekeeping dwellings 
in July 1935 was 207.5 percent greater than for the same month of 
the previous year. 


934 Comparisons, July 1935 with June 1935 


A summary of building construction in 760 identical cities for June 
and July 1935 is given in table 3. 


Table 3.— Summary of Building Construction in 760 Identical Cities, June and 












































tage 
= ee July 1935 ea pis 8 ; 
Numbter of buildings Estimated cost 

Hi. 

14.9 Class of construction | Per- | Per- 

18.4 July June | cent- July June | cent 
35.9 1935 | 1935 | age 1935 1935 age 

change enatige 

sie All construction.......------ fA 41,120 | 39,981 | +2.8 $74, 522, 185 |$75, 287,355 | —1.0 

us New residential buildings...........-...-...- 5,135 | 4,871 | +5.4 | 27,423,021 | 28,942,825 | —5.3 
: New nonresidential building -..-..........--- «6,821 | 6,543 | +4.2 | 24,858,568 | 27, 307, 947 —9. 0 

S]- Additions, alterations, and repairs.........-.-.- 29, 164 | 28,567 | +2.1 | 22,240,596 | 19, 036,583 | +16.8 





Compared with the previous month, the number of buildings for 
which permits were issued in July 1935 increased slightly. There 
was, however, a small drop in the estimated cost of construction. 
New residential buildings, with a gain of 5.4 percent in number, had 
the largest increase for the month. Decreases in estimated cost 
occurred in both types of new buildings; additions, alterations, and 
repairs, however, registered a gain of 16.8 percent. 
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The estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and the number of 
families provided for therein for June and July 1935 are shown jn 
table 4. 


Table 4.—-Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and the 
Number of Families Provided for in 760 Identical Cities, June and July 1935 











| Estimated cost of housekeeping 
dwellings 


Number of families pro. 
vided for in new <we). 








lings 
Kind of dwelling Bad) ee SEE PAPER cee 5 aone 

Per- Per- 

1008 | a. | cent- | July June | cent. 

July 1935 | June 1935 age 1935 1935 oa 
change | 2 change 

ip Vg Th PRLS Oe EON ake B88 4 OD ae | Veils $ es: ew | 

I, 1 , chdisks dot ob hnadlatian thab dene eee — |$26, 702, 296 |$28, 195, 275 —5.3 | 7,182 | 7,240 0.8 
FS SAE TERE 1 SIA LOLS ob, | 20, 141,934 | 19,357,600 | +41 4,779, 4,490 64 
2-family !_...- Pei Kas nae SE eS) Be | 1,269,916 | 1,248,045 | +41.8 436 436 () 


Multifamily ?__......-- ae ee ere FF ..| 5, 290, 446 7, 589, 540 | —30.3 1, 967 2,314 


| 


1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 





A loss of $1,492,979 in the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings 
was shown in July 1935. This decrease can be accounted for by the 
sharp drop, 30.3 percent, in multifamily dwellings; increases in ex- 
penditures, however, were registered for 1-family and 2-family 
dwellings. Although the number of families provided for in new 
dwellings in July dropped slightly from the June figure, an increase 
of 6.4 percent occurred in the number of 1-family dwelling units. 
The number of families provided for in multifamily dwelling units 
decreased and the number provided for in 2-family units remained 
the same in July as in June. 














Important Building Projects 


PerRMITs were issued during July for the following important build- 
ing projects: In Brooklyn, N. Y., for apartment houses to cost over 
$1,000,000 and for school buildings to cost over $1,100,000; in the 
Borough of Manhattan for a hospital to cost $2,500,000; in Chicago, 
Ill., for a school building to cost $350,000; in Hammond, Ind., for a 
filtration plant to cost over $600,000; in Battle Creek, Mich., for a 
sewage-disposal plant to cost $250,000; in Detroit, Mich., for factory 
buildings to cost nearly $600,000; in Pontiac, Mich., for factory 
buildings to cost nearly $300,000; in Kansas City, Kans., for a schoo! 
building to cost nearly $1,700,000; in Tampa, Fla., for a factory 
building to cost nearly $250,000; in Burbank, Calif., for an amuse- 
ment building to cost over $400,000; in Oakland, Calif., for a fac- 
tory building to cost over $1,000,000. 
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A contract was awarded by the Public Works Administration for 
a low-cost housing project in Indianapolis, Ind., to cost nearly 
32,500,000. 


———_ — 0 0 


Building Construction in Principal Cities, June 1935 


N MARKED contrast with the usual seasonal trend, the value 
of building permits issued in June showed a gain of more than 10 
percent over May. This increase compares with decreases of 20 per- 
cent or more at the corresponding season of each of 4 preceding years. 
Both new residential buildings and new nonresidential buildings 
contributed to the June upturn. There was, however, a decrease in 
the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
buildings. 

Compared with the corresponding month of last year the estimated 
value of buildings for which permits were issued in June shows an 
increase of almost 90 percent. Indicated expenditures for residential 
buildings were more than three times as great as a year ago and this 
increase was spread over 7 of the 9 geographic divisions. The value 
of new nonresidential buildings over the same period increased 75 
percent, and the value of additions, alterations, and repairs shows 
an increase of more than 21 percent. 

The permit valuations, as shown in the table below, include, in 
addition to private construction, all buildings for which contracts 
were awarded by Federal and State governments in the cities in- 
cluded in the survey. For June the value of such building was 
$16,020,824 as against $4,304,374 for May. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 784 Identical Cities, May and 





























June 1935 
id Number of permits Estimated cost 
( - 
Class of construction Per- Per- 
eT tase May centage| June 1935 | May 1935 | centage 
he change change 
r() pS ee ee a eee ee ae 40, 279 | 45,211 | —10.9 |$76, 956, 835 |$69, 735, 483 +10. 4 
. New residential buildings...........-..-..--- 4,883 | 4,991 | —2.2| 28,949,365 | 25,455,973 | +13.3 
New nonresidential buildings. ..............- 6,636 | 7,970 | —16.7 | 29,022,199 | 23,624,690 | +22.8 
a Additions, alterations, and repairs...........- 28, 760 | 32,250 | —10.8 | 18,985, 271 | 20, 564, 820 —7.7 














The information published in this study is based on reports re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor from 784 identical cities having a population of 
10,000 or over. The information is collected from local building 
officials on forms mailed by the Bureau, except in the States of 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
and Pennsylvania, where the State departments of labor collect and 
forward the information to the Federal Bureau. The cost figures 
are estimates made by the prospective builders on applying for per- 
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mits to build. No land costs are included. Only building projects 


= 
within the corporate limits of the 784 cities covered are included. 
Index numbers of indicated expenditures for each of the differen; 
types of building construction and of families provided for are given 4 
in table 2. The monthly trends in the major branches of building Me 


construction during 1933, 1934, and the first 6 months of the current 
year are shown graphically by the accompanying charts. 


Table 2,—Index Numbers of Families Provided for and of Indicated Expendi- 
tures for Building Construction 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100} 






































Indicated expendi- Indicated expendi- 
tures for— tures for— 
Fam- oo | | Fam- he u 
ilies N Addi- | — . ilies | New Addi _ d- 
Month pro- | New ow i - ing Month | pro- | New | “©™ | Ga! | ing 
vided| resi- | 2°2- tions, | con- | vided! resi- non- | tions, | con- 
for \dential| ,feSi- | altera-| struc- | | for \dential| ,feSi- ,| altera-| struc- 
build- (dential) tions, | tion build. (dential) tions, | tion 
ings build-| and | ings build-| and 
ings |repairs| ings |repairs 
1930 1934 
| eee 59.6 | 48.5 | 90.7) 84.5 60.3 || May........- 110.2}; 7.3] 20.4] 36.4 7 
PA ck dss 54. 4 45.1 82.5 74. 6 63.3 || June. .....-.-.- fe oe §.3 | 12.6 12,4 
1931 | 1935 | | 
[ee 61.7 39.8 58.5 53.0; 48.8 || January-....-. fee 9 11.1 27.9 10.9 
POE ci edincka 43.4 | 33.4 41.7 56.5 | 30.4 February....| 85) 5.6 13.9 | 29.7 12.5 
| | March. ...--- | 16.6] 11.4 18.6)} 41.6); 19.2 
1932 || April ---| 18.9] 13.0] 21.2) 45.5 21.6 
Se 11.3] 7.9] 303] 27.3] 23.3 || May.-....... | 20.0} 14.2] 19.9] 47.2) 22.0 
SUR... cdi cndae 10. 6 7.9| 24.6] 282)| 17.3 a | 20.8 | 16.1] 244] 43.6 24.3 
| | } 
1933 | i} 
| RE 11.9 8.1) 33.8) 29.8) 21.7 || 
June. .....--- 12.3/ 88] 115] 333] 13.8 |) | | 














Comparisons With the Previous Month, by Geographic Divisions 


Tue estimated cost of new residential buildings; of new nonresi- 
dential buildings; of additions, alterations, and repairs; and of total 
building construction in 784 identical cities having a population of 
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10,000 or over during May and June 1935, is shown in table 3, by 
geographic divisions. 


Table 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 784 Identical Cities 
May and June 1935 






























































































New residential buildings New nonresidential buildines 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division a 
Percent- | | Percent. 
June 1935 May 1935 age June 1935 May 1935 | 
change | change 
| 
REGIE < ce wocsdtnewetiins $28, 949, 365 949, 365 +13.3 | son $29, 022, 199 | $23, 624, 690 | 
= = —————————— | 
New England_._.......-..._- 2, 686,935 | 1,942,865 | +383 | 1,839,674 | 1,863,477 | 
Middle Atlantic. .___--_.-__- 8, 465,439 | 8, 507, 871 —.5 | 8,374,194 | 6,352,817 | 
East North Central-_......_-- 6, 717, 511 3, 951, 788 +7 0. 0 | 2,822,752 | 4,261,218 38 
West North Central___.___-- 1, 904, 965 1, 872, 133 +1.8 797, 632 1, 456, 124 15,2 
South Atlantic.............-- 3, 533, 494 3, 563, 712 —.8| 7,907,112 | 2,826, 550 +179,7 
East South Central. ._._...-- 774, 039 320,343 | +141.6 | 506, 713 | 700, 404 7.7 
West South Central_....___-- 1, 440, 851 1, 445, 031 —.3 2, 433, 239 | 2, 896, 255 
| Sree 565, 390 417, 265 7 5.5 206, 219 | 592, 193 
ee RT eae ae 2, 860, 741 3, 524, 965 18.8 | 4,134, 664 | 2, 675, 652 
| Additions, alterations, and repairs} Total construction (estimated | 
(estimated cost) cost) 
Num- 
Geographic division | | | ber 
Per- | Per- | cit 
June 1935 | May 1935 | centage) June 1935 | May 1935 | centage| 
change change | 
ott —/ . 
i | | 
OR Givtelemtt. cecsk bas coneben $18, 985, 271 $20, 564, 820 | —7.7 |$76, 956,835 $69, 735, 483 | +10.4 
New England............... 2, 099, 416 1, 827, 289 | +14.9 6, 626, 025 5, 633, 631 | +17. 6 
Middle Atlantic............- 6, 157, 385 6, 667, 530 —7.7 | 22,997,018 | 21, 528, 218 +6.8 
East North Central. _....... 3, 547, 573 3, 698, 720 —4.1 | 13, 087, 836 1], 911, 726 +9.9 | 
West North Cental_.....___- 1, 131, 805 1, 300, 590 | —13.0 3, 834, 402 4, 628,847 | —17.2 | 
South Atlantic... .-......... 2, 083, 675 | 2,711,493 | —23.2 | 13,524,281 | 9,101,755 | +48.6 | 
East South Central. .._.___- 412, 088 731,171 | —43.6 1, 692,840 | 1,751,918 | —3.4 | 
West South Central. ._...._- 960, 060 794, 1€5 | +20.9| 4,834,150 | 5,135,451 | —5.9 | 
| A A AE 440, 033 338, 554 | +30.0| 1, 211,642 | 1, 348, 012 | —10.1 
PEE Bh Muctncadncspenenua 2, 153, 236 | 2, 495, 308 | —13.7 | 9, 148,641 | 8,695,925 | +5.2 











As previously indicated, the trend of building activity is normally 
downward in June. During each of the past 4 years the decrease 
compared with May has been more than 20 percent. In June 1935, 
however, an increase of 10.4 percent is shown in the total estimated 
cost of the buildings for which permits were issued. This increase was 
shared, moreover, by 5 of the 9 geographic divisions. The pick-up in 
the South Atlantic States amounted to nearly 50 percent, which 
reflects the contract awarded by the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department for the superstructure of the addition to the 
Library of Congress in Washington, D. C., to cost $6,000,000. 

Residential construction increased 13.3 percent over May, witli 4 
of the 9 divisions sharing the increase. Nonresidential construction 
increased nearly 23 percent, but this was confined to four geograpliic 
divisions. The gains in residential and nonresidential building, how- 
ever, was partly offset by a decrease of 13.7 percent in the estimated 
cost of additions, alterations, and repairs. 
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The number of permits issued in May and June 1935, classified 
according to buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building type is given in table 4, by geographic divisions. 


Table 4.—Number of Buildings, Alterations, and Repairs, and Total Building 
Construction in 784 Identical Cities 






























































New residential New nonresiden- Additions, altera- , 

buildings tial buildings tion, and repairs | 1 tal construction 
Geographic division | l l l 

| Per- | Per- | Per- | | | Per- 

June | May | cent- | June | May | cent- | June | May| cent- | June | May | cent- 
1935 1935 | age 1935 | 1935 age 1935 | 1935 age 1935 | 19385 | age 
change, \change change) change 
ah, | | ast _| | 

— | | 

j ] | | 
All divisions. ~-.....-| 4,883) 4,991; —2.2) 6, ad 7,970, —16. 728, 760 (32, 250) —10. 8'40, 279) 45,211; —10.9 
New England----_---- 367 382) —3.9 802, 912, —12. 1| 3, 051) 3, 412) —10.6) 4, 220) 4,706, —10.3 
Middle Atlantic- - --- 1,024; 959) +6.8 1,143) 1,632, —30.0) 6, 534) 7, 287 | —10. 3) 8, 701| 9,878, —11.9 
East North Central. _| 798 754; +5.8) 1, 725) 2,062, —16. 3\ 5, 323 | 6, 182) —13.9| 7,846 8,998! —12.8 
West North Central..| 500 503) —.6 700, 822; —14.8) 2,479, 2,564, —3.3) 3,679, 3,889) —5.4 
South Atlantic----_-- 755 809; —6.7) 585) 675; —13.3) 3, 444 4,133 —16.7| 4, 784) 5, 617| —14.8 
East South Central - 151 130) +16. 2 169 167; +1.2 | 1,244) 1,435; —13.3) 1, 564) 1, 732) —9.7 
West South Central... 459 506) —9.3) 343) 353) —2.8) 1,775) 2,101) —15. 5} 2, 577| 2, 960) —12.9 
Mountain.......... 146 117, +24.8 175 189, -—7.4| 932 943' —1.2) 1,253) 1,249) +.3 
PRG ihddeivigneee ae 683, 831) 


! | 
' | 


—17.8, 994 1,158, —14.2) 3,978 4,193, —5.1) 5,655) 6, 182) —8.5 





For the country as a whole, the number of all types of construction 
permits shows a decline in comparison with May, but the declines were 
distinctly less than seasonal. 

The estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and the number of 
families provided for by such dwellings for which permits were issued 
in 784 identical cities in May and June 1935 is shown in table 5, by 
geographic divisions. 


Table 5.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
784 Identical Cities, May and June 1935 


| ; | 


























1-family dwelllngs 2-family dwellings ! 
: Families pro- ‘ | Families pro- 
Geographie division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost | vided for 

June May June. May 

June 1935 | May 1935 1935 1935 | June 1935 | May 1935 1935 | 1935 
New England._......._- $1, 958, 335 |$1, 829, 765 352 359 $47,300 | $102, 100 14 35 
Middle Atlantic........| 4, 283, 039 | 4, 009, 275 937 SRY 408, 900 258, 296 117 75 
East North Central____. 3, 865, 871 | 3, 735, 038 746 732 208, 600 96, 350 46 29 
West North Central....| 1, 846,865 | 1, 629,944 486, 480 26, 500 86, 925 16 31 
South Atlantic........._| 2, 688,024 | 3, 105, 777 65D 732 208, 870 73, 085 103 64 
East South Central_-__- 395, 539 303, 943 133 127 2, 000 1,900 2 2 
West South Central..._. 1, 217, 576 | 1, 214, 524 414 458 118, 275 167, 957 64 80 
Mountain...............| 538, 540 380, 465 141 111 26, 850 21, 300 10 8 
UC RRsetinhdiges hint 2, 560,991 | 2, 839, 427 644 747 187, 250 357, 256 60 106 
0 Ea oe 19, 354, 780 | 19, 048, 158 4,503 | 4,635 | 1, 234,545 | 1, 165, 169 432 420 
Percentage change. -. ._. WED lend diltindcn — |) ae LO Eeonenesohets +.5 |....... 





























‘ Includes i- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
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Table 5.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided jp 
784 Identical Cities, May and June 1935—Continued 








— 


Total, all kinds of housekeepiny 


Multifamily dwellings ? dwellings 





Families pro- 


Families pro. 
vided for 


Geographic division Estimated cost z 
vided for 


Estimated cost 








June 1935 | May 1935] June | May | june 1935 | May 1935 | June 
































1935 1935 1935 
| : Nev 
New England........-.. $31, 300 $11, 000 12 6 |$2, 036,935 |$1,942, 885 378 | Mic 
Middle Atlantic. _...__- 3, 723, 500 | 4, 222, 300 1, 100 1, 494 | 8, 415, 439 | 8, 489, 871 2,154 | 2 45 Eas 
East North Certral__.._} 2, 598, 040 35, 800 688 13 | 6, 672, 511 | 3, 867, 188 1, 480 | 77 We 
West North Central-_--_-_ 31, 600 62, 600 15 19 | 1,904,965 | 1,779,469 | | 517 | 53 Sou 
South Atlantic... ....-- 636, 600 381, 850 254 175 | 3, 533, 494 | 3, 560, 712 1, 007 | 97] Eas 
East South Central____- 376, 500 14, 500 158 10 774, 039 320, 343 293 | 13 We: 
West South Central____- 105, 000 62, 550 45 48 | 1, 440,851 | 1, 445, 031 523 5ae Mol 
Mountain............_- 0 4, 500 | 0 4| | 565,300 | | 406, 265 151 12 Pac 
it LAD lili 112, 500 328, 282 | 53 137 | 2, 860, 741 | 3, 524,965 757 | 99 
| pose MES] Tel 
i indinmaunduman 7, 615,040 | 5,123,382 | 2,325 | 1,906 |28, 204, 365 |25, 336,709 | 7,260 | 6,971 
Percentage change. ---_- +48. 6 | 1 a Py BN Bee, hes cécu + © 9 hea ay a 








2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


An increase of more than 11 percent is shown in the indicated 
expenditures for housekeeping dwellings and the number of dwelling 
units provided increased 4.1 percent over May. 

Although slight increases are shown in expenditures for both 1- and 
2-family dwellings, the principal factor contributing to the upturn in 
June was the increase of 48.6 percent in expnditures for apartment 
houses. 


Comparisons With Year Ago, by Geographic Divisions 


TABLE 6 compares the estimated cost of new resideatial buildings; 
of new nonresidential buildings; of additions, alterations, and repairs; 
and of total building contruction in 776 identical cities having a 
population of 10,000 or over in June 1935 with the cost of the 
corresponding types of building in the same month of last year. 


Table 6.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 776 Identical Cities, 
June 1934 and June 1935 




















| New residential buildings (estimated | New nonresidential buildings (esti- 
cost) mated cost) 
Geographic division iG 
June 1935 | June 1934 | Percentage! yune 1935 | yune 1034 | * age 
. . ° change oe " sange 
All divisions. .............. $28, 871,315 | $8, 778,910 +-228.9 | $28, 963, 214 | $16, 569, 459 +7 
New England............-- 2, 679, 735 1, 333, 178 +101.0 1, 838, 424 2, 533, 553 
Middle Atlantic__.......-- 8, 473, 939 3, 235, 706 +161.9 8, 374, 444 5, 388, 508 
East North Central-----__- 6, 660, 211 1, 127, 262 +490. 8 2, 766, 652 2, 271, 377 
West North Central-_._..._-. 1, 882,915 571, 370 +229. 5 796, 017 724, 958 
South Atlantic............- 3, 533, 494 974, 230 +262. 7 7,907, 112 1,947, 193 
East South Central... --_-- 774, 039 158, 050 +389. 7 506, 713 594, 437 
West South Central-_.____-- 1, 440, 851 425, 227 + 8 2, 433, 239 783, 120 
| ESE Te 565, 390 114, 450 +394. 0 206, 219 329, 476 
Se cdiinnsinaiheboamnnen 2, 860, 741 839, 437 +240. 8 4, 134, 394 1,996, 837 
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Table 6.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 776 Identical Cities, 
June 1934 and June 1935—Continued . 








; 
Additions, alterations, and repairs| Total construction (estimated | 


























(estimated cost) cost) | 
alice aa ee 
Geographic division ; . | | ber of 
ercent-| | Percent-| cities 
| June 1935 | June 1934 age | June 1935 | June 1934 | age | 
| change | | change 
=), | iy | si a \ 
All divisions.------ Saitenititieal $18, 943, 333 |$15, 619,200 | +21. 3 |$76, 777, 862 \$40,967,569 | +87.4 | 776 
New England............] 2,099, 416 | 1,938,710; +8.3| 6,617,575 | 5,805,441) +140) 111 
Middle Atlantic...........| 6, 154,985 5, 210, 551 ie 1 | 23, 003, 368 | 13, 834,765 | +66. 3 176 
East North Central_.._...| 3, 531, 775 2, 203, 541 | + 60. 3 | 12, 958, 638 | 5,602,180 | +131.3 | 182 
West North Central - svene| Ay LD 997, 678 | Fa y 3, 804, 947 2, 294, 006 +65. 9 | 71 
South Atlantic............| 2, 083, 675 2, 151, 632 | 3. 2 | 13, 524, 281 | 5,073,055 | +166. 6 | 7 
East South Central_-___-_- 412, O88 | 712, 805 +2 2 | 1 492, 840 1, 465, 292 +15. 5 33 
West South erel....... 942, 110 526, 625 +78. 9 * , 816,200 | 1, 734,972 | +177. 6 | 47 
PS 440, 033 293, 232 | +50. 1 1, 211, 642 | 737,158 | +64. 4 | 21 
Rais lndondine dads an | 2, 153, 236 1, 584, 426 | +35.9 | 9,148,371 | 4,420, 700 | +106. 9 | 56 





The value of residential buildings for which permits were issued 
during June 1935 was more than three times as great as in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. In each of the nine geographic divisions 
there was an increase of more than 100 percent. In the East North 
Central States, the value of residential buildings during the month 
was nearly six times as great as in June 1934. 

There was a pronounced increase also in the value of new nonresi- 
dential buildings, 6 of the 9 geographic divisions showing gains in the 
value of this type of construction. 

Increases in the value of additions, alterations, and repairs to 
existing buildings were registered in 7 of the 9 geographic divisions. 
The number of new residential buildings; of new nonresidential 
buildings; of additions, alterations, and repairs; and of total building 
operations in 776 identical cities is shown in table 7 for June 1934 and 
June 1935, by geographic divisions. An increase occurred in each 
class of operations for each of the nine areas, except in the case of 
permits for additions, alterations, and repairs in the Middle Atlantic 
States. 

Increases in the number of new residential buildings were especially 
pronounced. In the East North Central, the East South Central, 
and the Mountain States, the increases amounted to over 200 percent. 
Table 8 shows, by geographic divisions, the number and estimated 
cost of new family-dwelling units provided in housekeeping dwellings 
for which permits were issued in 776 identical cities in June 1934 and 
June 1935. 
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Table 7.—Number of Buildings, Alterations and Repairs, and Total Building 
Construction in 776 Identical Cities, Jume 1934 and June 1935 








3 

So 

o 

= 

= it 
° ; 
° 

So 

D 

o 

a 


| Newresidential | New nonresidential| Additions, alter- 














SS ee 


| 
buildings buildings | ations, and repairs | ‘on 
a pane seme omtag emer ee ctl i Ser eg 

Geographic division | | Per- | | | ee | | Per- | Per. 
June | June cent- | June June | cent- | June June | cent- | June | June cent. 

| 1935 | 1934 age 1935 | 1934 | age | 1935 | 1934 | age | 1935 | 1934 e 
change change ichange change 

wntlaal ee ee eee ee eee PS aii — Se 

- 
All divisions. ........| 4,853) 1, 886 +157.3) 6,606) 5, 567| +18. 7/28, 699 24, 281 | +18. 2/40, 158'31, 734) +-26, = 





| 
New England__-_.-..- | 365; 276) +322) 798; 763) +4.6) 3,051) 2,830 





+7.8) 4,214) 3,869) +s; 
Middle Atlantic......| 1,025, 412)4+148.8) 1,140) 1,139) +0.1) 6,526) 6,622) —1.4) 8,691/ 8,173 =63 
East North Central. - 78 239) +226. 4) 1,712) 1,237) +38.4) 5,293) 3,795) +39. 5) 7,785) 5, 271 17.7 
West North Central... 489 183}+167.2) 691 595) +16. 1) 2,465) 1,524) +61.7| 3,645) 2,302 -+58 3 
South Atlantic______- | 755 266|+-183. 8 585) 469) +24.7| 3,444) 3,379) +41.9) 4,784, 4,114 +16 
Fast South Central._| 151 48\+214.6; 169 144) +17.4/ 1,244) 1,188) +4.7) 1,564) 1,380 +13.3 
West South Central..| 459 169\+171.6 342) 317| +8.2) 1,766! 1,403) +25.8) 2,567) 1,889 --35. 
Mountain...........- | 146 37|+294. 6 175 134) +30.6; 932) 617; +51.1) 1,253) 788) +-59 
a a 683 oe ae: 994 769) +29.3 ache 2,923) +36.1) 5,655) 3,948 13 

| 









Table 8.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
776 Identical Cities, June 1934 and June 1935 








| 1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings ! 















































| Estimated cost Families pro- | Estimated cost Families pro- 
Geographic division | 7 ‘ | vided for 7 ’ vided for 
June | June | | June | June 
June 1935 | June 1934 | ‘j995 1934 | Jame 1935 | June 1934 | “yon5 | “yy 44 
| =H 7 | Mind $0 Sertetyy 
| 
New England.-......._. | 1,951,135 | 1, 275, 720 350 266 47, 300 52, 458 14 
Middle Atlantic. _.....- | 4, 287, 539 1, 799, 406 | 937 359 412, 900 240, 800 | 119 
East North Central_..._)| 3, 808,571 | 1,075, 562 728 | 231 208, 600 47, 200 | 46 
West North Central_.__| 1,824,815 | 422,370 475 175 | 26, 500 | 66, 140 | 16 
South Atlantic.....____- | 2, 688, 024 919, 230 | 650 | 259 | 208,870 18, 000 | 103 
East South Central_.__- | 395,539 | 122,050 | 133 | 46 2, 000 0 | 2 
West South Central__-__| 1,217,576 | 419,382 | 414 166 118, 275 5, 845 64 
eee 538, 540 97, 450 | 141 | 35 26, 850 5, 000 10 
at Re RE 2, 560, 991 752, 436 | 644 | 241 | 187, 250 49, 000 60 
| Rs eee 119, 272,730 | 6,983,606 | 4,472 | 1,778 | 1,238,545 | 484, 443 434 
Percentage change. -.-_-- | +176. 0 |neeeneenee- +181. 5 |........ +156.7 |..........- +178. 2 |. 
: , Total, all kinds of housekeeping 
Multifamily dwellings ? dwellings 
sa tas Families pro- : Families pro- 
Geographic division Estimated cost vided A Estimated cost vided for 
l : 
June 1935 | June 1934} FUR | JUDE | June 1935 | June 1934 | Tune | Jun 
New England__......... 31, 300 5, 000 12 | 3 | 2,029,735 | 1,333,178 376 2 
Middle Atlantic.......-. 3, 723, 500 | 1, 193, 500 1, 100 | 386 | 8,423,939 | 3, 233, 706 2, 156 
East North Central____- 2, 598, 040 4, 500 688 3 | 6,615,211 | 1, 127, 262 1, 462 
West North Central....| ° 31, 600 7, 000 15| 6 | 1,882,915 | °595,510| "506 
South Atlantic.......... 636, 600 19, 000 254 | 4 | 3, 533, 494 956, 230 1, 007 
East South Central____- 376, 500 | 6, 900 | 158 4 774, 039 128, 050 3 
West South Central___- 105, 000 | 0 | 45 | 0 | 1,440, 851 425, 227 523 
pO PS eee 0 12, 000 | 0 | 6 565, 390 114, 450 151 
) ESS 112, 500 38, 000 | 53 | 27 | 2,860, 741 839, 436 757 
Mi itentcanccnn 7, 615, 040 | 1, 285, 000 2, 325 439 |28, 126,315 | 8,753,049 | 7,231 | 2,375 
Percentage change----._- +492. 6 |.......---- | +420.6 |.......-. ., _ _ | +2 +204.7 |... 
| i 




















1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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ne The number of family-dwelling units provided by the new buildings 


for which permits were issued in June 1935 was more than three times 
as great as in June 1934. All nine geographic divisions showed pro- 
nounced gains in each type of dwelling units. Dwelling units provided 
by the apartment houses for which permits were issued show an in- 


crease Of over 400 percent in comparison with the same month of 


last year. 
eo oo 


Construction from Public Funds, June 1935 


ONTRACTS valued at more than $135,000,000 were awarded for 
various types of construction projects by the Public Works 
Administration during June. Of this amount, $108,000,000 was for 
Federal projects and $27,000,000 for non-Federal projects. Data 
concerning the value of contracts awarded and force-account work 
started during the months of May and June 1935 for Federal con- 
struction projects financed from Public Works Administration funds 
are shown in table 9, by geographic divisions. 

Compared with May, a gain of over $84,000,000 is shown in the 
value of construction projects for which awards were made in June. 
Increases were shown in building construction, river, harbor, and 
flood-control projects, construction of naval vessels, and in recla- 
mation work. The largest Federal contract awarded during June 


was for a channel stabilization project in the Missouri River to cost 
over $58,000,000. 
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Table 9.—Value of Contracts Awarded for Federal Construction Projects 
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Financed from Public Works Administration Funds ! 
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+143 : ; River, harbor, and 
Building construction Public roads flood-control projects 
Geographic division 
June 1935 May 1935 | June 1935 | May 1935 | June 1935 May 1935 
ee $5,951,995 | $3, 240,923 |$14, 014, 296 | $15,916, 831 $68, 744, 675 | $2.8 
New England......-..---- 2, 366 51,472 | 667,604 | 370,916 | ‘151,189, 7 
Middle Atlantic.........-- 403, 896 248, 628 169, 991 969, 637 150, 944 | 10s 
East North Central------- 2, 504, 564 203,312 | 2,476, 264 2, 671, 151 6,313,528 | 2, 388, 479 
West North Central_...._- 0 5, 194 2, 331, 989 2,094,982 | 58, 455, 825 
South Atlantic...........- 2, 456, 301 128,172 | 3,321,418 | 1, 287, 804 195, 312 | £, 88 
East South Central--.-..-- 439, 627 8,062 | 1,178,939 | 2,015, 796 0 
West South Central_....--. 48,923 | 2,306,628 | 1,298,966 | 3,470, 293 0 | 
Sti cccewenccnnsts 24, 342 | 61, 330 963, 221 803, 948 42,375 | 60 
ET TS ree 6, 171 228,125 | 1,605,904 | 2, 232, 304 3, 435, 502 108 
Outside continental 
United States_......-..-- 65, 805 0 0 | 0 0 
a Reclamation J 
Streets and roads? Naval vessels projects Forestry 
Geographic division 
June May June May June | May June Ma 
1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 | 1935 1935 | 1 
03 
ied | 
All divisions_.......... $206, 422 |$122, 940 |$11, 919, 948 |3 $248,474 6, 952, 208 | $662, 239 | 0 
New England-........- 0 0 0 045 | 0 0 | 0 | 
Middle Atlantic.....--| 6,977 | 13,862 0 | 83,107 0 0 | 0 
East North Central_._- 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 | 
West North Central --- 0 2, 927 0 0 | 152,500. 0 | 0 | 
South Atlantic_.._-_... 59, 853 7,690 | 11,919,948 | 132,048 | ~ 180,000 0 | 0| 52 
East South Central_...| 6, 253 0 0 0 35, 000 0 | 0 
West South Central__._ 0 2, 927 0 0 | 124, 986 9, 760 | 0 | 
Mountain........-_...- 0| 62,276 0 0 |4,950,276 | 513, 457 | 0} 3 
en ee 69,459 | 33, 258 0| 5,700 |1,509,446 | 139, 022 | 0 | 
Outside _ continental | 
United States________ 63, 880 0 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 
Water and sewerage Mi . 
iscellaneous Total 
Geographic division systems 
June 1935 | May 1935 | June 1935 June 1935 | May 193 
All divisions. ............. $17, 600 $28, 579 | $348, 863 | $727, 266 |$108, 156, 067 | $23,915,862 
New England._.........- 1, 477 D| 16, 114 4,514/ 838,750 | 521, 
Middle Atlantic__........- 1, 700 0 | 72, 724 61, 432 | 806,232 | 1,57 
East North Central______- 0 0 | 14, 199 166,479 | 11,372,254 5, 42! 
West North Centrai_...._- 0 0| 163,817 12,803 | 61,104,131 | 2.11: 
South Atlantic.__.-....... 0 22, 149 | 14, 525 438,068 | 18, 147, 357 2, 10: 
East South Central______- | 3, 800 0 10, 265 326 | 1,673,884 | 2,024 
West South Central__.___- 0 0 | 4, 024 6, 965 | 1, 476, 899 5, 802 
Dit retiehiasbwese< 6, 683 4, 000 | 17, 940 32,353 | 6,004, 837 1, 571 
PE sontshinkdimecdbabees 4, 000 0 | 25, 632 4,326 | 6,656,114 2, 757,7 
Outside continental | 
United States........._. | 0 2, 430 | 9, 623 0 139, 308 














! Preliminary, subject to revision. 
? Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
3 Includes $9,574 not allocated by geographic divisions. 
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The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during May and June 1935 is shown in table 10 for non-Federal con- 
struction projects, to be financed from the Public Works Adminis- 
tration fund by geographic divisions. 


Table 10.—Value of Contracts Awarded for Non-Federal Construction Projects 
Financed from Public Works Administration Funds ! 


_ 





















































































, ; Water and sewerage 
Building construction Streets and roads ? systems 
Geographic division 

June 1935 | May 1935 | June 1935 | May 1935| June 1935 | May 1935 
I diatbdecnsccuncnme, $14, 114, 368 | $9, 595, 744 $3, 165, 427 $4, 982, 342 | $7, 092, 575 | $7, 576, 305 
New England on eneneecee------ 139, 751 225, 594 336,975 | 1,175, 124 205, 110 | 118, 187 
Middle Atlantic...............| 6, 398,932 | 5,034,532 | 248,974 | 1,076,275 913, 517 | 360, 008 
East North Central_-......... 695, 802 955, 125 158, O81 554, 748 1, 971, 365 2, 143, 084 
West North Central_........_- 2, 024, 579 596, 189 477,854 | 1,624, 504 923, 511 344, 450 
aS 1, 377, 143 811, 992 16, 316 0 1, 000 109, 159 
East South Central. ........-. 577, 494 85, 118 91, 952 0 131, 613 124, 055 
West South Central_........_. 741, 104 693, 210 99, 229 413, 989 2, 179, 284 348, 151 
Ms bd nccanaeckne 629,453 | 378, 932 0| 10,329 236,452 | ‘174, 805 
et lhininnncbeae aces 1, 491, 756 779, 963 | 1,712,099 129, 373 530,723 | 3,792,005 
Outside Continental United 

a iy ee ae 38, 354 35, 088 23, 947 0 0 | 62, 401 
Railroad construction : 
and repair Miscellaneous Total 
Geographic division 

June 1935 | May 1935 | June 1935 | May 1935| June 1935 | May 1935 
Ce eee ee $1,041,098 | $1,948, 562 ($1, 541, 904 's1, 103, 809 | $26, 955, 372 $25, 206, 762 
New England................. 0 2, 093 50, 504 0 732, 430 1, 518, 998 
Middle Atlantic..............- 0 1, 239, 508 187, 978 242, 422 7, 749, 401 7, 952, 745 
East North Central........._- 0 370, 616 114, 737 76, 644 2, 939, 985 4, 100, 217 
West North Central_..........| 1,041,098 150, 681 432, 152 73, 661 4, 899, 194 2, 789, 485 
South Atlantic...............- 0 14, 559 2, 271 22, 146 1, 396, 730 957, 856 
East South Central. ........-- 0 161, 824 56, 396 214, 761 857, 455 585, 758 
West South Central_.......--- 0 9, 281 522, 359 6, 862 3,541,976 | 1,471,493 
kT 0 0} 175,417 | 461,427 1,041,322 | 1,025, 494 
Dn enanesanctouubat 0 0 0 5, 886 3, 734,578 | 4,707, 227 
Outside Continental United | 

TE EA, 0 0 0 | 0 62, 301 | 97, 489 














! Preliminary, subject to revision. 
? Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


Contracts were awarded during June for the following important 
non-Federal construction projects financed from Public Works Ad- 
ministration funds: For a superstructure for the Harlem River Cross- 
ing of the Triborough Bridge in New York City to cost over 
$1,300,000; for a county home in Eastview, N. Y., to cost nearly 
$1,500,000; for a sewage-disposa) plant in Chicago to cost nearly 
$1,000,000; for a high-school] building in Kansas City, Mo., to cost 
over $1,600,000; for a bridge over the Missouri River at St. Charles, 
Mo., to cost over $1,000,000; and for a waterworks project at Fort 
Smith, Ark., to cost nearly $1,400,000. 

Non-Federal public works construction projects are financed by 
loans and grants made by the Public Works Administration. For 
the most part, these allotments are made to State governments or 
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political subdivisions thereof. Occasionally, however, loans are made 
to private firms. By far the largest number of private loans hye 
been made to railroad companies. In the case of allotments tp 
States, counties, and cities, the Federal Government grants outrigh; 
not more than 30 percent of the cost of construction, the other 79 
percent being financed by the local agency. Loans made to private 
firms must be paid in full within the time specified in the loan contract. 
Interest is charged for all loans. 

Table 11 gives the value of contracts awarded and force-account 
work started during May and June 1935 on construction projects to 
be financed from appropriations made by the Congress direct to the 
Federal departments, which are in addition to construction financed 
from P. W. A. funds. 

With the exception of building-construction and naval-vesse! 
awards, the value of construction awards financed from regular 
departmental appropriations fell off sharply during the month. 


Table 11.—Value of Contracts for Federal Construction Projects Financed from 
Regular Government Appropriations ! 
































sy a5 , | River, harbor, and flood. 
Building construction Public roads y control projects 
Geographic division —— 
June 1935 May 1935 June 1935 May 1935 June 1935 | May 1935 
All divisions. ..........- $4, 380,327 | $2, 389, 526 $327, 409 $890,846 | $2,345,726 | $2, 819, 357 
New England......___.- 24, 333 31, 086 0 0 143, 274 ~ 70,147 
Middle Atlantic__...... 40, 440 283, 267 0 0 236, 658 107, 435 
East North Central_...- 10,094 | 1, 038, 368 27, 926 27,926 67, 755 50, 208 
West North Central-__- 0 8, 275 0 51, 890 775, O91 226, 165 
South Atlantic........_- 4, 189, 747 467, 740 0 0 329, 331 129, 111 
East South Central-___-_- 8, 807 250, 620 0 0 39, 397 55, 00 
West South Central____-. 7, 418 50, 771 0 0 634, 850 2, 107, 834 
Mountain..........<...- 96, 239 104, 994 262, 304 339, 830 0 
Oa 0 148, 130 | 37, 179 471, 200 119, 370 7 
Outside Continental 
United States_......_- 3, 249 6, 275 0 0 0 





























Geographic division 


Streets and roads ? 


Naval vessels 
| 


Reclamation projects 



































June 1935 | May 1935 | June 1935 | May 1935 | June 1935 | May 1935 
—— 
All divisions... ....-....- $78,237 | $158,834 | $1, 336, 100 0} %$129,100 | $137, 10 
New England_-_-......-.- 0 1, 400 0 0 0 
Middle Atlantic_.....__- 0 139, 740 0 0 0 ) 
East North Central-__-.-_- 0 6, 254 0 0 0 
West North Central___._ 0 0 0 0 9, 700 11, 100 
South Atlantic......._-- 78, 237 3, 775 98, 000 0 7, 700 7, 70 
East South Central... -- 0 0 0 0 0 ( 
West South Central__._. 0 1, 890 0 0 4. 500 6, 000 
/ eee ae 0 3, 775 0 0 67, 000 69, 100 
|, PE 0 0 992, 300 0 35, 000 38, 00 
Outside Continental 
United States. .......- 0 2, 000 245, 800 0 0 














' Preliminary, subject to revision. 
? Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
3 Includes $5,200 not allocated by geographic divisions. 
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Table 11.—Value of Contracts for Federal Construction Projects Financed from 


nac “4 . 
le Regular Government Appropriations—Continued 


have 
5 to 
"ight 
r 70 








Water and sewerage : 
systems Miscellaneous Total 


Geographic division 






































vat June 1935 | May 1935 June 1935 | May 1935 June 1935 | May 1935 
ate | 
aie oS 
ract, All divisions.....-....-- 0 $2, we | $398, 352 | 4 $690,969 | * $8,995, 251 | § $7, 090, 217 
| 
ount New England--.-..-.... 0 0 7, 881 1, 000 175, 488 104, 233 
Middle Atlantic__...__- 0 2, 985 143, 863 169, 083 420, 961 702, 510 
ts te Fast North Central... _- 0 0 148 | 45, 445 106,243 | 1, 168, 201 
© ‘0-H West North Central... 0 0 1, 860 | 9, 302 786, 651 306, 732 
. the South Atlantic... _- 0 0 200, 829 | 409,793 | 4,903,844 1,018,119 
East Nouth Central. - -- 0 0 198 0 48, 402 305, 620 
need West South Central_- 0 0 0 | 0 646, 768 2, 166, 495 
Mountain.........-....- 7 0 0). 1, 198 0 426, 741 517, 699 
6 Sl tell 0 0 39, 031 37,289 | 1, 222, 880 768, 076 
Outside Continental | 
essel United States. ........ 0 0 3, 024 15, 441 252, 073 | 23, 716 
rular 


3 Includes $5,200 not allocated by geographic divisions. 
4 Includes $3,616 not allocated by geographic divisions. 
§ Includes $8,816 not allocated by geographic divisions. 


The value of public-building and highway-construction awards, as 
_ § reported by the various State governments for June 1934 and May 
i dood | and June 1935 is given in table 12, by geographic divisions. 


Table 12.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards as 
Reported by State Governments 

















819, 357 Value of awards for public Value of awards for highway 
— buildings construction 
B+, oA Geographic division - 

i, | 
—- ~ June 1935 | May 1935 | June 1934 | June 1935 | May 1935 | June 1934 
129, 111 
or sy, a A bvioms. 2.22 | $1, 702, 557 | $1,849,067 | $2, 335, 456 | $1,799, 341 | $3, 808, 042 











73. 457 New England................. 105, 846 53, 606 646, 848 | 29, 986 8, 993 636, 272 
a Middle Atlantic. -...-...-.-... 227, 782 856, 173 344, 704 18,914 167, 172 671, 266 























East North Central _-......-_- 1, 091, 503 425, 613 | 313, 234 283, 968 423, 682 935, 017 

West North Central _-...-- ---| 127, 525 20, 152 37, 152 135, 955 375, 381 651, 346 
= South Atlantic. .........-..... 73, 014 64, 611 193, 068 242, 098 141, 537 | 1, 607, 069 
East South Central__________- 0 6, 444 0 89, 035 245, 831 730, 249 
jjec West South Central__......_-- | 15, 533 279, 939 437, 579 234,525 | 2, 056, 060 772, 467 

CS SE | 21,693 10, 854 7,948 219, 522 75, 297 48, 407 
r PO iancsccncescceecees | 39, 661 131, 675 354, 923 545, 338 404,089 | 1, 445, 654 
y 1 | | 
137, 100 The value of contracts for both types decreased sharply compar- 


ing June 1935 with the corresponding month of the preceding year 
and was also less than in May 1935. 








RETAIL PRICES 








Food Prices in July 1935 


URING July, retail prices of food continued gradually down. 

ward. On July 30 the index for 48 foods combined stood at 
121.3, a decrease of 1.4 percent below the level of June 18, when the 
index was 123.0. The high point for 1935 was on April 23 when the 
index reached 125.2. 

The decline in the general index during the month was greatest in 
the fruits and vegetables group, but a smaller decrease in meat prices 
was more significant. 

The index for fruits and vegetables dropped 10.2 percent. The 
prices of cabbage decreased 27.8 percent, onions 31.8 percent, and 
potatoes 9.5 percent. This is the first change in potato prices since 
May 7. Although this is a seasonal decrease, the current level of 
potato prices is lower than for any July during the past 20 years, 
with the exception of 1932. The only increases in the fruits and 
vegetables group were for oranges and bananas which rose 1.0 percent 
and 1.4 percent, respectively. Lemons, which are not included in 
the index, showed a sharp advance of 53.3 percent. 

Dairy products decreased 1.8 percent. All items in the group 
shared in this decline.’ Prices of fresh milk for home delivery for 
the 51 cities combined fell 1.7 percent. The decline in milk prices 
was confined to eight cities, but these cities were scattered throughout 
the country. 

The most striking price change during the month was registered 
by meats. The index for the group as a whole declined 1.5 percent, 
a reversal of an upward trend which has been a conspicuous feature 
of the current year. Price movements within the group, however, 
were conflicting. A decrease of 4.7 percent for beef, lamb, and 
poultry was almost balanced by an increase of 4.3 percent for pork 
products. 

Prices of all items in the beverage group decreased. The index for 
the group declined 1.0 percent. There were no changes in the 
average prices of cereals and bakery products. 

Eggs increased 7.2 percent. This seasonal increase is less than for 
corresponding periods for the past 4 years. 
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The index for fats and oils rose 1.1 percent. Lard prices advanced 
9.6 percent, a movement parallel with the increase in pork products. 
Sugar prices moved upward 1.8 percent. No other item in the 
sugar and sweets group advanced in price. 


Table 1.—Indexes of Average Retail Cost of 48 Foods in 51 Large Cities 
Combined, by Commodity Groups 


July and June 1935 and July 1934 
























































Percentage change, 
, Index (1913=100) Jnty 30, 1935; compared 
Whe with— 
1 at 
the Articie 1935 | 1934 1935 1934 
the 
July | July | July | June | June! July | July | July | July | July | June | July 
36 16 ? 18 4 31 17 3 16 2 18 31 
st in — — 
rices i ae ve 121.3} 121.7} 121.8} 123.0) 123.8) 110.4} 109.9) 109.6) —0.3) —0.4) —1.4| +9.9 
; Cereals and bakery prod- 
a eeantn dae ane 150.6) 150.6) 150.7} 150.7| 151.2) 149.0) 147.7| 146.6 0 0 0 +1.1 
pe dete he 156.9} 156.8) 156.0) 159.3) 160.2) 120.2} 120.5) 120.0) +.1) +.6) —1.5)4+30.5 
The Dairy products-...._-- ..| 104.6} 104.3) 104.9) 106.5) 107.4) 101.6) 100.8) 101.1) +.8) —.3) —1.8] +2.9 
J -.---| 100.0) 97.4] 94.8) 93.3) 92.7] 80.9) 76.2) 73.6) 42.7) +5.5) +7.2|+23.7 
and Fruits and vegetables_...| 110.1) 117.0} 119.8) 122.6) 125.0) 116.0) 119.0) 121.7) —5.9) —8.1)—10. 2) —5.1 
: GE 95.9} 95.9} 96.2) 96.8) 97.5) 96.5) 96.4) 96.C 0 —.4) —1.0) —.7 
ince Fats and oils_ _-------| 118.3} 117.6) 117.2] 117.0] 116.9) 76.6) 75.9) 75.6) +.6) 41.0) 4+1.1|4+54.5 
Sugar and sweets._..._..._} 111.8} 111.7] 111.8] 110.3] 110.2) 131.2] 109.7) 106.4; +.1 9 +1. 3) +.5 
al of Pee 





Pars, 
and 
cent 
d in 


The important changes in retail food prices in June and July 1935 
are indicated in table 1. This table gives the index numbers for the 
8 major groups of food purchased by wage earners in the 51 cities 
covered by the surveys of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The table 
also compares current prices with the level prevailing on correspond- 
ing dates of July 1934. 

There are now 48 foods included in the retail-food-price index. 
Six commodities were added on May 21. They are cocoa, lard com- 
pound, salad oil, corn sirup, molasses, and strawberry preserves. At 
that time three new commodity groups were introduced. These are 


roup 
r for 
rices 
hout 


oh fats and oils, beverages, and sugar and sweets. Thesé groups replaced 
ture [the “miscellaneous” group. The commodities indicated by an aster- 
ie isk in table 2 are those included in the index. Prices are being col- 
cad lected on 39 additional foods, which are to be included in a new 
pork general index. 
Table 2 shows average prices of these 87 commodities for 51 large 
i fae cities combined. This table compares average prices in July with 
the |p those for the previous month, and for July 1934. 


n for 
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Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 87 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined Tat 


July and June 1935 and July 1934 


i*Indicates commodities included in index number] 






































1935 1934 
Article ——. 
July 30\July 16) July 2 |June18) June 4\July 31\July 17) July 3 
Cereal foods: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | C, 

*Flour, white, wheat__......-- pound... 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.9 5.0 4.9 4.9 | 

OE eee). a usieael Pe wae 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.2 4.4 4.4 

RE ae 7.7 Jaa & 7.7 7.7 6.9 6.8 

|) eee 8-oz. package..| 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.3 8.4 

*W heat cereal__-._-._- 28-0z. package..| 24.5 24.7 24.7 24.7 24.7 24.2 24. 2 | 

. | es RDS 2 Site lee: pound..| 83 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.27 8.2) 

| ET LRTI o...-| 15.6] 15.6] 15.7] 15.7] 157] 158] 15.6 | 
Hominy grits........- 24-0z. package..| 10.3 10. 5 10.3 10. 5 SN Sell had ieskee se = 

Bakery products: 

*Bread, white, wheat__......-- pound..}| 83 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.2 | 
Ear aa ae do.....| 90| 89| 89] 89] 90; 88| 8&8! 
Bread, whole wheat-._....-.---- do....| 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.1 8.9 8.8 
2S eS eer do....| 24.4! 24.2] 24.2) 24.2] 241] 22.7] 22.6 

al Soda crackers.............------ do....| 17.5 | 17.2] 169] 168] 16.7 |--....- |------- 
eef: 

oR ST 8 Le. do....| 39.7 40.3 40.6 41.3 41.7 32.8 32.9 | 

< | ~ <i Saas seer do...-| 36.1 | 36.7 | 36.8} 37.5 | 37.7] 29.0) 29.0) 

> _ Site S530 p ee. do....| 29.6] 30.2| 30.4) 30.9] 31.3] 22.6) 22.6 

_  * eRe aes do..--| 23.1} 2.6] 23.9] 246] 249] 165] 16.6 

. A So REE tts Et do....| 15.8 16. 2 16.5 16.9 17.1 10. 4 10. 5 | 
ERE REE BAL MD a, a me BR EN Ep OY pe ff eee 

Lamb: | 

| elt eel RR do....| 26.5 | 27.3] 27.3| 280] 28.0] 25.0| 262) 
dt oliniditdnsteeden dil do....| 33.9| 347 34.5 35. 0 35. 1 33.4 | 35.0 | 
AS RiP UF do....| 13.0] 13.3] 13.2] 135] 136] 10.5! 11.0) 

E Chuck or shoulder___......----- do....| 20.7} 21.2} 21.5] 21.9] 219! 183] 19.3) 
ork: | | | 
oT ee eee do....| 28:3 | « 7.0 | 35.2 36.4 36.9 | 25.0] 25.5 | 
OS Ea reer. eee do--- 32.6 | 31.5 29.8 30. 7 31.0) 19.8 20.4 
Resta wieba.......0......0c02 do....| 448| 408} 40.5| 404] 39.9| 295] 29.2| 
)  , , SES eee do....| 36.4 35. 5 35. 2 35. 0 OS rae See 2. 

. ees? do....| 46.9 45.6 45.4 45.3 44.9 39.3 38.7 | 
Oe ea ae O..0.} M7 28.7 | 283.3 28. 3 27.9 | 23.8 23. 5 | 
Te ee RR ee do....| 24.0 23. 4 23. 1 23. 2 22.8 15. 5 15. 3 | 

y , ae |, SEES TSSS FETs Gree oe do....| 27.4 27.0 26.9 27.0 26.9 16.8 16. 6 
eal: 
Ee eee ee ee do....| 36.8 36. 9 37.2 37.7 37.9 30. 5 30. 8 
Poultry: 
*Roasting chickens..........--.-- Gi..«i 2oe 28. 2 28. 0 30. 0 30. 2 23. 7 23. 7 
Fish, canned: 
Salmon, pink.__.....-....-16-0z. can.-| 13.3 13. 2 13. 1 13. 1 13. 2 14.2 14. 2 
_  < Se ee ey se dd....| 21.5 21.3 21.2 21.3 21.2 21.5 21.5 
Dairy products: 

tS eee pound..| 30.7 30.3 30. 2 31.2 32.0 30.4 30. 1 

Ee. bbb dbake do....| 25.0 24.9 24.9 25. 3 25. 6 23. 6 23. 7 

*Milk, fresh, grade A, del____._- quart...) 11.7 11.7 11.8 11.9 11.9 11.3 11.2 

*Milk, evaporated ____---- 144%-0z. can_-| 7.0 x 2 7.3 7.3 7.3 6.7 6.7 

Naa kd inn ckekapaeduagnai -pint._} 14.1 14.1 14.1 14.3 14.3 14.0 14.1 
SR 5 AER 8 Ok 5 kh is -Ginedeekons dozen..| 34.5| 33.6] 32.7; 832.2/ 32.0; 27.9] 26.3 | 
Fats and oils: 

PN So ain) ds cnlchaniaed pound..| 19.6, 193) 19.2] 191) 190); 10.7| 10.5 

*Lard, compound. --......------ do....| 16.2} 16.2) 162! 163] 16.3 9.9 9.7 | 

*Vegetable lard substitute_-_----- do....| 22.4] 22.3] 22.3}; 22.2) 223; 19.0; 189 

eR oa do....| 19.3 19.4 19.3 19.4 19.4 13.5 13. 6 

» SOR es ae pint..| 25.5 25. 5 25. 5 25. 5 0 RRS Bee 

-Fruits, fresh: 

ES ae pounds..; 5.4 6.3 7.6 7.9 7.4 6.5 7.1 

~ | ae a SSR eS bs dozen_.| 21.9 21.7 21.5 21.6 22.0 23. 4 23. 2 
DD 4 és. actlbdddeiadbbetote o....| 34.5 31.7 23. 6 22. 5 21.8 31.7 31.7 

I snntekinhnisdeatensabisnainde ae 32.3 31.8 31.7 32.0 32.9 36.9 38. 1 

Vegetables, fresh: 
Ss GUNORis cin dccuctdccoebe pound__| 7.3 7.5 7.6 8.7 8.9 8.7 8.1 

a Sa eT 2.8 3.2 3.6 4.0 3.5 3.4 
| SRE SE SRE Ss Le Re oe bunch_. 4.5 4.9 5.2 5.4 5.8 4.9 5.0 
ee stalk_. 9.3 10.3 11.8 12.4 11.9 10. 2 11.3 
(yl pg aaa eer eee FE head _. 9. 1 9.4 7.9 8.4 9. 6 9.3 8.2 

Rad. vemnneccticinengertial pound._|; 45 5.1 5.9 6. 6 7.1 4.7 4.9 

0 ee “ee 1,9 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.0 2.1 
SPEOCNIOCREOOS. ..... 2 ceececcans Pest; 5.1 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.1 6.6 6.7 
EE te REESE SESE SEE Ee do... 7.0 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.4 7.9 6.7 
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Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 87 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined—Con. 
July and June 1935 and July 1934 
[*Indicates commodities included in index number] 
1935 | 1934 
Article | or Ninian 
aly 3 July 30\July 16) July 2 \June18) June 4 July 31 July 17 July 3 
= _ - 
nts Fruits, canned: Cents | Cents |Cents |Cents | Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
4.9 ee no. 24%can..| 19.7 19.5 | 19.6 19.7 19.7 18. 5 18.3) 18.2 
14 i ashiemebeecaindaecbeipag o....| 23.0] 23.0 QO} 23.1) 23.0) 211) 211) 211 
of | Aa eae ea do....| 227] 226] 226] 227| 227] 223| 222] 222 
8.4 Vegetables, canned: 
24 9 i cntnenethencant no.2can..| 25.7 | 25.7] 25.5] 25.6] 25.5) 23.9) 23.9 23.6 
8 5 a ecniccibagunneoanan do....| 11.8] 11.8] 11.9] 119] 1L9 | 11.6/ 11.5, 116 
157 *Beans with pork. .._..._- 16-oz.can..| 7.0) 7.0] 69] 7.0] 7.0| 66| 66] 6.7 
 — a apse no. 2can..| 13.0] 13.0] 13.0} 13.1] 13.0] 11.3] 113 11.3 
i. oP Sa -do....| 17.4] 17.6] 17.8) 17.8) 17.6] 16.8) 16.6) 16.6 
81 té‘(‘“‘éN RES do....| 10.3| 10.4] 10.4] 103] 10.4] 105! 10.5! 10.5 
87 Fruits, dried: | 
Sa i et pound..| 16.4] 163] 163| 164] 164! 15.5/ 15.5| 15.4 
29-9 AE IE A aaa ep! do:...| 11.3 11.2 11.3 11.4 11.3 11.6)! 11.6 11.6 
- aera rEg do....; 99] 98! 99] 99] 98! 97) 97|] 96 
Vegetables, dried: 
39 6 Black-eyed peas_--_...........-- do....-| 81 8.1 8.0 8.1 8.1 7.4 7.3 |} 7.3 
8 7 SE tidenecotccbdaccehel do....| 99 9.9 9.8 9.9 9.9 9.7 9.6 | 9.6 
99 PR ls cccvaccdccoscscoiet _ Oe oe 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 5.7 5.7 | 5.7 
16. 5 Sugar and sweets: 
10.4 *Granulated sugar.............-- Ge..6% 5.8 5.8 5.8 §.7 5.7 5.8 5.7 5.5 
*Cemeee.........4...... 24-oz.can..| 13.7] 13.7| 13.7] 13.7| 136] 126) 126] 12.7 
. SR Sey 18-oz.can..; 14.0] 13.8) 140] 141] 140] 141) 141 13.9 
9 *Strawberry preserves_-_-_----- est ae. oo) Se) wee) ORO fies. sctecc... Belk. 
5 Beverages: | 
1] NE Bae 8-oz.can..| 10.8 10.9 10.9 10.9 SAO Ficcs. SS. Te 
19.9 , aaa ake tiddeock pound..| 25.4] 25.4]. 25.5 | 25.7] 26.0{ 27.5! 27.5| 27.5 
. <a pyri ates: do....| 73.7] 73.6| 739| 74.3| 742! 71.1| 708| 69.9 
% 0 Miscellaneous foods: | 
20). 8 Chocolate, unsweetened | 
28 § 8-oz. package..| 21.7] 21.6 | 21.7| 21.7! 21.7 |.....-- Tae De 
Mayonnaise..................4pint..| 16.9] 16.9 | 16.9 | 16.9 | 16.9 |.......].....-. Re an 
38. 4 Peanut butter_.............-- pound..| 22.3} 22.3| 222] 223| 221] 167] 167] 16.7 
22g I cticcoctndabsheseal do....| 43 43) 44 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.4 
5 3 Soup, tomato............10%-oz. can._| 8.3 os G8 8.3 8.3 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Tomato juice...........- 13-02. can_. 8.5; 8.4) 84 8.5 8.5 = Ree G | 8.7 
. | | | | | | 
2 Recent changes in the prices of 34 staple foods for which 1913 
14 


prices are available, are indicated in the relative prices shown in 
table 3. 
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Table 3.—Relative Retail Prices of 34 Staple Foods in 51 Large Cities Combine 


July and June 1935 and July 1934 
{1913 = 100} 
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Article 


1935 





July 30 | July 16 





Cereals: 
Bread, white, wheat 
+. ye 
Flour, white, wheat_ 
ee de ee 


yam aa. $ 
Rib roast. .....- 


Lamb, leg of.._..._- 
Pork: 
Chops. - -. 


Bacon, RAR 


Ham, sliced__-__- < 


Roasting chickens 
Dairy Products: 


_ oS 
Fruits and vegetables: 


aaa TEs 


ss” Sr aes 
Cabbage__--__- 
(as SZ eS 
Posesess.......... nil 
Beans, navy-.-.-.----- 
Beans with pork--_- 

Corn, canned __.._-- 


Peas, canned__._.___- 


Tomatoes, canned 
Miscellaneous foods: 


Tea_- 
Sugar, granulated _- 
Lard, pure-__---- ——. 





148. 
173. 
148. 

95. 


156. 
161. 
149. 
144. 
130. 
140. 


182. 


132. 


onr~ po me OOO wor or Ow 


Coe arontuof# Ose 


2 
3 
5 
4 


— orc to 





148. 
173. 
148. 

95. 


158. 


133. 
144. 


eo a 


sc ontiete a el 


nono 


-Ooaan 


oe bo 


os 
— 


bo or We bo 


July 2 June 18 | June 4 
| 











148. 
173. 
148. 

95. 


159. 
165. 
153. 
149. 
136. 
144. 


167. 
150. 
168. 
131. 


78. 
112. 
132. 

94. 


140. 
105. 

96. 

93. 
139. 
245. 
123. 
107. 

70. 
110. 
124. 
101. 


R5. 
135. 
105. 
121. 


2 
3 
5 
4 


anDnoea ee Ore 
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Tue decrease in retail food prices between June 18 and July 


Details by Regions and Cities 





30) 


was shared by 40 of the 51 cities from which the Bureau received 
prices for that period. 


2.0 percent or more. 
Ten eastern cities reported increases. 


In 17 of these cities the decline amounted to 
Decreases were relatively heavier in the West. 


Prices dropped conspicuously in cities in the Pacific area. 
Seattle and in Portland, Oreg., milk prices were reduced 1 cent 


quart. 


for by the termination of a 25 percent sales tax on food. 


(In Milwaukee there was no general price change. 


New England cities reported increases, all less than 1.0 percent. 
greatest advance was in Jacksonville, where prices of eggs and pork 


products showed a sharp increase. 


In 


The drop in San Francisco and Los Angeles may be accounted 





Five of the 7 
The 





Index numbers of retail prices of 42 foods for 39 cities and per- 
centages of change for all of the 51 cities for specified dates in 1939 
and 1934 are given in table 4. 
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ined Table 4.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods, by Cities 
July and June 1935 and July 1934 
= Percent change July 30, 
Index (1913= 100) 1935, compared with— 
—— ! 
wigs City 1935 1934 1935 1934 
July | July | July | June | June | July | July | July | July | July | June! July 
144. ¢ 30 16 2 18 4 31 17 3 16 2 18 31 
146.7 
14s. 
vf 51 cities combined_....... 121.3} 121.7; 121.8) 123.0) 123.8) 110.4! 109.9) 109.6] —0.3| —0.4| —1.4) +9.9 
; New England: 
128. 3 ~~ tees 119.0} 120.2) 120.1) 120.6) 121.6) 111.6) 111.2) 110.5) —1.0) —1.0) —1.4) +66 
aan Deepest a ee a a I es Re SS ee —.5| +1.0) —.1) +7.6 
113. ¢ Fall River..........- 118.0} 118.6) 116.3) 117.4) 117.7| 109.7} 109.7) 108.2) —.4) +1.5) +.5) +7.7 
103 Manchester......___- 122.7} 123.8} 122.8} 122.5) 121.9) 114.0] 113.7] 115.0) —.9| —.1| +.1) +7.6 
86. New Haven.._._____. 123. 7| 123.9) 123.9} 123.2) 124.0) 117.7] 117.1] 114.6) —.2) —.1) +.4] +5.1 
142 I a ee Te eee +.1) +17) +.8) +8.7 
Providence.....______ 120.8} 121.4) 119.5) 120.2) 120.4) 111.4) 111.1] 110.4, —.5) +1.1) +.6] +8.4 
av. 0 Middle Atlantic: 
05. ¢ TE 126.3) 126.9} 127.0) 129.1) 129.5) 115.3) 115.8) 116.4 —.4) —.5) —2.2) +0.5 
42.8 PT 122. 3} 122.9} 122.3) 121.5) 124.0) 112.0) 112.5) 112.5) —.5) Oo —.7| +9.2 
New York........__- 124.9} 126.1} 125.1] 126.9] 128.7) 116.6! 117.7) 118.3} —.9| —.1| —1.5| +7.1 
4 Philadelphia_..._____ 124.7| 126.0] 125.2) 125.2) 126.5) 117.9] 117.4| 117.3] —1.0| —.4| —.4) +5.8 
ak, Pittsburgh_......__.. 117.3} 119.3} 120.5) 122.2) 122.4) 109.1) 108.3) 109.0} —1.7| —2.6| —4.0| +7.6 
LU6. 8 ET GY SE RR Sie Fee ial eee. aE ae —.4) —.1) —1.2) +9.0 
125.8 Scranton............. 122. 6} 123.9] 123.4) 125.1) 125.9] 113.0] 115.0) 115.6) —1.1| —.7| —2.0| +85 
d. East North Central: 
; ira 127.4) 127.4} 127.2) 128.0) 129.5) 113.5) 113.3] 113.4) 0 +.1] —.5/+12.3 
150. 3 Cincinnati_........_- 129.7| 129.1] 128.6] 130.8) 130.2) 108.1] 110.6] 109.6} +.5| +.8| —.8/+19.9 
129.7 Cleveland.........._- 121.1) 123.2} 123.6) 125.9) 125.9) 107.7| 108.1) 108.4) —1.7) —2.1) —3.8|+12.4 
99. 1 RE Brew rR Fen inert Gg Gade tt pe fees gid —.2} +1.0] +1.0/+13.6 
90 | aaa 127.0) 129.1) 129.6) 130.2) 130.2) 112.5) 113.0) 114.3) —1.6| —2.0) —2.5\+12.9 
139. 1 Indianapolis. ...____. 117.8) 118.5) 116.6) 117.1) 117.5) 103.7) 104.7) 104.4, —.6| +1.0| +.6/+13.6 
212 Milwaukee......_____ 128.1) 127.8} 127.7) 128.2) 128.8) 112.7) 112.2) 113.0} +.3) +.3] 0 /|+13.8 
129. 4 te, EE Re (eee eh te SM Seiad ae —.8| —.5) —1.8/+11.4 
100. ( EE ENS SE: ae Ea ST) | kt a called —.8| —1.7) —1.9|+12.3 
68. 4 West North Central: 
95,7 Kansas City_.__..__. 119.0} 118.0} 119.1) 120.8) 121.8) 109.4/ 109.2) 108.4) +.9| 0O | —1.4) +88 
116.7 Minneapolis... ...__- 125. 5| 126.6| 127.2) 128.5) 129.6' 114.3] 114.1] 112.6) —.9| —1.4) —2.3] +9.8 
102. 4 tie 119. 1| 120.9) 121.4} 123.4] 124.4) 107.9) 107.8) 105.5| —1.5) —1.9) —3.5|+10.4 
i aa lm 125. 5| 129.2) 128.5} 130.1) 130.8) 111.4] 111.7) 111.9) —2.9) —2.4) —3.5/+12.6 
} a, Oh TT pl SEB Bnd “Bek. QI Gi Ba ie —1,2} —1.3) —2.5|+10.4 
128. § nent eae, eee ie RE lok i Bee: Se Gee —.5| —1.8) (1) (1) 
100. ( South Atlantic: 
65.8 el TA 121.8} 120.5} 120.7) 121.9) 121.1) 107.2) 107.1) 106.8] +1.0) +.9}) —.1/+13.6 
—— Baltimore._........_- 130.8} 131.0} 131.2) 132.4) 133.3) 115.9] 116.2) 116.2} —.2)- —.3) —1.2/4+12.8 
Charleston, 8S. C____- 123. 3} 121.2} 122.5) 122.3) 122.6) 109.3) 108.2) 106.7) 41.7) +.6) +.9/+12.8 
Jacksonville........__ 115. 0) 113.4) 113.4) 113.2} 113.1] 103.5} 103.4) 102.1) +1.4) +1.4) +1.6/+11.1 
(SAS A eee EE See ee AE 26 Ee +.9) +.4, —.3/+12.6 
, 20 Richmond........... 128. 8} 127.8) 127.0} 129.4) 131.3) 114.5) 114.8) 114.4) +.8) 41.4) —.4/+12.5 
/ oO SS La Tie oF es Re Bl ee SR +1.6) +1.0) +.6/+10.9 
‘ved Washington._....____ 131. 1) 131.7} 131.1} 132.2} 133.2} 117.2) 116.8} 117.5) —.5) 0 —.8)/+11.9 
Lvec Re epee: Rae Gere eerrt, ieee Seeek Reece pets +28) —.2) @) | @) 
| t East South Central: 
a WW Birmingham........- 118.8} 120.1) 119.7} 120.1) 121.7) 107.3} 105.9) 104.6) —1.0) —.8) —1.1/+10.7 
Test Louisville_..........- 118.7} 119.9} 119.3} 122.3) 121.6} 106.2) 104.3) 105.2) —1.1; —.5| —3.0)/+11.7 
Pest, Memphis_.._..._.__- 116.7} 115.1} 114.7] 118.9} 119.5] 103.5} 102.5) 103.4) +1.4) +1.7| —1.8/+12.8 
2 ELS ou RS SS ao I. I Ae a ae +.3) +.3) —.4/+10.5 
West South Central: 
I TTT 117.8} 117.4] 117.1) 118.8} 119.3] 107.1) 108.1| 104.7) +.4) +.6) —.8/+10.0 
I ne snag: Baneod ont so Rea wa Peels Teepe fee Beebe +.6) +.6 0 | @ 
t REEL Le a RS Fa! eR Te Bee +.2 —.2) —2.0) +7.4 
nt a Little Rock. _.______- 113.6] 112.9, 112.7] 114.7) 115.1/ 101.6) 98.8} 98.2) +.5) +.7) —1.0/+11.7 
nted New Orleans___._...- 122. 5} 121.9) 122.4] 123.5) 123.5) 108.4) 106.4) 106.0) +.5) 0 —.9}+13.0 
ountain: 
ER GS Ee a ee Ae ree —1.6| —2.3) —2.7| +8.9 
en wsine 118. 5| 116.6) 119.0) 119.8} 119.8) 101.8) 101.9) 104.0) +1.6) —.4) —1.1|/+16.4 
| 7 Salt Lake City__..... 108.1} 108.4} 110.3] 111.6) 113.4) 94.7) 94.6) 94.7) —.2) —1.9) —3.1/4+14.2 
1€ | Pass MEBM.---202-nnnnne|-nnn--[pnnn--|-nnane|-ennne) --na--[------[--n-2-[onne-- 42.51 —.31 @) | @ 
The Los Angeles._..._.__- 106.4} 106.1) 106.7) 109.9] 111.2) 96.5) 99.5) 981) +.3) —.3) —3.2)4+10.4 
k Portland, Oreg.._...- 108. 0} 108.5} 108.3) 112.2) 112.4) 100.8) 99.3) 98.2); —.2 0 —3. 5) +7.5 
por San Francisco._______ 121.3] 120.0) 120.8] 126.9] 127.1) 114.3! 112.9] 113.1] 41.1) +.4) —4.5| +7.5 
= a ER 113.6] 114.1) 115.8] 119.5) 120.0) 106.2) 105.2) 104.6) —.5| —1.9| —5.0) +7.0 
per- ' Not available. 
1935 


10754—35——17 
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Retail Food Prices, 1913 to July 1935 


THE general index of current food prices is 23.5 percent lower than 
in July 1929. All group indexes are likewise lower. Food prices iy 
general are now comparable with prices in the summer of 193]. 
Cereals and meats are higher than in July of that year, but dairy pro- 
ducts and fruits and vegetables are lower. Eggs are slightly higher. 

Present food prices are 9.9 percent above the level of a year ago. 
The increase has been greatest for meats and for fats and oils. Prices 
of fruits and vegetables and of beverages are lower than in July 1934. 

Index numbers of the average retail cost of food in 51 large cities 
of the country combined from 1913 to date are shown by commodity 
groups in table 5. The accompanying chart shows the trend in the 
retail cost of all food and of the commodity groups—cereals and 
bakery products, meats, dairy products, and other foods from January 
15, 1929, to July 30, 1935, inclusive. 


Table 5.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 48 Foods in 51 Large Cities 
Combined, by Commodity Groups, 191335, Inclusive ! 


























(1913= 100] 
be ng Cere- 
als als | 
Yearand | All | and Daity| Other || Yearand | All | and Daity | Other 
month | foods |bakery; eats, aS | foods |, month | foods |bakery;Me#ts) Prod- /,,,, 
| prod- ae | prod- | ates 
| | ucts | | | ucts 
By years 
Ee. tek eae | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 1924.........| 145.9 | 160.4 | 150.2 | 142.8 
lea | 102.4 | 106.7 | 103.4] 97.1) 103.8 || 1925......... | 157.4 | 176.2 | 163.0 | 147. 
eh el 101.3 | 121.6) 99.6! 96.1! 100.1 || 1926......__. | 160.6 | 175.5 | 171.3 | 145.! 
aed -.| 113.7 | 126.8 | 108.2 | 103.2 | 125.8 |) 1927_....._-.| 155.4 | 170.7 | 169.9 | 148. 
a... 146.4 | 186.5 | 137.0 | 127.6 | 160.4 || 1928.........| 154.3 | 167.2 179.2 | 150. 
ss. | 168.3 | 194.3 | 172.8 | 153.4 | 164.5 |) 1929... -| 156.7 | 164.1 | 188.4 | 148.6 
IN | 185.9 | 198.0 | 184.2 | 176.6) 191.5 || 1930_.__..__- | 147.1 | 158.0 | 175.8 | 136.: 
1920_........| 203.4 | 232.1 | 185.7 | 185.1 | 236.8 || 1931_........ | 121.3 | 135.9 | 147.0 | 114.6 
1921___..-___| 153.3 1179.8 | 158.1 | 149.5 | 156.1 || 1932.__....-.| 1021 | 121.1] 116.0) 96.6 
clase 141.6 | 159.3 | 150.3 | 135.9 | 147.0 || 1983.-.-...-- | 99.7 | 126.6 | 102.7| 94.6 
1923__...____| 146.2 | 156.9 | 149.0 | 147.6! 154.3 || 1934......___! 110.8 | 147.9 | 117.1 | 102; 
By months for 1934 and 1935 
1934 | | | | | 1934—Con. | | | | 

Jom) @,<s.... | 104.5 | 142.4 | 100.8 | 95.7 | 104.6 )| Nov. 6....-- 115.3 | 152.1 | 122.6 | 107. 
Jan. 16__.... | 105.2 | 142.5 | 102.3 | 96.0} 105.8 || Nov. 20...-.| 114.9 | 150.9 | 120.6 | 108. 
Jan. 30_..... 105.8 | 142.8 | 103.0 | 95.9} 106.7 || Dee. 4.....--| 1146 | 150.9 | 119.9 | 108.5 | 
Feb. 13......| 108.3 | 143.3 | 106.7 | 102.6 | 106.5 || Dec. 18.....-| 114.3 | 150.4 | 120.1 | 108. 
Feb. 27.....-| 108.1 | 143.4 | 107.8 | 101.8 | 105.7 1935 hy 
Mar. 13.--.-| 108.5 | 143.4 | 1021 | 102.3 | 104.8 | | ” 
Mar. 27___.. 108.0 | 144.7 | 109.7 | 101.1 | 1041 || Jan. 2.___- 115.9 | 151.1 | 123.7 | 109.7 
Apr. 10....-.| 107.4 | 144.7 | 110.5] 99.7 | 1027 || Jan. 15_.--_- “| 118.5 | 151.2 | 1323 12 3 
Apr. 24.....-| 107.3 | 144.0 | 1126] 99.0} 102.1 || Jan. 29... 119.8 | 151.3 | 135.4 | 114.4 

ay 8_..-.-| 108.2| 144.2] 114.9] 99.9| 1024 || Feb. 12.__| 1220] 150.9 | 140.1 3] u 
May 22__...| 108.4 | 144.4 | 115.3 | 99.9| 102.7 || Feb. 26.....-| 122.3 | 151.0 | 144. 0 8 0 
June 5....... 108.4 | 145.7 | 116.1 | 100.4 101.2 || Mar. 12..__- 121.7 | 151.1 | 149.6 | 113.3 | 107 
June 19...... 109.1 | 146.5 | 117.8 | 101.1 | 101.2 || Mar. 26.___. 121.7 | 151.3 | 149.8 4] 108.3 
July 3....... 109.6 | 146.6 | 120.0 | 101.1 | 101.2 || Apr. 9...._-- 124.1 | 151.3 | 151.7 8 | 112.0 
July 17...... 109.9 | 147.7 | 120.5 | 100.8} 101.4 || Apr. 23..__.. 125.2 | 151.1 | 154.3 14.7 
July 31...... 110.4 | 149.0 | 120.2 | 101.6 | 101.9 || May 7____-- 124.5 | 151.2 | 155.1 14.9 
Aug. 14___-- 111.8 | 149.6 | 121.1 | 103.4} 103.8 || May 21____- 124.0 | 152.3 | 157.0 13.2 
Aug. 28... 115.3 | 150.8 | 129.2 | 105.6 | 107.2 || June 4....__. 123.8 | 151.2 | 160.2 112.6 
Sept. 11....- 116.8 | 151.6 | 133.8 | 105.4 108.8 || June 18_.._--| 123.0 | 150.7 | 159.3 111.8 
Sept. 25.._.. 116.4 | 151.7 | 131.7 | 105.3} 108.7 || July 2..-.._- 121.8 | 150.7 | 156.0 111.4 
Oct. 9.-..... 115.6 | 152.0 | 128.4] 105.4] 108.1 || July 16._.._. 121.7 | 150.6 | 156.8 3) ii! 
Oct. 23.__._- 115.4 | 151.8 | 126.4 | 105.4} 108.8 || July 30.____- 121.3 | 150.7 | 156.9 | 104.6} 109.6 






































1 The number of cities used for this table increased from 39 cities in 1913 to 51 cities in 1920-35, inclusive. 
The number of commodities was increased from 42 to 48 on May 21, 1935. 
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Food Prices in Hawaii 


Retalz prices of 41 foods on the first of each month have been col. 
lected for Hawaii since February 1, 1930, and are shown separately 
for Honolulu and other localities in the islands. 

No commodity weightings are available for Hawaii, hence no 
weighted indexes have been computed. In order to show changes in 
the retail prices of 41 foods combined, unweighted indexes, based on 
averages of the 11 monthly prices for 1930 as 100, have been com. 
puted for Honolulu and other localities. The unweighted index for 
each reporting period is a simple average of the relative prices (1930= 
100) of the 41 foods reported for that date. ‘ 

Table 6 shows unweighted indexes for Honolulu and other localities 
in Hawaii by months since February 1930. 


Table 6.—Unweighted Indexes of Average Retail Prices of 41 Foods in Hawaii 
July 1, 1935, to Feb. 1, 1930, Inclusive 









































[1930= 100] 

Honolulu Other localities 
Month i — 
1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1981 | 1930 

| 
January____-- 81.34 | 77.73 | 74.41 | 87.06 | 96.20 |__..__. 80.20 | 77.93 | 73.76 | 86.05 | 95.01 |. 
February....| 83.48 | 77.67 | 73.07 | 85.94 | 94.45 |101.13 | 79.70 | 77.33 | 71.63 | 85.53 | 93.68 | 101.12 
March. .___._- 85. 24 | 79.71 | 72.32 | 86.00 | 93.29 |100.93 | 82.17 | 77.95 | 70.18 | 84.54 | 92.97 | 100.78 
April_.._..._- 86.91 | 80.49 | 72.77 | 85.11 | 91.28 |101.01 | 84.16 | 78.02 | 69.87 | 84.76 01.84 | 10 89 
beer 89.31 | 80.13 | 73.30 | 83.09 | 91.65 |101.58 | 85.34 | 78.05 | 71.09 | 83.47 | 91.55 | 102.31 
Neches 88.70 | 80.49 | 73.69 | 81.75 | 90.99 |101.46 | 85.23 | 77.87 | 72.12 | 81.97 | 91.79 | 101.97 
Sees 87.35 | 81.07 | 74.66 | 77.96 | 90.57 |100.39 | 84.25 | 77.56 | 73.12 | 77.67 | 90.92 | 100.9% 
i aes 80.60 | 76.76 | 76.97 | 90.81 | 99.71 |______- 78.94 | 75.67 | 76.37 | 90.73 | 99.90 
September___|______- 81.16 | 77.10 | 76.00 | 89.89 |100.07 |_______ 79.98 | 77.89 | 75.98 | 89.07 | 99.89 
ele peace 81.38 | 77.79 | 76.02 | 89.79 | 99.40 |_.____. 80. 52 | 78.36 | 75.68 | 89.30 | 97.35 
November. __|_______ 81.92 | 77.65 | 74.60 | 89.12 | 98.71 |______. 80.61 | 77.07 | 75.00 | 88.37 | 97.18 
December.___|_._.__- 81.61 | 77.71 | 74.25 | 88.32 | 96.88 |_._.___ | 80.08 | 75.80 | 74.29 | 88.46 | 95.83 











Electricity Prices, July 15, 1935 


ESIDENTIAL rates for electricity are secured quarterly from 5! 

cities. From these rates are computed average costs of current 

for the domestic services for which electricity is most generally used. 

Blocks of consumption used as the basis of these computations are 
representative of average conditions throughout the country. 

For each city total net monthly prices and average prices per kilo- 
watt-hour have been computed for blocks of 25 kilowatt-hours and 
40 kilowatt-hours for lighting and appliances; 100 kilowatt-hours for 
lighting, appliances, and refrigeration; and 250 kilowatt-hours for 
lighting, appliances, refrigeration, and cooking. 

These prices are based on the requirements of a 5-room house, 
including living room, dining room, kitchen, and 2 bedrooms, 
which has been selected as typical of the average workingman’s 
home. 


Ta 


Ne 
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The specifications used as the basis for application of rates are: 


ol. Floor area: 1,000 square feet. Watts 

ely Connected load: Lighting and appliances________-_-__- 700 
: EE i ia ar ee ae 300 

a ae 6, 000 

-” Measured demand: Lighting and appliances_---_-----_--_- 600 

+ RIES SO ee 100 

on NS ten Oh th eumenamadoneae 2, 300 

ym- Outlets: Fourteen 50-watt. 

for Active room count: In accordance with schedule of rates. 

j= 


Table 7.—Total and Unit Net Monthly Prices of Specified Amounts of Electricity, 
Based on Rates as of July 15, 1935 
























































ties [P=private utility, M=municipal plant] 
Total net monthly price Net monthly io per kilowatt- 
waii 
| | 
| Light- | Light- Light- | Light- 
| ing, | appii- | ing, | sppii- 
= Lighting appli- | sain. Lighting | appli- a 
and small | ances, | pofrig. and small | ances, | pofrig- 
Regional area and city appliances | and poe appliances | and pan 
a refrig- and | refrig- and . 
- erator | range erator | range 
J30 | } 
— | | 
25 | 40 | 100 | 250 25 40 100 250 
‘01 2 kilo- | kilo- kilo- kilo- kilo- kilo- kilo- kilo- 
01. 12 watt- watt- watt- | watt- watt- watt- watt- watt- 
o - hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours 
. | 
102. 31 ———- —————-—- 
ean New England: | 
100.99 incchoncslnce ses P..| 1.55} 230] 5.10] 9.60 6.2 5.8 5.1 3.8 
99. 90 Bridgeport...............--- P..| 131| 205] 4.87) 890/ 53 5.1 4.9 3.6 
99. 89 | A ERPS --| 1.75 | 2.60] 65.20) 9.35| 7.0 6.5 5.2 3.7 
7 35 Manchester................. P..| 2.00 2. 80 5. 00 8. 00 8.0 7.0 5.0 3.2 
97. 18 ER cingonsasebesace — | ae 2. 05 4. 87 8. 90 5.3 5.1 5.9 3. 6 
95, 83 Portland, Maine... ....... --P..| 188) 2.68 4.73) 7.73 7.5 6.6 4.7 3.1 
,  _a aaa :..t mae 2.81 5.60 | 9.63 7.5 7.0 5.6 3.9 
ase Middle Atlantic: | | 
Ee Pd 1.13 1. 70 3. 06 5.31 | 4.5 | 4.3 3.1 2.1 
ES eee Pad 1,92 2. 60 4. 50 8.75 | ae 6.5 4.5 3.5 
New York City:! 
EE P.. 1.84 2. 60 5.66 13.31 | 7.4 6.5 5.7 5.3 
51 Piz 1.84 2.60 5.66 | 13.31 7.4 6.5 5.7 5.3 
lo ee P..| 1.84] 260} 566] 1331) 7.4) 65| 6&7 5.3 
t meemnettan.............. 1. 84 2. 60 5.66 | 13.31 7.4 6.5 5.7 5.3 
ren P| 1.84] 2.60] 5.66) 13.31 7.4 6.5 5.7 5.3 
sed SRE » 2.19 3.17 5, 62 9. 09 8.8 7.9 5.6 3.6 
. ; ETI a 2. 13 3. 20 6. 25 12, 75 8.5 8.0 6.3 5.1 
are P.. 1, 84 2. 60 5. 66 13. 31 7.4 6.5 5.7 5.3 
Pieeeoia. ..............- P.. 1, 58 2. 40 4.45 8. 70 6.3 6.6 4.5 3. 5 
I, 6. oocconeeses ..| 125/ 200 4. 00 8. 50 5.0 5.0 4.0 3.4 
a Se ee P.. 1, 65 2. 40 5. 00 10. 00 6.6 6.0 5.0 4.0 
<ilo- Se SE ee ae 1, 63 2. 45 4. 85 9. 35 6.5 6.1 4.9 3.7 
A East North ¢ Central: 
and EE EE P..| 1.86 2.10 3.86 8.26 6.2 5.3 3.9 3.3 
i SERRE P..| 1.25 1, 70 3. 00 6. 00 5.0 4.3 3.0 2.4 
. for RINE. .ncccscceccee- ac 1.00 1. 60 4. 00 9. 88 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 
? M.. . 88 1.31 3. 05 7. 40 3.5 3.3 3.1 3.0 
for irc ttechchn sus Pow | hae 1.95 4. 50 8. 50 5.0 4.9 4.5 3.4 
~~ © 1,00 1, 58 3. 80 8. 30 4.0 4.0 3.8 3.3 
Ee P..| 1.43 1.99 3. 65 7.12 5.7 5.0 3.7 2.8 
Indiana Se peepee: a 1. 44 2. 30 4. 80 8. 53 5.8 5.8 4.8 3.4 
ise Milwaukee................-- --, L41}] 190) 3.60) 6.48 5.6 4.8 3.6 2.6 
USE, ews P..| 150] 201| 381) 681| 60 5.0 3.8 2.7 
ms Springfield, Il_..............P! 1, 29 196) 402) 7.11) 52 4.9 4.0 2.8 
Jims, M..| 1.2] 190| 302] 480} 50 4.8 3.0 1.9 
) 
ans 1 Prices include sales tax. ? Prices include free lamp renewal service; also sales tax. 
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Table 7.—Total and Unit Net Monthly Prices of Specified Amouncs of Electrici 


ty, 
Based on Rates as of July 15, 1935—Continued ' 


[P=private utility, M=municipal plant] 









































! — 
Total net monthly price Net monthly — per kilowatt. 
our 
Light- | Light- Light- | Light- 
heme: ing, | oui. ing, | (D8, 
Lightin appli- oo. Lightin appli- | °)P- 
and small ances, | » f ad and small ances, | °"Ces, 
Regional area and city appliances and | Teirlg appliances and | Trig: 
: erator, : erator 
refrig- and refrig- vad 
erator range erator range 
-_ 
25 40 | 100 250 25 40 100 | 250 
kilo- kilo- kilo- kilo- kilo- kilo- kilo- | kilo- 
watt- watt- watt- watt- watt- watt- watt- | watt- 
hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours 
West North Central: | 
ES eee a. 1. 63 2. 30 4.00 7.75 6.5 5.8 4.0 3] 
a | & 1. 66 2.18 3. 80 6.79 | 6.6 5.5 | 3.8 27 
eres P.. 1.38 2. 20 4. 25 8.15 5. 5 5.5 4.3 | 3.3 
_ 4 REPRE O ERE: P..| 119 1.71 3.13) 622! 48 4.3 3.1 | 25 
| gah 1. 07 1. 43 2. 85 5.70 4.3 3.6 2.9 | 2.3 
TE eee Pe 1.75 2. 30 4. 00 7.15 | 7.0 5.8 4.0 | 2.9 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta: 
ee ) 1. 62 2. 37 4. 57 8. 32 6.5 5.9 4.6 3 
Inducement ?__.._.....- P..| 1.45 2.12 3. 95 6. 57 5.8 5.3 4.0 | 2. 
a ea aa P.. 1, 25 2. 00 4.18 8.98 5.0 5.0 4.2 f 
Charleston, S. C.: 
Immediate._............ P.. 1. 93 2.90 5. 60 9. 84 7.7 7.3 5.6 3.9 
Objective ?_........ 2... P_. 1.71 2. 54 4. 62 7. 24 6.8 6.4 4.6 2.9 
pS RE a ee M.. 1.75 2. 80 7.00 7.95 7.0 7.0 7.0 3.2 
EE ERR RS Oe AS 1. 50 2. 25 4. 80 7. & 6.0 5.6 4.8 | 3.1 
ID ine ok 28 P__| 1.50 2. 25 4. 80 7. 80 6.0 5.6 4.8 | 31 
OES SOS ne ae FP...) 1. 63 2. 38 4. 57 &. 32 6.5 6.0 4.6 } 
Washington, D. C.......-.-- = . 98 1. 56 3. 50 5. 67 3.9 3.9 3.5 2.3 
East South Central: 
Birmingham: 
Immediate... ...........- P..| 1.55 2. 30 4.05 7. 60 6.2 5.8 4.1 | 
bo) a | i .98 1. 56 3. 20 6.95 3.9 3.9 3.2 2.8 
OS EOE A Pr... 1. 29 2. 06 3. 91 8. 55 5. 2 5.2 3.9 | { 
SS “ie Ppa P.. 1. 38 2. 20 4. 25 8.75 5.5 5.5 4.3 
Mobile: 
I ae en eee 1. 55 2. 30 4.05 7. 60 6. 2 5.8 4.1 3. ( 
| as | be 1. 45 2.13 3. 95 6. 58 5.8 5.3 4.0 2 
West South Central: 
SE ET aby. yataerlga ws 1. 38 2. 20 4. 60 8. 40 5.5 5.5 4.6 4 
CE SS Gee ee 1. 30 1. 90 4. 30 8. 28 5.2 4.8 4.3 3. 3 
tere eepe-2eet | 2.10 2. 90 5. 10 9. 60 8.4 7.3 5. 1 3. 8 
pew Syeveens.............. ea 1. 88 2. 85 5. 50 10. 25 7.5 7.1 5. 5 | 1.1 
Mountain: 
nl lon Rel eo 48 a be 2. 00 2. 60 4. 50 8. 00 8.0 6.5 4.5 2 
ES Pa Toe » Be 1. 53 2. 45 4.90 9. 49 6.1 6.1 4.9 | 5 
Salt Lake City !.........- bh p- 1. 92 2. 99 4. 92 7.85 7.7 7.5 4.9 | 1 
Pacifie: 
conn cnnbanscoea te 1. 20 1.81 3. 31 6. 31 4.8 45 3.3 2.5 
. M 1. 20 1.81 3. 31 6.31 48) 45 3.3 | 2.5 
PU Gs Winn no ccteccees pF 1.38 1.95 3. 39 6.09 | 5.5 4.9 3. 4 | 2.4 
a: 1. 38 1.95 3. 39 6.09 5.5 4.9 3.4 2.4 
San Francisco............- oi aan 1. 53 2.10 4. 20 7. 85 6.1 5.3 4.2 | 3.1 
io Gteckatnitits~ 4b tee natin ey. 1.35 2. 00 3. 20 6. 08 5. 0 5.0 3.2 | 2.4 
M..| 125 2. 00 3. 20 rene, 5.0 5.0 3.2 | 24 
; 











1 Prices include sales tax. 

? Prices include free lamp renewal service. 

* The ‘“‘Inducement” rate in Atlanta and “Objective” rate in Birmingham, Charelston, S. C., and 
Mobile are designed to encourage greater use of electricity. Customers using more current in a ¢ived 
month than was used in the corresponding month of the preceeding year are billed under these schedules. 
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During the period between February 15 and July 15 there were 
downward revisions in electricity rates in 14 of the 51 reporting cities. 
For these cities, the percentage decreases in the monthly prices of 


specified amounts of electricity from February 15 to July 15 are shown 
in table 8. 


Table 8.—Percentage Decrease in the Total Monthly Price of Specified Amounts 
of Electricity, by Cities 


July 15, 1935, Compared with February 15, 1935 
[P=private utility, M=municipal plant] 








Percentage decrease Feb. 15, 1935 to July 15, 1935 





Regional area and city 











a 25 kilo- | 40 kilo- | 100 kilo- | 250 kilo- 
watt-hours | watt-hours | watt-hours watt-hours 

New England: 

7 IRD... nan acs nenlinndbiee bumidinéibe dune ddeedie 6.1 4.2 1.9 1.0 
3 Brid pport oe ACRES HERD EO ae en 0 2.4 7.2 18.3 
) Fall River.......--. chvepececsmnscesesasvocsece 12.5 5.5 5.5 8.8 
9 TS ee a Pe. 14.5 13. 6 6.7 4.3 
24 ESE ee P..| 0 2.4 7.2 18.3 
= on 8 nan roa 3.1 3.4 3.6 2.1 

Middle Atlantic: 

3 I Fon nd eakintiiadeathi alebumued tt kus ie 10.7 18.8 15.1 10.7 
2 Ninth noscccreesesccascndcccosconer ens P..| 19. 4 9.1 2.4 1.2 
2 6 East North Central: 

sos chibbbeccndnte Lintintdbtheaceheocl P..| 9.0 6.9 4.0 8.5 
24 South Atlantic: 
9 9 ethan nc bscnananspdadencgiicnobules P 8.0 13.5 9.4 5.5 
39 i itittbiepscodedaahipessctchttooconhs P 8.0 13. 5 9.4 | 5.5 
7 East South Central: 
2 | Birmingham: ! 

3 Immediate............. joccstabiinseeudaciteteees Poe 0 0 0 | 2.6 
9 3 ar oe ye 36.8 32. 2 21.0 | 10.9 

West South Central: 
EE Rs Sn ce ¥.. 11.7 12.3 8.3 4.7 

r Pacific: 

g Seattle...... pitdend i ctdeuvidbblimddhaaddadsdddcsle vs. 9.4 9.1 5.9 3.2 

{ M.. 10.7 9.1 5.9 | 3.2 














! There was 1 residential rate in Birmingham in February 1935. Ofthe 2 rates effective in July 1935 the 
“Objective” rate is designed to encourage greater use of electricity. Customers using more current in a 
given month than was used in the corresponding month of the preceding year are billed under this schedule. 


Coal Prices in July 1935 


ETAIL prices of coal showed the usual seasonal advance during 

July, but are generally lower than in July 1934. The index 
of bituminous-coal prices on July 15 was 149.3, an increase of eight- 
tenths of 1 percent compared with June 15, but 1.5 percent lower than 
the index for July 15, 1934. Prices of stove and chestnut sizes of 
Pennsylvania anthracite increased 2.0 percent during the month but 
are still approximately 6 percent lower than in July 1934. 


ror 
+ 


'. and 
giveD 
adules. 
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Retail prices of coal as of the 15th of each month are collected 
from each of the 51 cities from which retail prices of food are obtained, 
Prices of bituminous coal of several kinds are received from 38 of 
the cities. Of these 38 cities, 12 also report on stove and chestnut 
sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite and 6 report on anthracite from 
other fields. In addition to the 38 cities there are 13 cities which 
report prices for Pennsylvania anthracite alone. For each city, 
prices are shown for those coals sold in considerable quantities for 
household use. Prices are for curb delivery of the kinds of coal 
sold to wage earners. Extra charges for handling are not included. 


Table 9.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined 


July and June 1935 and July 1934 





— 





























Average retail price per Relative retail price oe 

ton of 2,000 pounds (1913= 100) compared with— 

Article 7 

1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 

July 15 | June 15 | July 15 | July 15 | June 15 | July 15 | June 15 | July 15 

Bituminous coal (38 cities) __ $8. 12 $8. 05 $8. 23 149. 3 148. 1 151.5 +0.8 —1.5 
sh — ieee anthracite 

coal: 
| SS ee, os 12. 06 11. 82 12. 79 156. 1 153. 0 165. 5 +2.0 | —5,7 
GND. cccccacsoutece 11. 86 11, 63 12. 60 149. 9 148, 9 159. 2 +2.0 | —5,8 




















Prices by Regions and Cities 


ALTHOUGH the average price of bituminous coal showed an increase 
from June 15 to July 15, decreases were reported for several cities in 
each of the bituminous-coal-consuming areas. Retail prices in each 
of the 38 cities on July 15 and June 15, 1935, and July 15, 1934, are 
shown in table 10. 








Ta 
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ted Table 10.—Average Retail Prices of Bituminous Coal per Ton of 2,000 Pounds; 
by Cities 
ed, 
of July and June 1935 and July 1934 
Lut 1925 1934 1934 1934 
om Regional area, city, and Regicnal area, city, and 
‘ grade and size of coal grade and size of coal 
Ich July 14| June 15} July 15 July 15 | June 15) July 15 
ty, 
f North Atlantic: North Central—Contd. 
or Pittsburgh: Kansas City: 
Prepared sizes__..... $4.02 | $4.19 $4. 47 Prepared sizes_____- $5.74 | $5.92 $6. 30 
oal South Atlantic: Milwaukee: 
| Atlanta: . Prepared sizes: 
ed. Prepared sizes_.....- 6.23} 6.03| 6.52 High volatile._.._- 8.21] 7.97] 7.98 
Baltimore: Low volatile.......| 10.53 | 10.03 10. 36 
Prepared sizes: Minneapolis: 
Low volatile....._. 8. 50 8. 50 9. 69 Prepared sizes: 
Run of mine: High volatile_____- 10. 44 10. 45 10. 18 
High volatile. _---- 7.18 7.18 7. 29 Low volatile_-.___- 13. 04 13.12 12. 96 
Charleston, 8S. C.: Omaha: 
Prepared sizes-_--~-.- 10.00 | 10.00 9. 92 Prepared sizes_----.- 8. 34 8. 34 8.61 
— Jacksonville: Peoria: 
ange Prepared sizes. ..---.- 9. 56 9. 56 10. 13 Prepared sizes_---.-.- 6. 98 7.02 6. 56 
5 Norfolk: St. Louis: 
th— Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes__..__- 4.95 4,98 6.44 
High volatile......| 7.00 7: 8. 00 St. Paul: 
_ Low volatile..._.-.- 8. 50 8. 00 9. 00 Prepared sizes: 
- Run of mine: High volatile... .._. 10.15 | 10.15 10. 15 
134 Low volatile_.._._- 7.00} 7.00 Low volatile__.____ 13.11} 13.21] 13.16 
_ Richmond: Springfield, Il.: 
Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes_.-_-.- 4. 53 4. 54 4.10 
y 15 High volatile. _.... 7. 58 7. 33 7.50 || South Central: 
Low volatile_.._..- 8. 62 8.12 8. 37 Birmingham: 
— Run of mine: Prepared sizes ._-_.-_- 5.80 5.78 6. 24 
~1.5 Low volatile....._- 7.15 6. 90 7.00 Dallas: 
, Savannah: Prepared sizes_--..-- 10.21 | 10.21 10. 00 
Prepared sizes_------ 18.78 | 19.12 19.53 Houston: 
5.7 Washington, D. C.: Prepared sizes. --...- 11.29 11.29 10. 80 
—5,8 Prepared sizes: Little Rock: 
: High volatile... 28.50 | 28.50 28.56 Prepared sizes_.-.._- 8, 22 8.10 8.17 
— Low volatile... ..-. 29.72 | 29.72] 210.00 Louisville: 
Run of mine: Prepared sizes: 
le RE 78.02 | 28.02 28.02 High volatile.____- 5.42 5.41 6. 16 
North Central: Low volatile....__- 7. 21 7. 21 7. 92 
Chicago: Memphis: 
ase Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes__._-- 7.19 7.23 7. 20 
| High volatile ._---- 8.12 8.10 8. 03 Mobile: 
3 in Low volatile___--_- 10.28 | 10.26 9.77 Prepared sizes_...-.. 8.19 8.19 8. 05 
Run of mine: New Orleans: 
ach Low volatile....._. 7. 86 7. 86 7.71 Prepared sizes_...... 9. 60 9. 60 9. 60 
Cincinnati: Western: 
are Prepared sizes: Butte: 
‘ High volatile -----_- 4.98 4.96 5. 85 Prepared s zes__...-- 9. 76 9.77 9. 80 
Low volatile... -._- 6. 66 6. 63 7. 50 Denver: 
Cleveland: Prepared s‘zes_...-_- 7.73 7.83 8 18 
Prepared sizes: Los Angeles: 
High volatile. _...- 6. 82 6. 85 6. 90 Prepared sizes_...--- 16.36 | 16.27 16. 27 
Low volatile_...-.. 8.75 8. 16 8. 76 Portland, Oreg.: 
Columbus: Prepared sizes__-.-. 12.10} 12.11 12. 67 
Prepared sizes: Salt Lake City: 
High volatile-_---- 5.97 5.75 6.12 Prepared sizes_...-.- 7.15 7.17 7.37 
Low volatile.......| 7.57 7. 25 7.42 San Francisco: 
Detroit: Prepared sizes.....-- 15.11 | 15.04 15. 04 
Prepared sizes: Seattle: 
High volatile_..... 7. 06 6. 95 7.17 Prepared sizes__..... 9. 97 9.94 9. 78 
Low volatile_.....- 7.79 7.73 8. 52 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile....... 7. 34 7. 34 7.98 
Indianapolis: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile._.... 5.91 6.91 6. 16 
Low volatile......- 7.92 7.92 7. 95 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile....... 6. 84 7.00 
































' All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or ha'ftonis made. This 


? Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


additional charge has been included in the above price. 
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The increase in the prices of Pennsylvania anthracite coal during 
the month was general throughout each of the regions. There were 
no decreases reported in any of the cities from which prices are secured. 
The average retail prices of Pennsylvania anthracite on July 15, 1935, 
are compared with prices on June 15, 1935, and July 15, 1934, iy 
table 11. 
























































Table 11.—Average Retail Prices of Anthracite per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, by 
Cities 
July and June 1935 and July 1934 
1935 1934 | | 1935 
Regional area, city, and || Regional area, city, and 
size of coal | size of coal 
July =e 15; July 15 July 15} June 15) July 1; 
| 1 
Pennsylvania anthracite 

North Atlantic: | || North Atlantic—Contd. 

Boston: | Scranton: 
a $11.90 | $11.90 | $13.25 || ade Riciociit enti 7.78 | $7.53 
ORGUEINES.. .ccsinsece 11.90 11.90 13. 00 Chastuat.......:..... 7.53; 7.28 

Bridgeport: South Atlantic: 
Oe 12.00 | 11.83| 13.25 || Baltimore: | 
REE aga 12.00 11. 83 13. 25 | a 9.75 | 9.75 

Buffalo: Chestnut............ 9.50; 9.50 
PGC Rtenscccdntaadoce 12.05 | 11.80, 1241) Norfolk: 

0 Eas ; 11.80 11. 55 12. 16 | ,, aa | 1250); 12.00 

Fall River: Chestnut............ | 12.50) 12.00 
i iscencaqueunaiiin 12.75 | 12.75 13.83 | Richmond: 
Chestnut............ 12.50 | 12.50 13.58 , ee 12.00 | 11.50 

Manchester: Chestnut._.........-. | 12.00) 11.50 
a 14.00 14.00 14.50 || Washington,D.C.: | 
Sin tata ciecreeerinanel 14. 00 14. 00 14. 50 | indice cacBiniedios 112.05 | 111.45 

Newark: | Chestnut....-......- 1111.75 | 111.15 
OS eee 10.00; 9.75| 12.15 || North Central: | | 
Chestnut............ 9.74; 9.50 11.90 || Chicago: 

New Haven: a | 13.58} 13.38 
PI indncncctsatene 12.15 | 12.15 13.15 | 0 2s | 13.33 | 13.13 
Chestnut..........-. | 12.15} 12.15] 13.15 Cleveland: 

New York |  , ae | 12.36) 12.36 
___, 2 a eae | 10. 81 10. 05 | 11.45 || SNEED. oct cccccase | 1210); 12.10 
SO ee a | 10.56 9.79 11. 20 Detroit: 

Philadel phia: | teh, ae | 11.55 | 11.37 
a) a 9.25; 9.11 11. 25 || Onestuat.........<..< 11.29 | 11.12 
Chestnut..........-- 9.00} 8&87{| 11.00 } Milwaukee: | 

Pittsburgh: i iittiscnqatnanons 13.17 | 12.60 | 
Pepe its gocudusdepece 12.75 | 1275 12.75 || Chestnut............ 12.92 | 12.35 | 
. Se pee 12.75 | 12.75 12. 75 Minneapolis: 

Portland, Maine: Si titireecathetene 15.23 | 14.95 
Sl inichtcewanae 13.50 | 13.50 14. 00 | Chestnut............ 15. 00 | 14.70 | 
Chestnut............ 13.25 | 13.25 13. 75 St. Louis: 

Providence: SS 13. 22 |. 13. 22 | 
ae ee 13.75 | 13.25 14. 63 | 0 ee 12.97 | 12.97 
Chestnut...-.------- 13.45| 1295| 14.38 || St. Paul: | 

Rochester TE cemheninieameaiiind 15. 25 | 14. 95 
| Ah S Rae 11.61 11.13 12. 60 Chestnut............ 15.00 | 14.70 
Chestnut........---- 11.38 | 10.89} 12.35 | 

| 
Other anthracite 
= | 
North Central: | Western: 

Kansas City: | Denver: 

Arkansas, furnace...| $10.50 | $10.50 | $10. 53 | Colorado, furnace...) $15.81 | $15. 81 
stove..... 11.75 11.75 11. 60 | stove...... 15. 81 15. 81 
South Central: || San Francisco: 

Dallas: New Mexico, egg....| 25.75 | 25.63 
Arkansas, egg... -.-.-.. 13.00 | 13.00 13. 50 | | Colorado, egg.......- 25.24 | 25.11 

Houston: . 

Arkansas, egg-.---.--- 13.83 | 13.83 14.00 | 

Little Rock: i] 
Arkansas, egg. ....-- 10.71 | 10.71 | 10.50 | 























1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds, 





Ly 15 


$15.0 
15. 50 


25. 63 


25. ll 
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Retail Coal Prices, 1913 to July 1935 


ReTAIL prices of coal were collected on January 15 and July 15 for 
the years 1913 through 1919 from the cities covered in the retail- 
food-price study. Beginning with June 1920 prices have been col- 
lected on the 15th of each month. 

Table 12 shows for large cities combined average prices of bitumi- 
nous coal and of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove and chest- 
nut sizes, on January 15 and July 15, 1913, to 1933, and for each month 
from January 15, 1934, to July 15, 1935. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend in retail prices of stove 
and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 cities combined 
and of bituminous coal in 38 cities combined. The trend is shown 
by months from January 15, 1929, to July 15, 1935, inclusive. 


Table 12.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined ' 
1913-35, Inclusive 




































































: , | Pennsylvania, anthra- || Ri : | Pennsylvania, anthra- 
Bituminous | cite, white ash— |] | Bituminous | cite, white ash— 
| 
Stove | Chestnut | | Stove Chestnut 
Year and Year and , . 
— erage | tive Av- |Rela-| Av- | Rels- — erage tive Av- |Rela-| Av- | Rela- 
price, price | (98! tive ti price,| price tive Vd - 
000 | (1913 | uge | erage| tive 2,000 | (1913 | erage] tive |erage| tive 
ib. |=100)| Price, price | price,| price | ib. |=100)| Price.) price | price,| price 
2,000 | (1913 | 2,000 | (1913 | “ar 2,000 | (1913 | 2,000 | (1913 
lb. |=100)} Ib. | =100) lb. |=100)| lb. |=100) 
Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. 
1918:Yr.av.| 5.43) 100.0) 7.73) 100.0) 7.91) 100.0 || 1928:Jam..| 9.30) 171.1) 15.44) 199.8) 15.08) 190.6 
Jan...| 5.48) 100.8) 7.99) 103.4) 8.15) 103.0 July..| 8.69) 159.9) 14.91) 192.9) 14.63) 184.9 
July..| 5.39) 99.2) 7.46) 96.6) 7.68) 97.0.|| 1929:Jan_-.| 9.09) 167.2) 15.38) 199.1) 15.06) 190.3 
1914: Jan..| 5.97) 109.9; 7.86) 100.9) 8.00) 101.0) July..| 8.62) 158.6) 14.94) 193.4} 14.63) 184.8 
July..| 5.46) 100.6) 7.60) 98.3) 7.78) 98.3 1930: Jan.-.| 9.11) 167.6) 15.33] 198.4) 15.00) 189.5 
1915:Jam_.} 5.71) 105.2) 7.83! 101.3} 7.99) 101.0 July. 8. 65) 159.1! 14.84) 192.1} 14.53) 183.6 
July..| 5.44] 100.1) 7.54) 97.6) 7.73) 97.7 1931:Jan_..| 8.87) 163. 2) 15. 12) 195.8) 14.88) 188.1 
1916:Jan..| 5.69) 104.8) 7.93) 102.7) 8.13] 102.7 July..; 8.09) 148. 9) 14.61) 189.1) 14.59) 184.3 
July..| 5.52) 101.6) 8.12) 105.2) 8.28) 104.6 || 1932:Jan..| 8.17) 150. 3) 15.00) 194.2) 14.97) 189.1 
1917:Jan..| 6.96) 128.1 9.29) 120.2) 9.40) 118.8 | July_.| 7.50) 138.0) 13.37) 173.0) 13. 16) 166.2 
July..| 7.21} 132. 7, 9.08) 117.5) 9. 16) 115.7 || 1933: Jan. - | 7.46) 137.3) 13.82) 178 9) 13.61) 171.9 
1918:Jam..| 7.68) 141.3) 9.88} 127.9) 10.03) 126.7 | July..| 7.64) 140.7) 12.47) 161.3) 12. 26) 155.0 
July..| 7.92 145. 8) 9.96) 128.9) 10.07) 127.3 || 1934: Jan- | 8. 24) 151.6) 13.44) 174.0) 13. 25) 167.4 
1919:Jan..| 7.90) 145.3) 11.51) 149.0 11.61] 146.7 | Feb..| 8.22) 151.3) 13.46) 174.3) 13. 27| 167.7 
July..;| 8.10} 149.1) 12.14) 157.2) 12.17] 153.8 | Mar..| 8.23) 151. 5| 13. 46) 174.2) 13.27) 167.6 
1920:Jan_.| 8.81} 162.1) 12.59) 162. 9) 12.77) 161.3 | Apr.-| 8.18) 150.5) 13.14) 170.1) 12.94) 163.5 
July__}. 10, 55| 194.1) 14, 28) 184.9) 14.33] 181.1 | ay-.| 8.13) 149.5) 12.53] 162.2) 12.34) 155.9 
1921: Jan. . | 11. 82 217. 6) 15.99) 207.0) 16.13) 203.8 | June.| 8.18! 150.5) 12.60) 163.0! 12.40) 156.7 
July_.| 10.47) 192. 7) 14.90) 192.8) 14.95) 188.9 | July. 8. 23) 151.5} 12.79) 165. 5| 12. 60} 159.2 
1922:Jan_..| 9.89} 182. 0 14.98) 195.9) 15.02) 189.8 Aug..| 8.30) 152.6) 13.02) 168.5) 12.83) 162.1 
July..| 9.49) 174.6) 14.87) 192.4) 14.92] 188.5 Sept .| 8.31) 153.0) 13.25) 171.4) 13.05) 164.9 
1923: Jam_.| 11.18} 205.7) 15.43) 199.7) 15.46) 195.3 Oct..| 8.35) 153.6) 13.32) 172.4) 13.11) 165.7 
July_.| 10.04 184. 7) 15.10) 195.5) 15.05} 190.1 Nov-..| 8.35) 153.7) 13.25) 171.6) 13.04) 164.8 
1924:Jan..| 9.75) 179. 5) 15.77) 204.1) 15. 76) 199.1 Dec..| 8.36) 153.8) 13.22) 171.1) 13.02) 164.5 
July..| 8.94) 164.5) 15, 24) 197.2) 15.10) 190.7 || 1935:Jam.-| 8.37! 154.0) 13.21) 171.0) 13.01] 164.4 
1925:Jan..| 9.24) 170.0! 15.45) 200.0) 15.37) 194.2 Feb_.| 8.39) 154.4) 13.22) 171.1) 13.02) 164.5 
July..| 8.61) 158.5) 15.14) 196.0) 14.93) 188.6 Mar..| 8.39) 154.4) 13.21) 171. 0 13.01) 164.4 
1926: Jan _ 9.74, 179.3) (?) (2) (2) (2) Apr_.| 8.24) 151.7) 12.67) 164.0; 12.47) 157.6 
July. 8.70) 160.1) 15.43) 199.7) 15.19} 191.9 May-| 8.11) 149.2) 11.90) 154.0! 11.70) 147.8 
1927 :Jan-_ 9. 96; 183.3) 15.66) 202.7) 15.42) 194.8 || June_| 8.05) 148.1) 11.82) 153.0) 11.63) 146.9 
July__| 8.91) 163.9) 15.15) 196.1) 14.81) 187.1 | July 8.12) 149. 3} 12. 06) 156. 1) 11. 86} 149.9 
































_ ! The number of cities used for this table varied during fhe yearsshown. For bituminous coal the number 
increased from 27 cities in 1913 to 45 cities in 1920, then decreased to 38 cities in 1923-35. For Pennsylvania 


oe the number increased from 27 cities in 1915 to 39 cities in 1919-20, then decreased to 25 cities in 


’ Insufficient data. 
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Wholesale Prices in July 1935 


Summary 


HOLESALE commodity prices averaged 0.5 percent lower 

during July, the composite index compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics standing at 79.4 percent of the 1926 average, as 
against 79.8 in June. 

The July index is over 6 percent above the level of a year ago and 
more than 15 percent above 2 years ago. 

Seven of the 10 major groups included in the index—farm products, 
food, metals and metal products, building materials, chemicals and 
drugs, house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities—de- 
clined from the level of the preceding month. Minor increases were 
reported for hides and leather products, textile products, and fuel and 
lighting materials. 

Table 1 summarizes the changes in wholesale prices during the 
month interval, by commodity groups. 


Table 1.—Number of Commodities Changing in Price from June to July 1935 


























Groups Increases | Decreases | No change 
- — 
EE DS a ee ae 135 | 173 476 
ER, CEI OO a Se ee ee SS ee 29 33 5 
i CR RE, ES Se eS ae eee, ee 30 55 37 
i nn 2... 4 ba caacsoneseietipweonadtos 14 7 20 
iB ke oe enaucnsabaeioemeseded 21 18 73 
SCTE TEATS DUE 10 4 10 
dc kdagnoseccancusesbocceesacd 12 14 104 
RS REE AP IE SE es RL, TTR a i) 13 64 
I CREE IS SS AE See ee 7 15 67 
ee ecucnedddhacenesanacaenbell 2 5 | 54 
NT EM TE AE” 2 ES Say 1 y | 42 





The raw materials group, which includes basic farm products, hides 
and skins, hemp, jute, sisal, crude petroleum, crude rubber, scrap 
steel, and similar articles, declined 0.8 percent. This group is still 
11 percent above the index of a year ago. The large group of finished 
products, which is composed of more than 500 manufactured articles, 
declined fractionally to a point approximately 5 percent above a year 


ago. 
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The index for semimanufactured articles, which is based on prices 
of raw sugar, leather, iron and steel bars, pig iron, and like commodi- 
ties, dropped 1.5 percent from June to July. This group is now 
slightly above the level of a year ago. 

The group of “All commodities other than farm products and 
processed foods” remained unchanged at a level 0.5 percent above g 
year ago. A slight decline occurred in the large group of nonagri- 
cultural commodities, in which is included all commodities except 
farm products—79.8—and placed the index 3.8 percent above the 
corresponding month of last year. 

Decreases of approximately 8 percent in average prices of mixed 
fertilizers, 2 percent in chemicals, and a minor recession in drugs and 
pharmaceuticals forced the index for the chemicals and drugs group 
down 2.5 percent. The subgroup of fertilizer materials was un- 
changed. 

Farm product prices declined 1.5 percent from June to July due to 
decreases of 2.4 percent in livestock and poultry and 1.9 percent in 
other farm products including fresh apples, hay, hops, fresh milk at 
Chicago, peanuts, seeds, onions, dried beans, and sweetpotatoes. 
Sharp advances in prices of wheat morethan offset weakening prices 
of barley, corn, oats, and rye with the result that the subgroup of 
grains rose 1.8 percent. Additional farm products for which higher 
prices were reported were hogs, cotton, eggs, lemons, oranges, tobacco, 
white potatoes, and wool. The index for the farm products group as 
a whole, 77.1, is 19.5 percent above a year ago and 28 percent above 
2 years ago. 

Average wholesale prices of cattle feed declined nearly 15 percent 
in July. Crude rubber was approximately 4 percent lower. Prices 
of automobile tires and tubes and paper and pulp were steady. 

The wholesale food group receded 0.8 percent from the preceding 
month because of lower prices for the subgroups of fruits and vege- 
tables, meats, butter, cheese and milk, aad other foods such as cocoa 
beans, coffee, canned pink salmon, mackerel, oleomargarine, oleo oil, 
peanut butter, raw and granulated sugar, edible tallow, and vegetable 
oils. The subgroup of cereal products was higher, although lower 
prices were reported for rye flour and macaroni. Individual food 
items for which higher prices were reported were cheese, bread at 
San Francisco, wheat flour, canned cherries, dried peaches, canned 
peas and spinach, cured beef, mutton, cured and fresh pork, canned 
red salmon, and lard. The food index for July, 82.1, is 16 percent 
above a year ago and more than 25 percent above 2 years ago. 

In the metals and metal-products group advancing prices of plumb- 
ing and heating fixtures were more than counterbalanced by declining 
prices of iron and steel and nonferrous metals, among which were 
electrolytic copper and copper products, lead pipe, quicksilver, and 
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bar silver. Agricultural implements and motor vehicles were un- 
changed. The index for the metals and metal-products group de- 
clined to 86.4 percent of the 1926 average. 

The slight decrease in the building-materials group was the result 
of weakening prices for brick and tile, paint and paint materials, 
and certain other building materials. Average prices of lumber and 
plumbing and heating equipment, on the contrary, were higher. No 
change was shown for structural steel or cement. 

Lower prices for furniture in the house-furnishing goods group 
more than offset slightly higher prices for furnishings. The index 
for this group as a whole fell to 80.4. 

Fuel and lighting materials advanced 0.7 percent due to higher 
prices for coal, electricity, and gas. Average prices of coke and 
petroleum products were lower. 

The index for the hides and leather products group rose to 89.3 
because of sharp increases in prices of hides and skins and a smaller 
increase in shoes. Leather, on the other hand, was slightly lower. 
Other leather products remained unchanged at the June level. A 
minor increase was recorded for textile products as the result of higher 
prices of woolen and worsted, silk and rayon, knit goods, and other 
textile products. Cotton goods were slightly lower, and clothing 
remained unchanged. 

The index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is composed of 784 
price series weighted according to their relative importance in the 
country’s markets and based on average prices for the year 1926 as 100. 

The index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities 
for July 1935, in comparison with June 1935 and July for the past 6 
years, are given in table 2. 


Table 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of 









































Commodities 
[1926= 100] 
. July | June} July | July | July | July | July | July 
Groups and subgroups 1935 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 | 1929 
SS IE ONE TRO OD 79.4 | 79.8 | 74.8] 68.9) 64.5 | 72.0] 84.4] 96.5 
SEES Ee ee) eS ee 77.1 | 78.3 | 64.5 | 60.1 | 47.9 | 64.9 | 83.1] 107.6 
le et Cee) 9 6) 1 Hed) 78.3 | 76.9| 74.8] 73.4] 36.7] 49.0] 74.1] 102.2 
Livestock and poultry........................-- 82.8 | 84.8 | 48.8 | 47.4] 54.1 | 63.0) 81.8] 114.9 
Other farm products..........................-- 72.9 | 74.3 | 70.5| 63.7| 48.4] 71.3] 86.9) 104.5 
OD a CRS Stel RRS Tee es BR 82.1 | 82.8 | 70.6} 65.5 | 60.9 | 74.0] 86.8} 102.9 
Butter, cheese and milk_..._................--.- 74.0} 74.6] 74.8 | 66.1 | 58.2] 80.6] 91.8] 103.2 
EE SREP ISTE VME t 92.7 | 90.5 | 88.9 | 83.3] 65.7/ 71.5] 80.6] 91.2 
Fruits and vegetables. ....................-...- 65.1 | 68.7 | 68.2 | 75.6 | 59.7 | 74.2] 95.2] 105.8 
a RRS, ae oes SE 93.3 | 94.5 | 63.4] 50.8 | 62.0| 73.4] 91.8] 116.7 
cL abel 76.7 | 77.2| 64.5 | 63.7 | 58.5! 70.6 | 77.4] 93.0 
Hides and leather products. ................-.-.---- 89.3 | 88.9 | 86.3 | 86.3 | 68.6 | 89.4 |100.8 | 109.1 
TRL PA eT eye ORs 97.8 | 97.3 | 98.0] 88.3] 84.4] 93.5 |102.9| 106.1 
<r pars taagpraes: 79.8 | 78.0} 66.6 | 88.7] 33.5] 72.7] 94.0] 114.5 
Rt Pe ER) CT OP 80.2 | 80.5 | 75.1 | 78.0 | 60.0 | 89.8 |100.1 | 112.1 
Other leather products...................-.-.--- 84.4 | 84.4 | 86.8 | 80.0 | 83.7 [101.4 |105.6 | 106.1 
"i Eero aleegery 70.2 | 70.1} 71.5 | 68.0] 51.5 | 66.5] 79.7] 89.6 
EEL. 8 Vesconbtnnnabéedknacuin’ ciadmebt 80.7 | 80.7 | 81.9 | 70.6 | 60.9 | 76.1 | 86.6] 89.2 
NED... ch ccddaccheebhlladutecdeutebil 82.0 | 82.5 | 85.1 | 80.2] 50.0! 66.8] 83.9] 98.2 
ee cesbe 59.9 | 59.5 | 59.5 | 55.2| 47.8| 60.0) 81.31 87.9 
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Table 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of 
Commodities—Continued 


[1926= 100] 








| July | June | July | 
1935 1935 | 1934 | 


Groups and subgroups 





Textile products—Continued. 
Silk and rayon .9 | 27.2 
Woolen and worsted goods-_-..........-.-.....-- | 76.4! 75.6 
Other textile products : 9. 68. 
Fuel and lighting materials_..................--.__- | 74. 74. 
Anthracite coal | 77.0) 74. 
96. 
5 | 88. 
| 90. 
95. 
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1 Data not yet available. 


The Purchasing Power of the Wholesale-Price Dollar 


Wuat is the purchasing power of the dollar? 

That is a question that is often asked and one in which there has 
been a rapidly increasing interest. Briefly, the purchasing power of 
the dollar shows the fluctuations from a given base in the buying value 
of the dollar in the purchase of specified items or groups of items. 
Figures expressing the purchasing power of the dollar are reciprocals 
of the index numbers. To illustrate: The index number representing 
the level of all commodities at wholesale in 1934, with average prices 
for the year 1926 as the base, is shown to be 74.9. The reciprocal of 
this index number is 0.01335, which translated into dollars and cents 
becomes $1.335. This means that the dollar expanded so much in 
its buying value that $1.00 of 1926 had increased in value to $1.335 in 
1934 in the purchase of all commodities at wholesale. 
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During the span of years 1801 to 1934, inclusive, the purchasing 
power of the wholesale-price dollar has fluctuated from the low value 
of $0.65 in 1814 and 1920 to the high value of $2.15 in 1896 and 1897. 
During these 134 years, there have been three periods when the 
purchasing power of the dollar sank to very low levels due to high 
prices brought about by wars of major consequence. In contrast 
with these periods of abnormally high prices when the value of the 
dollar was low, there have been three periods of depressingly low 
prices resulting in a relatively high value oi the dollar. In 1801 the 
1926 dollar was worth $0.89 in the purchase of all commodities in the 
wholesale markets of the country. It increased in value to $1.09 the 
following year, and then remained fairly steady until 1812. The 
dollar shrank in value to $0.65 from 1812 to 1814—the peak year of 
prices during the War of 1812 period. This represents a decline of 
40 percent from the 1802 level. 

During the next 2 years the buying power of the dollar rose sharply 
and continued an uninterrupted advance until 1830 when it reached 
$1.52. From 1830 until 1860 a general upward trend was maintained, 
although several slight reactions were recorded. The lowest value 
reached during the 30-year period was $1.20 in both 1836 and 1839, 
and the highest value was reached in 1849 when the wholesale price 
dollar stood at $1.66. 

The most pronounced uninterrupted decline in the period covered 
occurred during the years of the Civil War. The dollar would buy 
$1.63 worth of all commodities at wholesale in 1861, while by 1865 it 
would purchase only $0.76 worth. In other words, during these 
4 years the value of the dollar had depreciated 53 percent. Beginning 
with the latter part of 1865, however, a steady climb was inaugurated 
and an all-time high reached when the purchasing power rose to $2.15 
in 1896 and 1897. From 1897 until 1914 there was a gradual ebbing 
in the value of the dollar. 

With the outbreak of the World War, the declining dollar gained 
momentum and fell sharply until 1920, when it amounted to only 
$0.65, the same low level of approximately 100 years previous. 
Mid-year of 1920 marked the turning point in the value of the all- 
commodity dollar, and an almost constant advance was shown until 
1932, when the dollar’s buying power had risen to $1.54. Wholesale 
commodity prices have shown a definite upward tendency since 
early 1933, and, consequently, the purchasing power of the dollar 
has shown a reverse movement. 

The cycle between low-purchasing power incident to the War of 
1812 and that incident to the Civil War extended over a period of 
approximately half a century, while that between the Civil War and 
the World War was of 50 years duration. It is interesting to note 
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that in the eras of very high prices relative in the War of 1812 and 
the World War, the buying value of the dollar declined to $0.65. 
The decrease in the value of the all-commodity dollar during the 
Civil War was of less extent. 


Table 3.—Index Numbers and Equivalent Purchasing Power of the Dollar at 
Wholesale, 1801 to 1934, Inclusive 
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In January 1890 the dollar was worth $1.83 in the purchase of all 
commodities in the wholesale markets. It increased gradually until 
it reached a value of $2.22 in June 1897, establishing an all-time high 
for the past half century. A slow but steady decline in the dollar’s 
buying value was recorded from June 1897 until May 1920 when the 
1926 dollar was worth only $0.60 in the purchase of all commodities 
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Table 4.—Index Numbers and Equivalent Purchasing Power of the Dollar, 
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Table 4.—Index Numbers and Equivalent Purchasing Power of the Doilar, 
January 1890 to July 1935—Continued 


















































Purchasing power of the dollar = 
[1926 =$1.000] 
| | | | | 
b = ; _ | Sep- _| No- | De- 
Year - an ‘March! April | May | June | July - tem- — vem | cei on 
| er er ber 
| | | By 
| 
1890. ..|$1. 828 |$1. 825 s1. 818 $1. 815 |$1, 799 |s1. 805 '$1. 795 |$1. 730 |$1.712 |$1.721 |$1.751 |g1. 767 ¢ 
1891. --| 1.783 | 1.767 | 1.730 | 1.718 | 1.739 | 1.792 | 1.802 | 1.805 | 1.825 | 1.832 | 1.842 | 1.859 ) 
1892...) 3.898 | 1.908 | 1.938 | 1.980 | 1.969 | 1.972 | 1.927 | 1.908 | 1.905 | 1.887 | 1.852 | 1. sI8 
1893_._| 1. 767 L 748 | 1.779 | 1.799 | 1.818 | 1.880 | 1.927 | 1.988 | 1.923 | 1.890 | 1.953 | 1. 984 
1894. ..| 2.016 | 2.058 | 2.105 | 2.114 | 2.128 | 2.119 | 2.105 | 2.070 | 2.016 | 2.075 | 2.088 | 2. 105 X 
1895...| 2.119 | 2.132 | 2.119 | 2.016 | 1.996 | 1.984 | 2.000 | 2.020 | 2.041 | 2.024 | 2.041 | 2.070 2 04 
1896. ../ 2.083 | 2.105 | 2.132 | 2.141 | 2.174 | 2.198 | 2.217 | 2.217 | 2.208 | 2.146 | 2.0797 2. 101 
1897. ..| 2.141 | 2.160 | 2.160 | 2.183 | 2.198 | 2.222 | 2.208 | 2.123 | 2.062 | 2.079 | 2.088 | 2.079 2 14 
1898. ..| 2.083 | 2.058 | 2.049 | 2.045 | 1.931 | 2.070 | 2.083 | 2.083 | 2.002 | 2.006 | 2.083 | 2.070 2u 
1899. __/ 2.045 | 2.012 | 2.008 | 1.976 | 1.972 | 1.949 | 1.927 | 1.887 | 1.832 | 1.805 | 1.792 1.764) } 
1900. ..| 1.754 | 1.745 | 1.745 | 1.748 | 1.783 | 1.802 | 1.792 | 1.795 | 1.783 | 1.808 | 1.805 | 1.815 
1901. -.| 1.812 | 1.828 | 1.835 | 1.838 | 1.848 | 1.848 | 1.835 | 1.805 | 1.783 | 1.783 | 1.767 | 1.733 
1902. ._| 1.761 | 1.764 | 1.770 | 1.742 | 1.715 | 1.701 | 1.692 | 1.724 | 1.704 | 1.582 | 1.647 | 1.626 5 
1903... 1.597 | 1.613 | 1.658 | 1.667 | 1.695 | 1.605 | 1.706 | 1.701 | 1.681 | 1.704! 1.715 | 1.718 . 
1904. __| 1.675 | 1.647 | 1.653 | 1.686 | 1.709 | 1.712 | 1.709 | 1.689 | 1.672 | 1.669 | 1.647 | 1.637 
1905_..| 1.650 | 1.639 | 1.658 | 1.656 | 1.686 | 1.686 | 1.684 | 1.664 | 1.678 | 1.669 | 1.664 | 1. 639 ’ 
1906. ..| 1.637 | 1.645 | 1.650 | 1.637 | 1.631 | 1.631 | 1.675 | 1.634 | 1.621 | 1.592 | 1.572 | 1.555 . 
1907. ..| 1.563 | 1.541 | 1.555 | 1.550 | 1.524 | 1.513 | 1.513 | 1.513 | 1.504 | 1.495 | 1.548) 1.582 ’ 
1908...) 1.605 | 1.629 | 1.618 | 1.608 | 1.608 | 1.597 | 1.585 | 1.587 | 1.580 | 1.575 | 1.560 | 1.543 
1909...) 1.543 | 1.541 | 1.534 | 1.511 | 1.486 | 1.475 | 1.473 | 1.466 | 1.451 | 1.425 | 1.410 | 1.397 | |. 479 
1910. _.| 1.401 | 1.403 | 1.372 | 1.366 | 1.389 | 1.408 | 1.408 | 1.412 | 1.431 | 1.473 | 1.506 | 1.502 | |. 49 B: 
1911__.| 1.513 | 1.553 | 1.546 | 1.580 | 1.587 | 1.587 | 1.565 | 1.527 | 1.513 | 1.511 | 1.517 | 1.531 | 1.54 
1912...) 1.515 | 1.499 | 1.481 | 1.435 | 1.429 | 1.449 | 1.451 | 1.435 | 1.418 | 1.412) 1.425 | 1.427 47 
1913. -.) 1,422 | 1.433 | 1.431 | 1.435 | 1.451 | 1.449 | 1.439 | 1.435 | 1.416 | 1.420 | 1.427) 1.447 13 
1914__.| 1.458 | 1.464 | 1.471 | 1.479 | 1.484 | 1. 484 | 1.486 | 1.437 | 1.425 | 1.471 | 1.481 | 1.486 | | 40s 
1915__./ 1,468 | 1.458 | 1.466 | 1.456 | 1.449 | 1.464 | 1.443 | 1. 458 | 1. 464 | 1.425 | 1.395 | 1.351 139 
1916...) 1.299 | 1.274 | 1.244 | 1.224 | 1.212 | 1.206 | 1.199 | 1.175 | 1.151 | 1.098 | 1.027 1.008 | 
1917...| .979 | .957| .929| .876| .829| .820| .813/ .801| .810| .818/ .814| .8i4| s 
1918...| .800) .815 | .791 | .779| .781| .775| .758| .745| .727| .734 734| .734 
1919_..| .744) .770| .762| .752| .739 .737| .709| .693| .709| .706| .692 664 
1920...| .634 | .637 | .631 | .604| .598| .601 | .603 | .620| .644| .693 750 | .829 
1921...| .877 | .953 | .977 | 1.011 1. 040 | 1.071 | 1.071 | 1.070 | 1.071 | 1.063 | 1.062 | 1.076 
1922...) 1.004 | 1.076 | 1.078 | 1.073 | 1.041 | 1.038 | 1.006 | 1.014 | 1.007 | 1.004] .995 | 993 | 1.134 
1923. -.| .980 | .963 | .957 | .962| .981 | .997 | 1.016 | 1.022 | 1.003 | 1.006 | 1.016 | 1.019 94 
1924___| 1.004 | 1.003 | 1.015 | 1.028 | 1.043 | 1.054 | 1.046 | 1.031 | 1.030 | 1.018 | 1.009 | .985 | 1.019 
1925...) .972| .962| .960| .981| .984| :971| ‘959| ‘962| ‘967| :965| 957) | 967 
1926...| .969 | .980 | .994 | .997 | .995 | .996 | 1.005 | 1.009 | 1.003 | 1.006 | 1.016 | 1.021 | 1.00 
1927---| 1.036 | 1.044 | 1.056 | 1.063 | 1.062 | 1.063 | 1,060 | 1.050 | 1.038 | 1.035 | 1.038 | 1.037 | 1 o%s 
1928. _.| 1.037 | 1.044 | 1.047 | 1.035 | 1.026 | 1.034 | 1.027 | 1.025 | 1.014 | 1.034 | LOs4 | 1044) 1.034 
1929. -.| 1.043 | 1.048 | 1.041 | 1.047 | 1.056 | 1.050 | 1.036 | 1.038 | 1.041 | 1.052 | 1.070 | 1.072 | 1.019 
1930. __| 1.081 | 1.094 | 1.109 | 1.111 | 1.126 | 1.152 | 1.185 | 1.186 | 1.185 | 1.205 | 1.230 | 1.256 | 1.157 
1931...) 1.279 | 1.302 | 1.316 | 1.337 | 1.366 | 1.387 | 1.389 | 1.387 | 1.404 | 1.422 | 1.425 | 1.458 | 1.37 
1932___| 1. 486 | 1.503 | 1.515 | 1.527 | 1.553 | 1.565 | 1.550 | 1.534 | 1.531 | 1. 553 | 1.565 | 1. 597 | 1. 543 B: 
1933. .-| 1.639 | 1.672 | 1.661 | 1.655 | 1.595 | 1.538 | 1.451 | 1.439 | 1.412 | 1.404 | 1.405 | 1.412 | 1.517 
1934. ..| 1.385 | 1.359 | 1.357 | 1.364 | 1.357 | 1.340 | 1.337 | 1.309 1. 289 | 1.307 | 1.307 | 1.300 
1935. | 1. 269 | 1.258 | 1.259 | 1.248 | 1.247 | 1.253 | ce A id Bd) LS URS oe 
i | i | | | 
Index Numbers and Purchasing Power of the Wholesale-Price Dollar, by 
Commodity Groups, 1913 to July 1935 
InpEx numbers of wholesale prices and purchasing power of tlie = 


dollar by groups of commodities, by years from 1913 to 1934, inclusive, 
by months, from January 1934 to July 1935, inclusive, and by weeks 
for July 1935 are shown in tables 5 and 6. 
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Table 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
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Table 6.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale Price Dollar by Groups of 


Commodities 


[1926= $1.000} 
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‘ Table 6.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale Price Dollar by Groups 
Commodities—Continued 


[1926 = $1.000] 








— Tex- | Fuel Metals Build-| Chem-|#0use-| wis. | 4) 


Period no Foods |teather| tie | and | Setq)| ing | icals | ofp. | cel | com. 
ucts prod- prod- | light- prod- | ™a.e- and ing lane- | modi- 
nets ucts ing ucts rials | drugs goods | °US ties 





| 





By years—Contd. | 
19: 





_ erage: $0. 664 |$0. 728 |$0. 584 |$0. 607 |$0. 611 |$0. 669 |$0. 666 |$0. 607 |$0. 705 |$0. 597 | $0. H48 
cb ininiindh diittin 1.131 | 1.104} .916 | 1.058 | 1.083 | .851 | 1.027; .870| .885| .916)| |. 025 
EE citi nin chitin 1.066 | 1.142| .956 |} .998 | .932] .972/ 1.028/ .997| .965 | 1.078/| 1.034 
 eeennidgreag 1.014 | 1.079 | .960 898 | 1.028} .915 | .920] .989| .918 | 1.003 |  . 904 
 areG-ere a 1.000 | 1.099 | .985 | .937/ 1.087] .941 | .978/ 1.011 | .953 | 1.068! 1.019 
regres .911 | .998 | .950| .923 | 1036] .969/ .983 | .982| .970] .917!  . 968 

hee ane ir aareere ’ Ll, 1. 000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1. 009 
tlle a acti iia Ll. 1.133 | 1.038 | 1.056 | 1.033 | 1.026 - 1.099 | 1. O48 
dial n dy dla L. 1. 186 | 1.031 | 1.063 | 1.046 | 1.052 | 1. 
1. 1205 | .995 | L Ll. 1. 1. 
Leacilitieninds daitie L. 1. 274 | 1.086 | 1. ‘ L. lL. 
L. 1. 481 | 1. 183 | 1. 1. L. a 
hcitltinin-dinditinis 1. 1.422 | 1.247 | 1. lL ay 1. 
lleenGh Grd ose 1. 1. 1. 1. 1. 1. L 
‘rine Gaines 1. 1. | L. 1. lL 1. 




































M arch lls lias 


sated te 1. )§ 1. 1, Ll. 1.159 | 1,344 | 1. 238 | 1. 481 1. 385 
1. 1. Ll. 1, 1, 1.155 | 1.325 | 1. 235 | 1. 460 1. 359 
oe L 1, 1. 1. 1. 1. 157 | 1.321 | 1. 229 | 1. 443 1. 357 
oe ar Se. L 5, 1. lL. 1. 1.153 | 1.325 | 1. 225 | 1. 439 1. 364 
le ataalaiaa L. i 1.3 Li 1. 1. 145 | 1.326 | 1. 220 | 1. 433 1. 357 
oe ore 1. 1. 1. 1, 1. 1.139 | 1.323 | 1. 220 | 1. 425 1. 340 
‘Te Peet 1, 1, 1, 1. 1. L. 149 | 1.326 | 1.225 | 1.431 | = 1.337 
aaa 1, 1, 1, 1. lL. 1. 166 | 1.321 | 1. 222) 1.425 1. 309 
1. 1, L 1. 1. 1. 168 | 1.307 | 1.222 1.425 1. 289 
ee L 1. 1, 1. 1. 1,174 | 1. 297 | 1.224 | 1.435 1. 307 
November__. 412; 1 lL. 1. 1, 1. 1.176 | 1.300 | 1. 230 | L 416 1. 307 
me December _-_} 1. 389 | 1. 1. a 1, 1, 1.175 | 1. 285 | 1. 232 | 1. 408 | 1. 300 
5: 
January-...- 1. 289 
February._..| 1. 264 | 
| 
| 
| 


. . woe © 
, ie ~~ 2. «CS 
. t.ee . 2. 8 
gu eS me eo 
at me me ee we 
ore« «¢ ¢ = 
ou 2s as 
ee 
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July 6, 1935_.._.- 1. 282 | 1.221 | 1.114 1.435 | 1.335 | 1.167 | 1.179 | 1. 258 | 1.222 | 1.471 | 1. 264 
July 13, 1935... -- 1. 287 | 1.220 | 1.114 | 1.431 | 1.328 | 1. 167 | 1.176 | 1. 258 | 1.222 | 1.475 | 1. 263 
July 20, 1935... .- 1. 295 | 1.220 | 1.114 | 1.433 | 1.328 | 1. 167 | 1.178 | 1. 258 | 1.222 1.479 1. 264 
July 27, 1935. .... 1. 297 | 1. 217 | 1.110 | 1.431 | 1.330 | 1. 167 | 1.175 | 1.276 | 1.221 | 1.481 | 1. 26% 




































Index Numbers and Purchasing Power of the Wholesale-Price Dollar by 
Specified Commodity Groups, 1913 to July 1935 





THE price trend since 1913 is shown in table 7 for the following 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, 
finished products, nonagricultural commodities, and all commodities 
other than farm products and foods. 

In the nonagricultural-commodities group all commodities other 
than those designated as “‘Farm products” have been combined into 
one group. All commodities, with the exception of those included in 
the groups of farm products and foods, have been included in the 
group of ‘All commodities other than farm products and foods.” 
The list of commodities included under the designations of “Raw 
materials”, ‘‘Semimanufactured articles’, and “Finished products” 
is contained in the October 1934 issue of the pamphlet on Wholesale 
Prices. 





















































WHOLESALE PRICES 


Table 7.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups 
of Commodities 


[1926 = 100.0] 
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Table 8 shows the purchasing power of the dollar in terms of the 
special groups of commodities as shown by index numbers contained 
in table 7. The figures are shown by years from 1913 to 1934, in- 
clusive, and by months from January 1934 to July 1935, inclusive. 
The method used in determining the purchasing power of the do lar 
is explained on page 806. 


Table 8.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale-Price Dollar by Special Groups 
of Commodities 


(1926 =$1.000] 
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Table 8.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale-Price Dollar by Special Groups 
of Commodities—Continued 
{1926 =$1.000] 














All | All 
com- . com- 
Semi- Non- modi- Semi- Non- modi- 
manu-| Fin- | 28t!- | tes manu-| Fin- | 98 | ties 
Raw fi i cul- | other Raw : cul- | other 
ac- | ished fac- | ished 
Month mate- tural | than Month mate- tural | than 
; tured | prod- ; tured | prod- 
rials com- | farm rials com- | farm 
arti- | ucts modi d arti- | ucts , — 
cles odi-| prod- cles modi- | prod. 
ties | ucts ties | ucts 
and | and 
foods foods 
1934: 1934—Cont. 
January --__/$1. 560 ($1. 391 |$1. 316 |$1. 333 | $1. 277 November -|$1. 385 |$1. 406 $1. 261 |$1. 287 | $1. 280 
February --}| 1.515 | 1.337 | 1.299 | 1.314 1. 271 December._| 1.368 | 1.408 | 1. 258+) 1. 285 1, 289 
March. -..- 1.517 | 1.346 | 1.295 | 1.312 1. 274 || 1935: 
April. .....} 1. 536 | 1.353 | 1.297 | 1.312 1. 272 January..._| 1.305 | 1.404 | 1.238 | 1. 267 287 
/ ae 1. 536 | 1.357 | 1.285 | 1.305 1, 267 February -.| 1.292 | 1.395 | 1.227 | 1. 259 1. 292 
ee, 1. 486 | 1.372 | 1.279 | 1.300 1. 279 March...-- 1.305 | 1.393 | ¥. 224 | 1.258 1, 294 
July ...._.-| 1.464 | 1.376 | 1.279 | 1.300 1. 276 Sen. sane 1. 290 | 1.383 | 1.215 | 1. 252 1, 295 
August -.-_.| 1.397 | 1.377 | 1. 263 | 1. 285 1. 277 fee 1, 289 | 1.361 | 1.214 | 1.250 1. 289 
September _| 1.353 | 1.393 | 1.248 | 1.276 1. 277 Fame. ....2- 1.309 | 1.353 | 1.217 | 1. 250 1, 282 
October_._.| 1.387 | 1.399 | 1.263 | 1. 289 1, 282 Sl watches 1.319 | 1.374 | 1.220 | 1. 253 1. 282 






































Purchasing Power of the Wholesale-Price Dollar July 1935 


CHANGES in the buying power of the dollar expressed in terms of 
wholesale prices from 1913 to July 1935 are shown in table 3. The 
figures in this table are reciprocals of the index numbers. To illus- 
trate, the index number representing the level of all commodities 
at wholesale in June 1935 with average prices for the year 1926 as 
the base is shown to be 79.4. The reciprocal of this index number 
is 0.01259 which, translated into dollars and cents, becomes $1.259. 
Table 9 shows that the dollar expanded so much in its buying value 
that $1 of 1926 had increased in value to $1.259 in July 1935 in the 
purchase of all commodities at wholesale. 

The purchasing power of the dollar for all groups and subgroups of 
commodities for the current month in comparison with the previous 
month and the corresponding month of last year are given in table 9. 


Table 9.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale-Price Dollar by Groups and 
Subgroups of Commodities 


[1926 =$1.000] 

















| 
Groups and subgroups | July 1935 | June 1935 | July 1934 
| 
All commodities.........-.---.--------------------------222--2--00- | $1. 259 | $1. 253 | $1. 337 
| j f+ 

ETL TES EN a OE: ae TS! ae ee 1. 297 1. 277 | 1. 550 
NL TE, Se Ade Lith dntnaelntc con essesanspibint ve rewsgbaces 1. 277 | 1. 300 | 1. 337 
dad en cnneipalinanecsedemman 1. 208 | 1.179 | 9. 049 
Other farm products. ... ........22...-..----22+----220-520--208- | 1. 372 | 1. 346 1. 418 

P0008... is - - -- seis 92 20 si on - = +325 -- 20 --- 22 oes ee neaisn dense tee- 1, 218 | 1. 208 | 1. 416 
EES EES Sa era ae err ee | 1. 351 1. 340 | 1. 33 
CSOD i on Gilt nin <- Ba Redan on occ ce nttins obntiii- 40-2 85s- | 1. 079 1. 105 | 1. 12% 
ID CIs 5 5 oH da dec es coc caltbqpedtececcebeea 1. 536 1. 456 | 1. 466 
) | SRE ee ars eee ea eee 1. 072 1. 058 1. 57 
SRO EUR rap eee gate Ore ro“ RRR 1. 304 1. 295 1. 550 

py ee ere eee Serge ap ae Te 1. 120 1. 125 1. 159 
NE Rn Soa, Ren asclcunhcien sopeeh 1. 022 1. 028 | 1, 020 
ee ee eee ee ere | 1. 253 | 1, 282 | 1. 502 
BAG Eb ie ot BE6 edo sca dcbcc ccc ewoubsbbsbstinins=<4cbebe 1. 247 1, 242 | 1. 332 
S  ... .aateeentthbendessomseendsannudban 1. 185 | 1. 185 | 1. 152 
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Table 9.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale-Price Dollar by Groups and 
Subgroups of Commodities—Continued 


[1926=$1.000] 








Groups and subgroups July 1935 | June 1935 | July 1934 





425 
. 239 | 
220 | 
- 669 
584 
309 
447 | 
339 
299 
- 036 | 
129 


427 | 
. 239 | 
. 212 | 
. 681 
. 676 
. 323 | 
451 | 
. 348 
. 351 
. 041 | 
.127 | 
109 | 
. 050 | 
. 880 
. 151 
. 068 
. 148 | 
. 056 
. 447 
. 511 | 
.172 
. 121 | 
. 054 
224 . 225 | 
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EG 2 od aE RE ee Se, pees i : 
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1 
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1 
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l 
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1 
l 
1 
l 
1 
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. 264 | . 253 - f 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
l 
1 
1 
2 
l 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
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Woolen and worsted goods 
Other textile products 
pee SS EE eae Se ae 
Anthracite 
Bituminous coal 
Po 


ek et et et Cet et et 


> pent 
—Ne 


os products 
ne. er nebbbnceectonésane a) DOES 
Agricultural implements 
Iron and steel 
Motor vehicles 
Nonferrous metals 
Plumbing and menting 
Building materials 
Brick and tile 


890 
157 
068 
149 
056 
513 | 
453 
174 


054 


Paint and paint materials 
Plumbing and heating 
Structural steel 
Other building materials_- 
Chemicals and drugs 
Chemicals 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fertilizer materials 
Mixed fertilizers 
House-furnishing goods 
EE I RR, SES + O40: RE E-  e t 
Furniture 
Miscellaneous. 
Automobile tires and tubes 
Cattle feed 
Paper and pulp 
Rubber, crude 
Other miscellaneous 
Raw materials 
Semimanufactured articles 
Finished products 
Nonagricultural commodities...................-.--.-..------------ 
All commodities other than farm products and foods 


087 . 087 | 
115 -1ll 
271 . 239 | 
182 . 159 
. 351 . 346 
522 . 522 
458 . 342 
244 | . 242 
190 . 192 
302 | . 297 | 
477 . 462 
. 222 . 222 
. 272 
. 255 
. 000 
248 | 
319 
374 
220 | 
253 


1. 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
] 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

453 1.511 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1.2 
1. : 

282 1.2 


vie ere 8 6 ee ee a =. .6 oe = te ee 





! Data not yet available. 


Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries 


N THE following table the index numbers of wholesale prices of 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor, and those in certain foreign countries, have been brought 
together in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may 
be compared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in 
the original sources from which the information has been drawn, in 
certain cases being the year 1913 or some other pre-war period. 
Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, since, in 
addition to differences in the base periods, and the kind and number 
of articles included, there are important differences in the composi- 
tion of the index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown for the 
years 1926-34, inclusive, and by months since January 1933. 
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Table 10.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and 


Foreign Countries 
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I a iithincelitacsniscisi pwr Australia| Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria | Canada Chile 
or a aa Federal | Ministry | General —_ General 
Computing agency.| of Labor | Census — of Labor | Statis- | pureay | Statis- 
Statistics and ical jand social tical of tical 
Statistics Bureau | welfare | Bureau Statistics Bureau 
1926 11 | june | April 1926 
: 2 une 1926 1913 
Base period. ....---- (100) | (1,000) 1914 (100) (100) (100) (100) 
(100) 
Commodities-_....-- 784 92 47 al ren 5671 (Paper) 
2 a 100. 0 1, 832 123 744 100. 0 | | RE 
0 eee 95. 4 1, 817 133 847 102. 4 eS 
i SS 96.7 1, 792 130 843 109. 8 96.4 195. 5 
eee 95.3 1, 803 130 851 117.0 95. 6 192, 4 
i ae Se ee 86. 4 1, 596 117 744 | 94. 6 86. 6 166. 9 
C—O 73.0 1, 428 108 626 79. 1 72. 1 152, 2 
aaa S eres 64.8 1,411 112 532 70. 3 66. 7 230. 4 
SS 65.9 1, 409 108 501 61.8 67.1 346. 0 
———e EE 74.9 1, 471 110 473 63. 6 71.6 343. 6 
1933 
|, Ee 61.0 1, 344 108 §21 63. 5 63.9 346. 0 
a 59.8 1, 330 106 512 62.5 63. 6 344.7 
OS eee eae 60. 2 1, 333 107 504 61.0 64.4 343. 4 
ln on<ackddibeme< 60. 4 1, 358 107 501 61.5 65. 4 351. 2 
OS ES ee 62.7 1, 406 108 502 62. 1 66.9 357. 6 
SES 65. 0 1, 439 109 507 61.3 67.5 357. 8 
SS 68.9 1, 455 111 506 62.6 70. 5 353. 2 
0 eS 69. 5 1, 464 108 501 60.9 69. 5 355. 8 
September. ----.---- 70.8 1,481 108 496 62.4 68.9 351. 5 
EEE 73:2 1, 445 109 489 61.0 67.9 338. 5 
November..-...----- 7L1 1,414 108 485 62, 1 68. 9 330. 2 
December. .-.-..--.-- 70.8 1, 436 108 484 60. 8 69.0 322. 0 
1934 
OO ES ee 72. 2 1, 456 109 484 59. 1 70. 6 328. 9 
ee 73. 6 1, 452 110 483 62.6 72.1 331. 4 
i (a 73. 7 1, 459 113 478 61.7 72. 1 336. 9 
SSS oe ae 73. 3 1, 471 112 474 61.6 71,1 342. 6 
0 ee ae 73.7 1, 456 110 470 63. 0 71.1 343. 1 
Dl tiieticmhaniine~e md 74.6 1, 463 110 472 64.2 72. 1 351.7 
oT Se ae 74.8 1, 483 110 471 64. 2 72.0 352. 5 
(oP 76. 4 1, 500 110 474 65. 7 72.3 354. 1 
September--.--.----_ 77.6 1, 493 108 470 65. 5 72.0 352. 6 
SE eee 76. 5 1, 493 108 467 66. 2 71.4 344, 2 
November-.......--- 76. 5 1, 470 109 466 64.8 71.2 343. 3 
December. --...-.--- 76.9 | 1, 459 109 468 63.8 71.2 341.8 
1935 
, Ee oe 78.8 1, 459 110 472 64. 5 71.4 346.7 
February ----..--.--- 79. 5 1, 451 109 466 64.3 71.9 340. 3 
SSS ae 79. 4 1, 442 109 464 64. 2 72.0 336. 7 
RR See See lisence ee 109 531 66. 0 72.5 334. 9 
| AES Fe eee | Rees 110 ee oe 72.3 339. 3 
Rt nccallhataGasmeaee DE Beko ctinacinl Tie Sibeveadaadeianensans: ll avenabewns 




















Nationa] 
Tariff 
Commis. 
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1926 


(100 


(Silver) 
1553 





108. § 


106.7 
104. 5 
104, 2 
104. § 
103. 4 
101.7 
100. 4 
100. 3 
99.9 
YS. 4 


07 
Ys. 
96. 
Q4 
4 
95 
97. 
99 
97 
96. 
98. 
99. 


DW WOK 3 OOM Or 


99.4 
99.9 
96.4 
95.9 
95.0 
92.} 








! Revised for commodities since January 1934. 
? Quotations, 154 since January 1932. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in 
Foreign Countries—Continued 
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1900(100) 
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69 
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’ Paper revised. 
4 New gold parity. 
4 Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 
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Table 10.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in 
Foreign Countries—Continued 
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Revision of Index of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage 
Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 


By Faita M. Witirams, Marcaret H. Hoaa, and Ewan Criacue! 
° , , 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has been publishing indexes of 

living costs in the United States since 1919. In April 1933, at 
the request of the Secretary of Labor, the American Statistical Associa- 
tion appointed an advisory committee to study the statistical work 
of the Department.? This committee devoted much time to the 
problems involved in revising the indexes of the cost of goods pur- 
chased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The revision which follows was made 
by the Cost of Living Division of the Bureau of Labor Statistics as a 
result of the joint recommendations of that Division and of the 
advisory committee to the Secretary of Labor. 

When the United States Labor Bureau inaugurated its index of 
food costs in 1903 the investigation ‘‘ had for its object the collection 
of data which would show the extent of the increase or decrease in 
the retail prices of the staple articles of food during the period and 
thus render it possible to determine, approximately at least, the 
changes in cost of living in the several years covered.’’* In the 
period of rapidly increasing prices during and immediately following 
the World War, it became increasingly clear that a measure of changes 
in food costs was not an adequate measure of changes in total living 
costs. Beginning early in 1918, index numbers of changes in the cost 
of the whole range of commodities and services entering into family 





‘ Miss Williams is a member of the staff of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Miss Hogg was a member of 
the staff of the Russell Sage Foundation, up to the time of her death, Aug. 3, 1935, and Mr. Clague, who 
is director of research of the Community Council of Philadelphia, served on the American Statistica! 
Association’s advisory committee to the Secretary of Labor. 

? On Mar. 15, 1933, Secretary Perkins requested ‘‘the appointment of an advisory committee of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association to confer with me and advise me regarding the method, adequacy, usefulness, and 
general program of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the publications of that Bureau.’’ The advisory 
committee appointed in compliance with this request worked in close collaboration with the Committee 
on Government Statistics and Information Services of the American Statistical Association and the Social 
Science Research Council. In November 1933, through the courtesy of the Russell Sage Foundation, the 
affiliated committees secured the services of Miss Margaret Hogg for the purpose of making a detailed analy- 
sis of the statistical problems relating to the measurement of changes in living costs. The plans for revi- 
sion in their final form were approved by all three authors. . 

' U. 8. Bureau of Labor Bul. No. 54 (September 1904), pp. 1129-1163: Cost of Living and Retail Prices: 
in the United States, by G. W. W. Hanger. 
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living were published for certain shipbuilding centers and then fo, 
other industrial cities.‘ 

After some preliminary estimates of changes in living costs through. 
out the United States,’ a table in the form in which it was thereaftey 
maintained was published in the Monthly Labor Review for February 
1921, giving percentage changes in the cost of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel and light, furniture and furnishings, miscellaneous items, and 
all items purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in the 
United States. 

These indexes were weighted by the quantities of goods purchased 
annually by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in the period 
1917-19, as shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ investigation of 
family expenditures at that time. This investigation stiil furnishes 
the most recent comprehensive data on the subject, and on that 
account the consumption weights used in the series of revised index 
numbers presented hereafter continue to represent goods purchased 
annually by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 1917-19. A 
new study of family expenditures is now under way which will pro- 
vide weights reflecting more completely present-day consumption. 
Pending a basic change in consumption weights, three methodological 
changes have been incorporated in the indexes. 

These changes are as follows: (1) The weights used in calculating 
food-cost indexes have been modified, and from January 1935 on- 
ward, a much larger number of food prices than were used previously 
have been included in these indexes. (2) A change has been made in 
the method of combining the group indexes of the cost of food, cloth- 
ing, rent, fuel and light, house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous 
items, to obtain the index of the cost of all items for each city. (3) 
The composite index of living costs for the larger cities of the United 
States is now calculated as a weighted average of costs for 32 separate 
cities. The city weights used in the revised index represent the 
population of the metropolitan areas where retail prices are collected, 
and also of adjacent large urban centers in which it is believed that 
prices move in a fashion similar to that observed where prices are 


gathered. 
Revision of Food-Cost Indexes 


Berore January 1921, the indexes of food costs published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics were based on prices of 22 foods. Since 
that date these indexes have included 42 foods, weighted by the 
average quantities of these particular foods purchased annually by 
8,531 families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in the period 





4 The first of these indexes gave changes in living costs in Philadelphia from 1914 to 1917 (Monthly Labor 
Review, March 1918, p. 112). This index was later revised. 

’ Monthly Labor Review, October 1919, pp. 1-8: Summary of Increased Cost of Living, July 1914 to 
_June 1919, by Hugh 8. Hanna. 
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1917-19, in the 51 cities from which the Bureau obtains retail food 
prices Regional weights were used in this computation, representing 
aver age purchases in the cities where prices are secured in the North 
Atlantic, South Atlantic, North Central, South Central, and Western 
areas and in the entire United States.® 

An examination of detailed figures on average quantities of food 
purchased in different cities in 1917-19 shows much diversity in food 
consumption from city to city. It was therefore decided that, inso- 
far as adequate figures were available, revised weights should be 
computed for the food-cost index for each city in which prices are 
secured, based on the food-purchasing habits of that city. In many 
cases the differences in food consumption shown by the expenditure 
data reflect what is known of differences caused by size of city, 
region, nationality background, and income level in these cities. 
In other cases it seems likely that the differences are due to the small 
sample obtained. Ketail food prices are currently collected in a few 
cities which were not included in the consumption study of 1917-19. 
When the sample was small, or when there were no consumption 
weights for a city, data from two or more communities have been 
combined to secure more representative weights. 

Table 6 (see page 833) shows the data used in revising the weights 
for individual cities. The change in method may be illustrated 
for New England. Formerly food prices in all New England cities 
were weighted alike on the basis of purchases in “ North Atlantic” 
‘New England and Middle Atlantic) cities. Three different sets of 
weights are now used for New England alone. Boston retail food 
prices are weighted by the average quantities of various foods pur- 
chased by 407 Boston families in 1917-19. In Bridgeport, Providence, 
and Fall River, where retail food prices are secured, figures on 
food purchases are available for only 143, 158, and 158 families 
respectively. These samples are assumed to be too small to yield 
averages showing reliable differences. Quantities purchased in 
these three cities, together with the purchases by 109 families in 
Lawrence, where retail prices are not collected, have been averaged. 
This set of food weights has been applied to prices for Bridgeport, 
Providence, and Fall River, and also to New Haven prices for which 
no consumption data are available. Finally, a distinctive consump- 
tion pattern appears to be reflected in the 1917-19 food purchases of 
97 families in Portland, Maine, and of 112 families in Manchester, 
\. H., and for these two cities a single set of weights is used. 

Analysis shows that the method of weighting the prices by the 
quantities purchased of the specific foods for which prices are secured 
has given an inadequate representation to the price movements of 
meats, fruits, and vegetables, and has overweighted those of dairy 


‘Monthly Labor Review, March 1921, p. 25. 
10754—35——19 
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products, cereals, and eggs. Purchases of fruits and vegetables are 
widely scattered among many different items and it is particularly 
difficult to price enough kinds to give the group a proper weighting jp 
the total. The number of fruits and vegetables for which prices 
were obtained was gradually increased during the year 1934, thus 
making the problem easier to meet from January 1935 onward, byj 
leaving it unsolved for earlier years. Furthermore, an_ increase 
in the number of commodities priced would never entirely solye 
the problem of balanced weighting for the entire index as long as the 
prices secured were weighted only by the purchases of the specific 
foods priced, unless all commodities purchased were priced. 

It was therefore decided to revise the entire method of weighting 
the food-cost index, by grouping the data on food expenditures, 
bringing together the amounts spent for foods considered to move 
similarly in price, and to weight the prices of a given group of foods 
not by expenditures for the specific foods priced, but by expenditures 
for the entire group. For example, only three vegetables were priced 
from 1919 to 1934—potatoes, onions, and cabbage. At present, 
prices are secured for these three and also for sweetpotatoes, green 
beans, carrots, celery, lettuce, and spinach—a list sufficiently com- 
prehensive to reflect the price movement of fresh vegetables generally. 
Data on quantities purchased in 1917-19 are available, however, with: 
reference to an even longer list of items, including, in addition to the 
vegetables already named, sauerkraut, peas, beets, turnips, and 
unspecified fresh vegetables. Cabbage prices are now weighted, not 
only by the quantity of cabbage purchased, but also by an appropriate 
allowance for expenditures for sauerkraut, and carrot prices by 
expenditures for carrots, beets, and turnips. 

To accomplish this reweighting, detailed food-expenditure figures 
were needed. Unfortunately the 1917-19 data on purchases of 
individual foods are available only in terms of quantities, not of 
expenditures. Total food expenditures were calculated from. the 
original data and published by cities and income groups, but detailed 
figures on amounts spent for the various separate foods by the 12,(6 
families studied in this investigation were not summarized when 
figures on the average quantities purchased were calculated and 
published in 1919. A return to the original schedules would have 
entailed an enormous amount of work. 

It was found, however, that average expenditures for the various 
foods could be estimated with reasonable accuracy by applying to the 
quantity figures for each food appropriate average food prices derived 
from a 1917-19 study made by the Office of Home Economics of thie 
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United States Department of Agriculture.’ When these estimated 
expenditures for separate foods are aggregated, they yield an estimated 
average total expenditure for food by families throughout the United 
States of $517.94, as compared with the average of $548.51 shown 
by the 1917-19 investigation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
figure calculated from the Bureau of Home Economics’ prices is lower, 
in part because a large proportion of the Bureau of Home Economics’ 
data came from the last 4 months of 1917, when prices were lower than 
they were later on. More small cities were represented in the 
Bureau of Home Economics’ study than in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ study, although data were collected in New York, Chicago, 


' and other large cities in both investigations. 


The prices from the Office of Home Economics’ investigation were 


; used in preparing the detailed estimates of food expenditures needed, 


on the assumption that the relationships between the prices paid for 
foods of different kinds by the families studied by the Office of Home 
Economics in 1917-19 were similar to the relationships between the 
prices paid by the families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers 
studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics at the same period. The 
difference between the calculated figures for average expenditures for 
all foods in each city and the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ total for 
actual average food expenditures was proportionately distributed 
over the various separate food-expenditure items to give the proper 
weight to all foods. The estimated expenditure figures thus secured 
for specific foods have been used to compute quantity weights for 
food-cost indexes in the following way: 

As was stated above, foods have been grouped according to similar- 
ity in price fluctuation, using estimates secured from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The method of grouping 
the expenditure data and relating them to the retail prices included in 
the indexes in the period from 1919 through 1934, and from January 
1935 on, is shown in table 7 (see page 834). Due to the larger 
number of foods quoted since January 1935 the groupings are more 
satisfactory since that date. 

Quantity weights for the foods priced from 1919 through 1934, and 
from January 1935 onward, were computed by dividing the expendi- 
ture weight assigned to a given food by the average price of that food 
in 1917-19, as shown by the Office of Home Economics’ study. For 
example, the expenditure weight assigned to round steak in Buffalo 
was $19.55, the average price in 1917-19 was 37 cents per pound, and 

' These prices were secured from an unpublished report on the food expenditures of 200 moderate-income 
families in 147 cities, based on data secured by the Office of Home Economics and analyzed by the Bureau 
of Home Economies, which succeeded the Office of Home Economics July 1, 1923. The study included 


(uantity purchased and amount spent for about 300 foods. 
*U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 357, p. 5. 
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the quantity weight computed on this basis was 52.8 pounds. Typ 
quantity weights so obtained were multiplied by Bureau of Labo; 
Statistics’ prices in March 1919. The total food expenditure com. 
puted by this method was then compared with a total computed by 
applying the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ food-cost index for March 
1919 to average actual food expenditures of wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers as shown by the investigation of 1917-19. The 
two aggregates differed somewhat because of differences between the 
average price for the United States by which the quantity weiclts 
had been computed and the prices for individual cities. This prob- 
lem was met by distributing the difference proportionately over the 
various food expenditure items, so that each food would be properly 
weighted and the total would represent accurately expenditures fo; 
all foods. For example, the weights representing average quantities 
of food purchased in Buffalo multiplied by March 1919 prices in that 
city showed a total of $559.01. Actual average food expenditures in 
Buffalo in 1917-19 brought up to the March 1919 price level by the 
food-cost index amounted to $530.71, a figure 5 percent lower than 
the newly computed figure. Each of the newly computed weights 
was therefore reduced by 5 percent. 

The effect of the change in the method of weighting the index is 
shown in table 1. 


Table 1.—Estimated Distribution of Food Expenditures by Wage Earners 
and Lower-Salaried Workers in 1917-19 








Percentage distribution based on 


Prices of 42 Prices of 4 
foods as of foods as 
Mar. 15, 1919, | Mar. 15. 
and quantities and weight 
: ; of these 42 derived fron 
= ae pee foods pur- | annual expen- 
ally 1917-19! chased annu- | ditures for al 
‘4% ally 1917-192 | foods 1917-194 


Prices of 126 
foods (average 
1917-19) and 
quantities of 


Group 





| 











tl dial seals dhcrchteds aaiaeksle mind be cieliyS inks dine mainangics 20. 0 20. 3 17,8 

i itdiitieesdniinactoseupnatninntaeaetgbict= stheiel 26.0 22.9 | 26.7 

EEE IES AR EE ape 18. 6 25. 6 | 

TE onnaubecccunashaacdbacnaterssucececassesccesee- 5. 6 6.7 | 

NG GH WIIIIIID, noch nnn sdcacecucetsdcnescaces / 18,1 11.0 

ET EET SR a “ 4.1 5.2 

NS octinnamentinbabhdbdnndpuiigaaenbehdbtods 7.6 | 8.3 
Se ee ee a ae ee 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 





! Based on the 126 items for which prices and quantities were available. 
? Prices and quantities for 42 specific foods were used. 
* The 126 specific items were allocated to the 42 items for which prices were available. 


The difference between the percentage distribution given in column 
1 and column 2 is due in part to differences between average prices in 
1917—19 and prices in March 1919, but in greater part to the fact that 
in the computations on which column 2 is based, the 42 food prices 





* The average of the indexes for December 1917 and December 1918 were used to represent this perio’. 
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for March 1919 were weighted by purchases of these particular foods 
only. The distribution given in column 3 corresponds in general to 
column 1. The differences are due to price changes from the time 
the family-expenditure study began to the spring of 1919. Insofar as 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ prices for vegetables and fruits are avail- 
able throughout the period they show that prices for foods of this type 
were lower in March 1919 than on the average from August 1917 to 
February 1919. Prices for cereals and bakery products were the 
sume in March 1919 as the average for the 1917-19 period. Meat 
prices were on the average slightly higher in March 1919 than in the 
preceding 19 months, and the prices of dairy products very much 
higher. The cost of the dairy products priced at that time was 14.7 
percent higher in March 1919 than on the average during the period 
covered by the expenditure study of 1917-19. 


Method of Combiriing Group Indexes into Indexes Showing Changes in Cost 
of All Goods 


THERE are no comprehensive figures showing distribution of 
family expenditures in 1913 (the base period of the United States 
index) or in the years immediately preceding 1913, the last previous 
investigation of wage-earners’ family expenditures having been made 
in 1904. 

Up to the present time the index showing changes in the cost of 
“all items’’ has been computed by weighting the percentage change 
from the base period for food, clothing, rent, fuel and light, house- 
furnishing goods, and miscellaneous items by the percentages which 
these groups represented in the total expenditures of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers in 1917-19. The weighted percentage 
change was added algebraically to 100 to give the cost-of-living 
index. This method gives the same results as weighting the group 
indexes by these percentages of total expenditure. 

An article published in 1931 pointed out that the extreme and 
uneven price changes which occurred between 1913 and 1917-19 
made the percentage distribution of expenditures in the latter period 
inapplicable for weighting an index using 1913 costs as a base.'° In 
the period from 1913 to 1919 the cost of house-furnishing goods, 
clothing, food, and miscellaneous items increased much more rapidly 
than rent or fuel and light costs. 

The table following illustrates the difference between actual dis- 
tribution of annual expenditures in 1917-19, and the distribution of 
the cost of equivalent goods purchased in 1913, the base period for 
the index for the United States. 


“ Journal of the American Statistical Association, March 1931, p. 52: A Distortion in the Cost of Living 
Index, by Margaret H. Hogg. 
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Table 2.—Percentage Distribution of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners 
and Lower-Salaried Workers in the United States 

















Percentage distribution of eo; 
of goods purchased in— 
Group of goods FSR UR Dk ton? FS L ; 
1913! 1917-192 
Oe ee a ee ee ne eT eee 34.8 | 38 
tga eee titi elliot ~ ills I ty it in titan Fu utr Ma 13.7 16. 
Rent i ee 21. 2 } 3. 4 
alien cel on ie eesdinmsianas ne ncutebekdinnantinakmensiona’ 5. 6 | f 
House-furnishing goods-.--...............-...-.-- seubhnpiliginanambbioans 4.0 | 
reste cnnuntosusn.0ncn cenneskanseuhinisecténeregenes 20. 7 | 
am sities ella AR et Ds ere HA cod Atel. =e 100. 0 | 100.1 





1 Computed from expenditures shown by the investigation of 1917-19 and changes in costs between 19) 
and the time of that investigation. 


? As previously used in weighting the cost-of living indexes. 


The method to be used hereafter by the Bureau involves the com- 
putation of dollar aggregates for each date for which the indexes are 
calculated. These aggregates are based again on group expenditures 
for 1917-19 and the group indexes of the cost of goods at retail. Group 
expenditures so computed are added together. From these total- 
expenditure figures the all-items indexes are calculated, as in table 4. 
This method has been adopted to simplify the calculation of the all- 
items indexes for the United States, since some of the indexes for the 
32 cities were based on costs in 1914, and some on costs in 1917. 

Two methods may be used to compute an index of changes in the 
cost of all goods purchased. Each takes account of the fact that the 
cost-of-living index is based on the concept of pricing fixed quantities 
of goods from time to time, and also that the percentage distribution 
of such expenditures must vary significantly during a period of wn- 
equal change in prices of food and rent, or clothing and fuel. On 
inspection, the methods appear quite different, although they produce 
identical results. The conventional approach is illustrated in table 3. 
The weights represent the computed percentage distribution of 
expenditures in 1913 as shown in table 2, and are applied to the group 
indexes for food, clothing, rent, fuel and light, house-furnishing goods, 
and miscellaneous items. The group indexes from 1913 through 1917 
are the same as those heretofore published, and are those used in con- 
verting 1917-19 expenditures into 1913 expenditures for the purpose 
of securing revised weighting for the group indexes. The indexes for 
all items are derived by multiplying the group indexes by the per- 
centage weights. 
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Table 3.—Index Numbers of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and 
Lower-Salaried Workers in the United States 








Lid Aver- |Decem-| Decem-| Decem-| Decem- Aver- 
ber ber ber ber 


Group of goods “ age, ane, 
wane 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 1917-19! 





_—_—_ 


100.0} 105.0} 105.0 . 157. 0 172. 2 
Clothing 2 . 100.0 | 101.0] 104.7 149. 1 181. 3 
Rent 100.0} 100.0} 101.5 .3 | 100.1 102.7 
Fuel and light . 100.0} 101.0| 1010 124. 1 ‘ 135. 0 
House-furnishing goods . 100.0 | 104.0); 110.6 ; 150. 6 . 177.8 
Miscellaneous goods ’ 100.0 | 103.0) 107.4 ’ 140. 5 151.9 


All items..-....--.-.--.--.-.-| 100.0] 100.0] 102.7] 104.7 .6| 1383) 152. 6 





























—_— 


| Average of December 1917 and December 1918. 





Hereafter in the computation of the all-items indexes, percentage 
changes in the cost of each group of items in a given city will be applied 
to dollar aggregates based on average actual expenditures in that city 
in 1917-19. This procedure is necessitated by the fact that the index 
must be computed currently by the link-relative method, because of 
constant changes in the form in which consumer goods are offered for 
sale. 

It has been decided that hereafter the revised indexes will be con- 
verted to 1923-25 base to facilitate comparisons with other indexes 
for which this base is used. 


Table 4.—Computed Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower- 
Salaried Workers, 1913 to 1917-19 








Computed cost of equivalent goods 
} 
Average | | | | Average 1913 
expend- 
itures || Decem- | Decem- | Decem- Decem-| Decem- 
1917-19 ber | be ber ber | ber | Per- 
1918 1916 1915 centage 
Cost | distri- 
bution 





Group of goods 





1914 | 
| 
| 





| 
} 
| 


172. 2 5 $613. 55 $412. 74 |$343. 95 |$343. 95 |$327. 57 
181.3 4 274. 66 > 154. 42 | 134.73 | 129.97 | 128. 68 
102.7 . 209. 87 ; 203. 83 | 202.24 | 199.25 | 199. 25 
Fuel and light..........| 135.0 . 77. 49 ‘ 57.55 | 53.62) 53.62) 53.09 
House-furnishing goods_| 177.8 . 76, 62 47.76 |. 41.33 | 38.86 | 37.37 
Miscellaneous goods....| 151.9 | 296.21 | 318.48 . 220.91 | 209.41 | 200.83 | 194. 98 


All items.........| 152.6 |1, 436. 18 |1, 570. 67 1, 097. 21 | 985. 28 | 966.48 | 940.94 
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' Average December 1917 and December 1918 indexes used to represent period July 1917-February 
ree = mg A the — data covered practically the year 1918. (See Bureau of Labor Sta- 
cs . No. 357, p. 1. 
? Average of actual expenditures in the 32 cities where retail prices were collected, July 1917-February 
1919, as shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ - tiny ay = weighted by population of the given metro- 
Politan areas and adjacent metropolitan areas, as shown in table J 
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Combination of Indexes for Individual Cities into Composite Index for Large; 
Cities of the United States 


HERETOFORE one method has been used for combining the food-cos; 
indexes for individual cities into a food-cost index for the larger citips 
of the United States, and an entirely different method for securing 
such indexes for the cost of other items. Retail food prices are secre) 
in 51 cities, the number of quotations varying roughly with the popula. 
tion of the given city. It has been customary, after weighting {0 
each city the chain-store and independent-store prices, to averag: 
without further weighting all the quotations secured for each foo( 
priced and to multiply these average prices by weights representing 
average quantities purchased in the United States. Retail prices on 
items other than food are secured in 32 cities. Group indexes for items 
other than food were computed for the United States by combining 
aggregates for 32 cities and comparing the aggregates for one date 
with those for another. 

It was decided that the result would more accurately represent the 
price situation in the larger cities of the United States if aggregate 
costs for each group of items for each city were weighted according 
to the population, not only of the metropolitan areas where the retail- 
price information is collected, but also of adjacent metropolitan areas 
where prices are considered to move in a similar fashion. Since the 
base period for these indexes is hereafter to be 1923-25, weights have 
been prepared which represent the average population in 1920 and 
1930 of areas classified as metropolitan by the census in 1930, and of 
cities over 50,000 in the same region, but not within any metro- 
politan area. Table 8 (see page 836) shows the grouping of cities 
used in computing population weights for combining the food-cost 
indexes for 51 cities, and other group indexes for 32 of the cities, 
into composite group indexes for the larger cities of the United 
States. The accompanying map shows the location of these cities. 
Since food prices are secured in 51 cities and other prices in but 32 
cities, the weights assigned to the prices of a given city for purposes 
of the food-cost index often differ from the weight assigned for other 
group indexes. For example, costs in Boston are weighted as 10.7 
percent of the total sample in computing composite clothing costs 
for the larger cities of the United States. For food, this weight is 
distributed over Boston, Providence, Fall River, Bridgeport, and 
New Haven. 

There is little comparative information on price movements in 
large and small towns. The weighting system adopted is based on 
the conservative assumption that the prices collected in a given large 
city are representative of prices in the surrounding metropolitan area 
and also of nearby cities with a population of over 50,000. It is not 
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assumed that changes in price in a large city are necessarily repre. 
sentative of changes in smaller nearby cities; i. e., cities with 
population under 50,000. 

The one study on the subject made by the Bureau of Labor St. 
tistics tends to show that this limitation is unnecessary. Comput. 
tions of indexes of the cost of goods purchased by cotton-textile 
workers in small cities in Virginia, North Carolina, South Caroling. 
Georgia, and Alabama in June 1933 and October 1934 showed that 
prices in 10 small cities moved in very much the same way over this 
16-month period as prices for Norfolk, Birmingham, Mobile, and 
Savannah in the same period, when the same weights were used 
for both indexes. ; 

However, the comparison covered such a short period in such 
restricted region that it cannot be taken as proof that living costs in 
large and small communities would regularly move together. There- 
fore, it seems advisable to restrict the population weights used in the 
combined group indexes to those of cities over 50,000. 





Conclusion 


Tue effect on the index of the methodological changes just described 

is shown in the accompanying graph. The index of food costs is 
very much higher at the peak than the index previously constructed. 
At that time, June 1920, the index was based on changes in the prices 
of only 22 articles. Forty-two articles are now included in the index 
for that date and for all dates from then on and prior to 1935. For 
the most part, however, the revised index of food costs parallels the 
course of the old index. It shows a smoother movement in 1934 
than the index previously published. 

The effect of the new method of constructing the all-items index 
is to decrease the influence of food in the index and to increase the 
influence of other items, particularly of rent. This accounts for the 
crossing of the index lines, shown on the graph. For 1921, when 
the cost of food was declining, the revised index shows less drop, and 
so reaches a higher level, relative to 1913, than it would have 
reached had the weighting previously employed been used. In 1933, 
when food costs were increasing, the new index showed less rise, and 
so recrossed the old index line, resuming a lower level, relative 
to 1913. 

The revised index shows an increase of 1.9 percent in the 4-month 
period from November 1934 to March 1935. The increase reflects 
advances in the cost of all groups of items with the exception of rent. 

Table 5 shows revised indexes of changes in the average cost of 
goods purchased by the families of wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in the large cities of the United States combined, by groups 
of items, from 1913 to March 1935. 
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Table 5.—Indexes of the Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower. 


Salaried Workers in the Larger Cities of the United States, Combined, 1913 
to March 1935 














Index numbers (1913 =100) 

















Date | Fuel and House- | h , 
|Allitems| Food | Clothing; Rent "i try furnish- | ) Tiscel- 
Baa ing goods | "ou 
rr RO oR PRR Ce aE: 
Average, 1913........_..._..._- | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0} 100.0 10 
December 1914........_._____.. 102.7) 105.0} 101.0] 100.0} 101.0 104. 0 0 
December 1915_______.- 33% 104.7 105. 0 | 104.7 | 101. 5 | 101.0 110. 6 107 
December 1916. - 116.6 | 126.0 | 120.0 | 102. 3 | 108. 4 127.8 113 
December 1917. __.____-- 138.3 157.0 | 149.1 | 100. 1 124.1 150. 6 140 
December 1918__._ _____-- 166. 9 187.3 213.4 105. 3 146.0 205. 0 163 
eee 171.1 185.9 | 231.1 109. 6 144. 2 “218. 0 16s 
December 1919- et eee “ 191.4 200. 4 | 286. 3 119.0 153. 1 257.8 185. 4 
EE EN 211.3 231.6 | 302.6 129. 2 169. 3 287. 2 197.8 
December 1920... _......_..._- 195. 6 183.3 | 271.1 142. 5 192. 0 278.3 205.8 
| SE RR 179. 1 151.8 | 233. 0 150.9 | 182. 2 239.7 | 205. § 
September 1921._......______ 177. 2 161.7 | 201. 3 151.9 | 181.6 216.3 204. 4 
December 1921____. bewisgele 174.8 157.9 192. 5 | 154. 4 183.4 | 210. 5 203, 4 
TT SHE 168.8 148. 1 | 183.8 | 154. 1 178. 1 | 199. 1 200 
 — [ST ee 169. 0 151.5 180, 3 154. 6 177. 2 | 195. 5 198, 4 
September 1922._...._. eee 168.0 | 147.9 178. 2 | 154.9 | 186. 6 195. 8 197.9 
| 2a 170.3 153. 2 178. 4 156. 0 189. 0 201.8 97 
(Saas ; 170. 0 149.9 181.0 156.8 187.7 211.0 197 
June 1923._...__..._. 7 secre 171.8 154. 0 181.4 158. 4 182.7 215.5 197 
September 1923 Pa 174. 5 159. 4 182.9 | 159.9 | 184. 8 215.7 198. ¢ 
mber 1923 J 174. 7 157.7 | 182.8 162. 3 187. 2 215. 6 0, 4 
March 1924 ; is 172. 5 151.9 182. 2 163. 2 185. 0 214.0 198.9 
June 1924__ ie a 172.3 | 152. 1 | 180.6 | 164.9 180. 8 208. 4 99 
September 1924.____- 172.9 154.1 | 178.7 | 165. 1 | 183. 1 206. 7 199 
December 1924 174.3 | 157.7 | 177.5 | 165. 6 184.3 207. 7 199 
June 1925___._____- 176.7 165. 1 | 176.9 | 165. 1 181.4 205. 2 201 
December 1925 181.3 176. 1 175.8 165. 0 196. 0 205. 0 201 
June 1926________ 178.7| 1726] 174.2 163. 5 185. 2 200. 9 201 
December 1926 178.3 171.3 172.7 162.8 191. 4 198. 6 202 
June 1927_ 177.7 172. 2 171.0 | 161.1 184.8 195.8 | 202 
December 1927... _. 175. 1 165. 8 168.7 | 159. 4 187.0 195. 0 203.7 
June 1928_. 172.9 162. 4 168. 4 157.2 181.6 191.0 203 
December 1928 ce + 173.3 163.6 | 167. 4 155. 5 185. 3 189.8 208 
June 1929... ___ sane 172.8 164.3 166. 6 153.5 180. 2 189. 1 205. 4 
December 1929_- eS THE 173.7 167. 5 | 165. 6 151.9 184. 2 188. 4 204 
June 1930_____- Se 170. 3 160. 4 164. 3 149.8 178.1 | 186. 1 206, § 
December 1930 TE Ape? | 163.6 145.9 158.1] 146.7) 1822) 1784 204 
June 1931___- RES 153.9 127.7 | 149. 7 | 142.1 | 174. 2 | 166, 2 0 
December 1931....... ....___. 148. 4 120.8 139. 3 136. 6 177.0 156. 9 203.1 
= a aE AE Ra Bal 138.9 107. 2 131.9 | 127.8 165. 0 143.4 | 200, 2 
December 1932......-....__.- ‘ 133. 5 102. 6 | 124. 7 118.3 | 166.9 137. 5 | 197 
RS ae 129.8 102. 8 122.8 | 108. 7 157.8 137.8 | 192 
TRAD 134. 6 110.0 | 136.7 | 104. 0 167.3 154.1 | 193 
June 1934._....___. B.S Be 136. 5 | 116.1 139.8 102. 1 162. 9 157.2 | 192 
November 1934_....._...._.._.| 137.8 | 119.1 139.7 | 102. 0 165. 4 158.3 | 192 
Pa iicdnecnannaccapess | 140.4 | 126.3 139.9} 101.8 165.9 | 159.4 | 193 
| 











For 19 cities data are available back to December 1914 and for 13 
cities back to 1917. Revised indexes for separate cities will be pub- 
lished in a forthcoming pamphlet. 
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are obtained 


New England: 
Boston_-_-. 
Bridgeport 
a Se 
NS oe awarded de nebe suit 
New Haven. .--.---- 


Portland, Maine_. Se 


Providence - - - 
Middle Atlantic: 
pint anans chy dich obit 
ee Jets dined «iste, 
New York 
Philadelphia_- 
————— 1 
Rochester -_- 
Scranton... ialaiction 
East North (¢ Yentral: 
Chicago-. 
Cincinnati_ : 
Cleveland. 
Columbus. 
Detroit _ . ae asthenia 
Indianapolis.......-.-..-- 


Milwaukee 
Peoria 


Springfield, Il]_...--- 

West North Central: 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Omaha. _. " : 
RE 
St. Paul 

South Atlantic: 
Atlanta. 
Baltimore _- 
Charleston, s. C. 
Jaeksonville_ _ — i 
Ds iss > wawbape 
2 aes aie 
Savannah....--._- 
Washington. __. 

East South Central: 
Birmingham._......_.-- 
Louisville___.._-- ak ee 
Memphis._........__. 
Mobile- ; 

West South Central: 

Dallas_ 
Houston bisa 
Little Rock- 
New Orleans._- 

Mountain: 

Butte__ 
Denver. j 
Salt Lake City. 

Pacific: 
ER > ee 
Portland, Se ee ee 
San Francisco 
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Data Used in Calculating Revised Weights for Indexes of Cost of 
Food Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 





Cities from which data on food purchased were used to 
compute weights 


Boston. 


Reideepart, Fall River, Lawrence, and Providence. __- 
Manchester and Portland, Maine. 
Bridgeport, Fall River, Law rence, and Providence. 


Bu@alo..i.<.<.-<.. 
— and New York ‘City_. ahi 


NR dein gicesakuee~scamis wane 
Syracuse. -_......- 
Ee 


Chicago... _- — 

Cincinnati, Columbus, and Louisville.___- 

RS eS 

Cincinnati, Columbus, and Louisville. 

Detroit. and Grand Rapids. RRS 

Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, Moline, ‘Rock Island, and 
Davenport. 

Milwaukee._.-_- 

Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, “Moline, 


and 
” ~ enport. 


Rock Island, 


ieanene it. EA a 
EE ee eee : 
| St. Louis. 





| Baltimore_.._._. 


“Gaia: ek Jacksonville, and Savannah. 


RN hited ti Sw ddddaacod’ 
Cincinnati, Columbus, and Louisv ille 
Memphis and Little Rock. .-___- 
Mobile___- Fes 


Dallas, El Paso, and Houston___.--- 


do 
Memphis and Little Rock. 
New Orleans-_---- 


Portland, Oreg., Seattle, and Spokane 
San Rrancisoo 





I Ne ee. « iiscinpenigpncruhineoniiaianmerutinrcith Leak 








Number 
of fami- 


lies from 
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\data were 
obtained 
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Table 7.—Method of Grouping Food-Expenditure Data Calculated from Quan- 
tities of Food Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in 
1917-19, to Secure Weights for Food Prices 








Foods priced, 1919-34 


Foods for which amounts purchased 
in 1917-19 are available 


Foods priced, January 1435 
onward 





Weighted average of 5 preceding 
prices. 


RE iin nnnddnegecdscandll : 


Bacon, sliced _ - 


Ham, sliced_._.. Nivetnadieadbbadeae 


Weighted average of pork prices - - - 


ere ee 


Weighted average of all meat 
prices. 


Roasting chickens----..-.--.....-.-- 


Salmon, canned, red_.........._-. 


By Ci insccnncassestnoktnccasen 


Milk, evaporated................. 
St” FE I SE eS 


Cheese, American..... ..........- 


Weighted av of ces of 
products listed above. 


Flour, white, wheat__............. 


ES a ee 


Beef: 
Steak, 24 purchases.............._- 
Steak, 44 purchases...._........-- 
Roast, 24 purchases___...._.....-- 
ig 0 eae 
te 


Pork: 
Fresh, 44 purchases. ............-- 
Fresh, 4% purchases. .............. 
Salt, bacon_._........ Sitenadihnens 
SO See 
Salt, side, pickled_................ 
Salt, ham and shoulder, 4 pur- 
chases. , 
Salt, ham and shoulder, % pur- 


chases. 
Salt, ham and shoulder, 4 pur- 


— SSC - Ci eC —_- —— 


Stew, 24 purchases_..............- 
Stew, 36 purchases. ............... 


eee MOOS, GOON | ew bdvnccucecces 
Other meat, not canned_.........._.. 
Poultry: 


ee 
ZO 
AE 
Dn 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


Salmon, canned, 4 purchases. ._- -- 
Salmon, canned, 34 purchases__-_._.. 
RSE ™ “I 
IN sink nch sith in nits hstlblbiasi tibonricenisi ieee 
ON 
Ceeer SUSOE.. . cetbkddvdiccccnen: 
Milk and milk products: 
Milk, not skimmed-.-...-........._- 


————— LT 
° S Ob 
g 
E 
=] 

a 
E 


Milk, condensed or evaporated _._. 
ES ie Ee eT ee 


o 
E 
5 
A 
8 
>) 


Lard..... ee a ee 
Lard, compound ...._............. 
LaeeG subetsutes.........:......... 

Se a ee 
Other butter substitutes_......___- 


Vegetable, cooking and table oils, 


¥y purchases. 
Vegetable, cooking and table oils, 
purchases. 


Macaroni, spaghetti, and noodles. 
SN I did cncisancnig niet tnialatcamses aids tot 


Hominy or grits.._.............- * 


ee I eS eae } 








Round steak. 
Sirloin steak. 
Chuck roast. 
Rib roast. 
Plate. 


Weighted average of 5 pre. 
ceding prices. 


Veal cutlets. 

Chops. 

Loin roast. . 
Bacon, sliced and strip. 


\salt pork. 


Ham, sliced. 
Ham, whole. 


Ham, picnic, smoked. 


Weighted average of pork 
prices. 

Rib chops. 

Leg 


Breast. 
Chuck or shoulder. 
Beef liver 


Weighted average of all meat 
prices. 


}Roasting chickens. 


Salmon, canned, red. 
Salmon, canned, pink. 


Weighted average of 2 pre- 
ceding prices. 


jaan, fresh, grade A, de- 


livered. 


Cream. 
Milk, evaporated. 
Butter. 


}Cheese, American. 


Weighted average of prices 
of dairy products listed 
above. 


Lard, pure. 
Lard, compound. 
Vegetable lard substitute. 


} Oleomargarine 


Salad oil. 
Mayonnaise. 


Eggs. 


Flour, white, wheat 


Macaroni. 
}Corn meal. 
Hominy grits. 





Whe 
Corn 


Roll 
Rice 


Brea 


Ural 


Ban 
Ora 


Wei 
ba 


Pru 
Rail 
We 

pl 


We 


Cal 
On 
Pot 


We 





meat 


prices 
listed 
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Table 7.—Method of Grouping Food-Expenditure Data Calculated from Quan- 
tities Of Food Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in 
1917-19, to Secure Weights for Food Prices—Continued 








Foods priced, 1919-34 


Foods for which amounts purchased 
in 1917-19 are available 


Foods priced, January 1935 


| 
| 


onward 





Wheat cereal 
Corn flakes. ....-...---- fonts ine. tase 


Rolled oats 


Bread, wheat, white 


Granulated sugar - - -- 


Bananas - - 
Oranges... 


Weighted average of prices of 
bananas and oranges. 


CO a gconnces 
Weighted average of prices of 
prunes and raisins. 


Weighted average of prices of 
canned vegetables. 


RF a a 


Weighted average of prices of | 


cabbage, 
potatoes. 


onions, and white 


prices of 


Weighted average of 
canned vegetables listed above. 


Average price of all other foods. -- 


Cereal foods—Continued. 
Breakfast foods: 


Bakery products: 


Bread, wheat, 8 percent of ‘pur- 
c 
apr = By wheat, 92 percent of pur- 


\ 


Molasses, sirup, and honey, % 
purchases. 
Molasses, sirup, and honey, %4 
urchases. 
\ Jellies, res, and marmalades. 
Fruits, fresh: 





All c ane | 


Fruits, dried: 
, 
Raisins_. 
Peaches_- 
Other dried fruits _. 





Onions. ¥ 
Potatoes, Irish 
Potatoes, sweet and yeams-_-.-..-__-. 
Beans, string.....-.--------..... i 


Lh my ke SE eee 


Spinach and kale 
Other fresh vegetables - - ..--- 





Vegetables, dried: 
Beans 





Wheat cereal. 
Corn flakes. 


} Rolled oats. 


Rice. 


Bread, rye. 
Bread, whole wheat. 


Bread, wheat, white. 





jCake, pound. 
Soda crackers. 


‘}Granulated sugar. 
Molasses. 


Corn sirup. 
Strawberry preserves. 


Bananas. 

Oranges. 

Apples. 

Lemons. 

Weighted average of prices of 
fruits listed above. 


Prunes. 

Raisins. 

Peaches. 

Weighted average of prices 
of prunes, raisins, and 
peaches. 


Canned peaches. 
Canned pineapple. 
| Canned pears. 


jCabbage. 


Onions. 
Potatoes, white. 
Sweet potatoes. 


}Beans, green. 


-. 
; Carrots. 


Celery. 

Lettuce. 

Spinach. 

Weighted average of prices 
of fresh vegetables listed 
above. 


Navy beans. 
Peas, black-eyed. 
Lima beans. 


Beans with pork. 
Corn. 

Peas. 

Tomatoes. 
Asparagus. 
Beans, green. 


Coffee. 
Tea. 
Cocoa, unsweetened. 








- 
t 
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Table 7.—Method of Grouping Food-Expenditure Data Calculated from Quan. 
tities of Food Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers jp 
1917-19, to Secure bilan for Food Prices—Continued 








- . Foods for which amounts purch: ased | Foods priced Januar; 
Foods priced, 1919-34 . 7 "3 eer) 
oods prced, in 1917-19 are available onward 


Miscellaneous foods: 





Chocolate__-__. Chocolate, unsweetened 
Peanut butter ___- .| Peanut butter. 
G anned soup.. | Tomato soup. 
eee es : apioca and sago 
Prices of all other foods__- Gelatine 
Nuts... J Prices of all other foods 
Other foods _ - 
i\ Lunches 


Table 8.—Population Weights Used for Combining Costs of Goods Purchased 
by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in Given Cities into Composite 
Indexes for the United States 





Weights for combining 


Costs of other grou; 


Food costs for cities to for cities to obt 


obtain food index for 























Ti vet ens other group index: 
Metropolitan district ! United States for United State 
Population | Population 
average, | Weight average, Weight 
1920 -30 (percent) 1920-30 | (percent) 
(000) (000) 
North Atlantic 
Boston, Lowell-Lawrence, Haverhill, and Worcester ?. 2, 839 | 5.9 
Providence ®...........-- SS eae eee re 614 1.3 | 
Pall River Ooo ui, 05-secese-~------ 2022-22020 --- 2-20 enon 307 6 | 5, 174 7 
Bridgeport and Waterbury. .__---- quia 330 , 2 
New Haven, Hartford, and Springfield- Holy roke...--_.| 1, 084 23 
Pees 8... .wiitisisenbitscensce « GTS \elieiubaial 70 a | 148 
NE Feet hited pop twceninentunbionsos 7 ‘3 } 
ND BIN BOS iin eatin niknd< ge nn tnincidictatieenees 866 | 1.8 
Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Binghamton, and Albany- 2, 152 { 
NS I EA eT 1, 286 | 2.6 
as act bane olin nienied dabei didi eanbininn 6, 275 13.0 7. 253 
Newark-Elizabeth-Jersey City-Paterson___......____.- 978 | 2.0 } ih 
Philadelphia, Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, Wil- 
mington, Trenton, Atlantic City, mementee: and 
Lancaster, York ? and Harrisburg. ........-...-...-- 3,849 7.9 3, 849 7 
aie n Aetiicvende abi liniais i andimeain 622 Lg 622 
Pittsburgh, Johnstown, Altoona, Charleston and | 
EN Ee I ees fee ool 2, 351 4.9 2, 351 1.9 
RS Oe ee, oe ee 21, 549 44.5 21, 549 4. 5 
South Atlantic 
eee a ab abamupneiativensdceud dows R84 1.8 884 1.8 
WL TOS ccbddbncdcddchapieanccnnctcanse 573 13 573 
Richmond, Roanoke, Durham,? Greensboro,? and 
Winston-Salem PEEP EE ee I SSRI GE eee So 432 .9 432 
Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News-......-.-.----.-- 286 | 6 286 
Atlanta, Augusta,? Macon,? Asheville,: and Charlotte ?_| 532 3 532 
IIIT, £5 ss soins UE Abie + paltieiacnmublirwiscrirningd tratits 103 a \ 213 ’ 
Charleston 2? and Columbia 3_______- ae" 110 a 
Jacksonville, Tampa-St. Petersburg, and Miami-_...__- 340 Ri 340 7 
ee ee A as 3, 260 6.7 3, 260 f 























1 In each case the city first enumerated is that in which prices are obtained. 

? Not classified as a metropolitan district by the census. 

For the purpose of computing the composite food-cost index, the Providence weight is computed on | 
basis of two-thirds of the combined population of the Providence metropolitan district as given b) thi 
census; Fall River weight on the basis of one-third of that population. 


Te 
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Table 8.—Population Weights Used for Combining Costs of Goods Purchased 
by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in Given Cities into Composite 


Indexes for the United States—-Continued 





Weights for combining- 





Food costs for cities to | 


obtain food index for 
Metropolitan district ! United States 
| 


Population 
average, Weight 
1920-30 (percent) 
(000) 


North Central 


Chicago, South Bend, and Rockford oud 1,029 | 
Milwaukee, Racine-Kenosha, and Madison ?.______-_-| 820 
Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, and Terre Haute ?_____.- 557 
Peoria, Davenport,‘ and Cedar Rapids 4 277 
Springfield, 111.5 and Decatur ?_.............- ‘ 167 | 
Cincinnati, Hamilton,? and Huntington-Ashland__-_-- 880 
Louisville and Evansville ee 480 
Columbus, Dayton, and Springfield, Ohio? 2 590 
Detroit, Jackson,? Kalamazoo,? Toledo, Grand Rapids, | 
Flint, Lansing,? and Saginaw 2 2, 557 | 
Cleveland, Akron, Canton, and Youngstown_--------- 1, 881 
St. Louis and Springfield, Mo.*?................-.__- — 1, 232 
Kansas City, Kans.-Kansas City, Mo., Topeka,’ St. 
2 779 
EE ae ee ee a) eres eee ee 5AS 
Minneapolis ®_ _ - 571 
eR  iciin dcnnntivs Miboabilans wieiare ; 341 


 —— 
South Central 


Birmingham, Montgomery,‘ Chattanooga,? Knoxville, 
and Nashville - - an 

Memphis-- 

Little Rock 

Mobile ¢.__- ake eet eee cree ¢ Fee 

Houston, Austin,? Beaumont,? San Antonio, Port | 
Arthur,’ and El Paso 

Dallas, Fort Worth, Waco,? Oklahoma City, Tulsa_---| 

New Orleans and Shreveport ? ; —2 


‘7eetie......- ks dehobde teehee. 
Western 


Denver and Pueblo 2 i 
0 
EL Th 5. 4 bin nhs arbivobdkneesoebewe 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane---_---.------- : 
Portland, Oreg.... —-- eave eae ae Ces 
San Francisco-Oakland, Sacramento, San Jose, and | 
Fresno 2__- , ee od ake 
Los Angeles and San Diego 


se 5 


Grand total | 48, 482 | 


Costs of other groups 
for cities to obtain 
other group indexes 
for United States 





Population 
average, Weight 
1920-30 (percent) 


912 
15, 709 | 


647 
352 


1, 371 





1,780 | 








‘In each case the city first enumerated is that in which prices are obtained. 
? Not classified as a metropolitan district by the census. 





48, 482 





‘ For the purpose of computing the composite food-cost index, the Peoria weight includes one-third of 
the combined population of the Davenport-Moline-Rock Island metropolitan district; the Springfield, Ill. 


weight, two-thirds of that population. 


Not classified as a metropolitan district by the census. For the purpose of computing the composite food- 
cost index, the Peoria weight includes one-third of the combined population of the Davenport-Moline- 
Rock Island metropolitan district; the Springfield, Ill. weight, two-thirds of that population. 


® Population of Duluth prorated over Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


10754—35 -—2J) 
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Family Budget Survey in Sweden, 1933 





RELIMINARY results of a budgetary survey made in Sweden 

in 1933 covering 610 families show that 90.3 percent of total 
income was derived from employment, that wives and children con- 
tributed less than 3 percent of the total income, and that 54.9 percent 
of the families had a surplus from their incomes at the end of the year 
studied.!_ Expenditures for food represented 35.8 percent, and housing 
17.8 percent, of the total cost of living. Compared with returns 
made in the budgetary surveys of 1914 and 1923 for families of about 
the same economic status, the results of the latest study show a gen- 
erally higher consumption of meats, fruits, vegetables, dairy products, 
and spirits and wine, and a reduction in the use of starchy foods 
including breads of all kinds. It is stated that methods used in the 
1933 study follow broadly those of earlier investigations. The basis 
of calculations is the ‘‘normal’’ household, consisting of 3.3 units of 
consumption and corresponding roughly to a family of husband, wife, 
and two or three minor children. The income group represents income 
per unit of consumption. Of the 700 household books kept, 349 were 
for wage earners, 261 for salaried employees, and 90 for the middle 
t classes. Wage earners included were chiefly in the metal, wood, food, 
paper, and printing industries, and salaried workers were those em- 
ployed on railroads and in the postal, telegraph, and customs services. 
The middle-class representation was made up from bank and office 
employees, teachers, etc., but the returns covering this group are not 
included in the following summary. Of those families for which 
figures are here made available, 229 wage-earning families and 2(4 
salaried families lived in towns, and the others lived in smaller indus- 
trial areas in the country. The average size of family was 4.11 per- 
sons, or 3.38 units of consumption. In general, families without 
children, those taking lodgers, and those in which the head was un- 
: employed for more than a month during the year studied, were ex- 
cluded. As the habits and financial condition of wage earners and 
salaried workers were found to be much the same, the returns for both 
classes were considered together. This inquiry, like most family- 
budget studies in which household books are used, covered the better- 
paid workers. 


All 
W: 


Sal 





Income of Families 








Tue annual average income of the 610 wage-earning and salaried- 
employee families was 3,743 kronor *? in the year when this study was 
made. For salaried employees, the average was somewhat higher than 
for wage earners, the’figures being 4,136 and 3,449 kronor, respectively. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of families by size of income. 





! International Labor Office. International Labor Review (Geneva), June 1935 (pp. 869-80): The Swed- 
ish family budget enquiry of 1933. 
? Krona at par=26.80 cents; average exchange rate in 1933 was 22.03 cents 
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Table 1.—Distribution of 610 Families in Sweden, by Total Income 


[Krona at par=26.80 cents; average exchange rate in 1933 was 22.03 cents] 


Aver- 
age in- | 
come | TASS | 2,000 to | 3,000 to | 4,000 to | 5,000 to | 6,000 to | 7,000 to 


pe , 
| ; 3,000 4,000 5,000 6,000 7,000 8,000 
family — kronor | kronor | kronor | kronor | kronor | kronor 








Number of families having a total yearly income of— 








; Kronor | 
Ail TR aitiktosdccedacediccsscract “ee 150 





Wage earners _--....-. cabasioteayetind ~ 3,449 133 
Salaried employees.............- anal, Ga 17 
































The modal annual income was between 3,000 and 4,000 kronor for 
both categories of families covered. For wage earners, families in 
which earnings were less than that amount outnumbered those with 
higher incomes, but for salaried employees the situation was reversed, 
there being only 17 families with incomes of less than 3,000 kronor. 

The percentage distribution of family income according to its 
source appears in table 2. 


Table 2.—Percentage Distribution of Family Income in Sweden According 
to Source 


{Krona at par=26.80 cents; average exchange rate in 1933 was 22.03 cents] 








| Families having a yearly income per 
unit of consumption of— 





Source of income All families 


| 


Less than 
700 kronor 


700 to 1,450 
kronor 


1,450 kronor 
and over. 





FEE: Yee: Soe aa Smee a naar 


Percent 
100. 0 


Percent 
100. 0 


Percent 
100. 0 





! 


= 





Income from employment 90. 5 
Earnings of husband 
Earnings of wife 
Earnings of children 

Income from other sources 
Boarders and lodgers 
VV. benefit and assistance 


es 

=~ OO 
~3 
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Income per “‘normal’’ family. -...............kronor-. 


z 
. 
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In the families covered by this survey slightly over 90 percent of 
the total income was derived from employment. In the lowest 
income class—less than 700 kronor—the percentage was 85.5 of the 
total, rising to 91.1 percent of the total where income amounted to 
1,450 kronor and over. The husband’s earnings averaged 87.4 percent 
of the total for all families and increased in relation to total-income as 
the total earnings rose. While the wife’s earnings were insignificant 
in all income classes (1.4) they increased with income being 0.2 per- 
cent in the lowest and 2.2 percent in the highest income class. For 
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children’s earnings the reverse is shown, children supplying 5.9 per- 
cent of the total income in families with incomes of less than 7:9 
kronor a year, and only 0.2 percent in families with incomes of 1,450 
kronor or over. Income from sources other than family earnings 
averaged 9.7 percent of the total. In the report under review it js 
stated that such income is relatively of small significance but atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that boarders and lodgers supply as much 
as 6 percent of family income in the lowest income group and almost 
4 percent for all families. 


Expenditures of Families 


Report for 1933.—Expenditures per family averaged 3,688.8 kronor, 
About 55 percent of the families, or 335, reported a surplus after 
meeting the year’s expenses and 275 had a deficit. The average 
balance for families having a surplus was 227.6 kronor and _ the 
deficit amounted to 158.0 kronor per family. Wage earners with thie 
lowest incomes were found to balance approximately expenditure and 
income, while the tendency for those with higher incomes was for 
surplus to increase with income. 

Summary statistics showing the distribution of total expenditures 
per ‘‘normal” family (3.3 units) per year show that the largest single 
item of expenditure, 35.8 percent of the total, was made for food 
(table 3), followed by the item miscellaneous, 29.3 percent of thie 
total. Housing represented 17.8 percent of the total, clothing 13.1 
percent, and fuel and light 4.0 percent. 


Table 3.—Distribution of Total Expenditures per ‘‘Normal’’ Family (3.3 Units) 
in Sweden per Year 


[Krona at par=26.80 cents; average exchange rate in 1933 was 22.03 cents] 

















| Families having a yearly income per unit of con- 
sumption of— 
All families — ORR EOL PEIS Oa 


Soom Less than 700 .700 and less than 1,450 kronor and 
































kronor 1,450 kronor over 
| 4 aca aa met a p Ratedeh | Percent 
| Kroner lof total Kronor of totay i) KTONOT of totay1| KrOMOr |o¢ total 
| 
a awe StS oes ae, oS ea bee ation i 
Expenditures: 
All groups. --_-- by HRS R SER} 3,658.5 | 100.0 |2, 032. 6 100.0 |3,543.4 | 100.0 [5,669.8 | = 100. 
meas bik 2 tiie 1,309.3! 35.8! 935.1! 46.0 |1,206.4| 36.6 |1,7027| 30.0 
ET ae ae 650.8, 17.8| 297.4; 14.7] 613.0 | 17.3 {1,155.9 20.4 
i. 4 8 eee ee 145. 2 4.0) 84.1 4.1 |) 143.3 | 4.0 | 200.4 3.7 
Clothing... .......---- nctp <i 478.9 | 13.1 | 284.8| 14.0) 468.4 |) 13.2] 701.5 12.4 
Miscellaneous.....----.--------. 1,074.3 | 29.3/| 431.2] 21.2 |1,022.3 | 28.9 /1,900.3 | 33 
| | | , 
Number of families --.......-.....-- 610 47 | 444 119 
Units of consumption per family---- 3. 38 | 5. 44 | 3. 34 | 2. 44 











! The percentages have been calculated by the International Labor Office on the basis of ‘‘real’’ total 
expenditure (i. e., excluding savings, etc.), whereas in the original source any | were calculated on income. 
The food group includes drinks, tobacco, and meals taken outside the home; 


on furnishing and upkeep of the home; laundry done outside the home is included with clothing. 


ousing includes expenditure 





( 
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Units of consumption declined from 5.44 per family in the lowest 
income class to 2.44 in the highest. As is usual, the proportionate 
expenditures for food declined with rises in income. The same trend 
appears in the expenditures for fuel and light and clothing but expendi- 
tures for housing and miscellaneous items increased with income. 

Comparison of 1933-and earlier years.—Since the methods of the 
1933 survey were similar to those used in earlier studies, it is possible 
to make certain comparisons of the family expenditures in 1933, 1923, 
and 1914, after making minor adjustments for price changes, ete. 
Table 4 covers total yearly expenditures per ‘“‘normal’’ family in 1923 
and 1933. 


Table 4.—-Analysis of Total Yearly Expenditure per ‘‘Normal’’ Family in Sweden 
in 1923 and 1933 


[Krona at par= 26.80 cents; average exchange rate in 1933 was 22.03 cents] 





Actual expenditure in— Calculated expend- 


— : iture in 1933 ac- 

cording to con- 

ox oe . : : io 
Expenditure group or item 1928 1933 sumption in 1923 


Percent 
of total 


| Percent 
of total 


Percent 


Amount of total 


Amount Amount 


Kronor | Kronor | Kronor | 
Total expenditure___- 3, 830. 7 100.0 | 3, 658. 5 100.0 3, 252. 5 100. 0 


Food.....-.-- 1, 635. 5 | 42.7 | 1,313.5 35. 1, 213.5 | 
Housing ae ae indie 3 531.3 13.9 653.8 17. § 596. 5 
Fuel and light............-- lat 166. .4 145. 
Clothing » ee 533. 6 13. § 475. 
Miscellaneous..-...........-- Hiei O64. ¢ 25. 1, 070. 
Taxes... : : 297. 8 | 247. 
Medical care and hygiene. 84. ! 2.4 106. 
Insurance, dues, etc 186. : 261. 
Education, etc . 104. 3. 100. ¢ 
Amusements.-........-.-- a a 40. ’ 54. 
Transport : dente ded 75. 6 2. 79. 
Gifts ; ED: 63. : 76. 
Other items wale <a 112.7 144. ; 


4. 123. 
13. 444. ( 
29. 2 874. 
253. ¢ 

76. 
173. : 

97.5 

i 

70. 

59. ¢ 
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Figures for actual expenditure indicate that average income was 
somewhat less in 1933 than 10 years earlier for the families included 
in the two budgetary studies. However, the original report states 
that real income (calculated according to 1933 prices) per ‘‘normal”’ 
family increased by 419 kronor, or 12.7 percent, in the period between 
1923 and 1933. Of the major classes of expenditure (shown in the 
unadjusted figures) the housing and miscellaneous items increased 
between 1923 and 1933 and the remaining three decreased. If the 
adjusted figures are examined—that is, those showing expenditures in 
1933 calculated according to consumption in the earlier vear—there 
appears to have been an increase in real expenditures of 406 kronor, 
of which 195.7 kronor, or nearly half, falls under the miscellaneous 
item and 100 kronor under food. 
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Table 5 shows the quantities of certain foodstuffs consumed pe; 
“normal”’ family per year in 1914, 1923, and 1933. 


Table 5.—Quantities of Certain Foodstuffs Consumed per ‘‘ Normal” Family in 
Sweden, per Year, in 1914, 1923, and 1933 


[Krona at par=26.80 cents; average exchange rate in 1933 was 22.03 3 cents} 

















| | 
| Index number 





Absolute numbers 

















(1914—1(\ 
Item Unit aH ; ie ae: 

~ 

1914 1923 1933 | 1923 
natch eee voree oi ‘aes eee 

| 
a ne ere ee a diction Rac caine 7.9 11.9 15.7 150. 6 198.7 
EES sistas eiaioncithsestblet ates ase Kilogram__.| 19.2 21.1 36. 0 | 109. 9 | R7 5 
a i i One.........| 455.0 | 624.0] 497.0} 137.1 
ES eee a Te OY ee Kilogram... 13. 6 16.5 20. 9 121.3 
a diannenn preteens Rees eres EN HPP 2 xo: do......-| 89.3] 100.0] 120.6] 118.6 { 
i ih ee eee cane. 31.7 36. 6 38. 6 115. 5 2 
Meat (including pork) - ie in come eat abies eh ewe 88. 7 103. 0 107.9 | 116.1 | 
RS ..2 od dtd caida abe core he Siatiicadoed .do | 308.3 386. 7 347.2 125. 4 12 
es eee Liter__- | 661.9 | 838.9 742.8 126. 7 2 
Coffee__ a > Ris latte CRS Ee Yet Kilogram a AP aS 18.7 115. 2 OS 
eS SEE snide do.......| 189.3 | 235.0] 170.3 | 124.1 a 
Salt herring -__ ida dnnhinteceindinlan ct uceiiinbes : ee | 15.5 17.5 13.8} 1129 s! 
Se as Sea eae Liter a ee 25. 2 20. 1 112.5 s 
| ees Seen Sa Eeipkde ciel we * am _. 39. 0 31.4 32.3 80. 5 82 
Se EE PE RORET ENS FONTS oe * 31.3 27.0 21.0} 86.3 
NS “SSPE Fr ee es Be Ce ee fant ae 9.1 7.0 6. 1 76.9 
SEES SRO SEES Ss h ahcicaies "Res 17.0 12.2 11.1 71.8 
Ordinary rye bread.......................__..- Rate Sa 156.2] 99.3] 849] 63.6 | 
_ eae eR a ae 5.9 4.2} 52.2) 
as SE OE ELE | Liter........| 2132] 50.7 26. 0 | 28.0 | 








This table includes the results of the 1914 study, which did not 
include statistics for Stockholm. However, a study for Stockholm 
made in 1907-1908 showed no important differences in habits of con- 
sumption and the 1907-1908 and 1914 figures were used in combina- 
tion to represent pre-war consumption habits of industrial wage 
earners. The report here reviewed refers to table 5 as offering striking 
evidence of the improvement in dietary standards. The statistics 
show that more palatable, although more expensive, foods have been 
substituted for cheaper staples. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Measures for Control of Immigration in Foreign 
Countries in 1934 


URING 1934 a number of foreign governments passed measures 

for the restriction of immigration. The purpose of most of 
these provisions was the safeguarding of the employment of native 
labor. The action of these governments in this connection, as re- 
ported in the 1934—35 Year-Book of the International Labor Office, 
is summarized below: 

Angola (Portuguese West Africa).—Legislative Decree No. 570 of 
February 24, 1934, regulates the admission and residence of aliens 
who enter the colony to secure government concessions or to establish 
industrial or commercial enterprises. Such aliens must make a de- 
posit which is returned to them when they finally leave the colony. 

Argentina.—A payment of 33 gold pesos for the consular visa of 
the immigrant’s passport and other documents is called for under 
an immigration decree promulgated January 22, 1934. This measure, 
however, is not applicable to immigrants entering Argentina at the 
request of relatives already residing in that country or to agricultural 
workers. The latter must deposit the fee, but it is returned to them 
as soon as they actually secure agricultural employment. 

Austria.—The naturalization of aliens is prohibited by a govern- 
ment order of November 24, 1933, in order to protect the national 
labor market. However, naturalization may be permitted as a 
special measure in isolated cases. 

Belgium.—A royal order of December 8, 1934, empowers the 
Minister of Labor and Social Welfare ‘to restrict the employment of 
foreign workers by fixing the proportion which may be employed in 
the whole country, or in specified regions or occupations.’”’ Before 
using this authority, the minister must consult the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations which would be affected by such restriction. 

Brazil_——According to the federal constitution of July 16, 1934, the 
quota of persons of any nationality allowed to immigrate in a given 
year may not be over 2 percent of the number of persons of such 
nationality who have settled in Brazil within the last 50 years. 
Moreover, the concentration of immigrants in any section of Brazil 
is forbidden. Decrees of May 9 and 16, 1934, respectively, impose 
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various restrictions on immigration and provide that no alien may be 
admitted to Brazil unless he has in his possession a permit issued aj 
the request of a person or society already domiciled in the country 
or of a Brazilian authority. When application is made by persons 
other than Brazilian authorities for the admission of agricultural] 
workers, permits are issued only when these workers have concluded 
work contracts with such persons. 

Cuba.— Decrees of November 8 and December 6, 1933, provide that 
in all agricultural, commercial, and industrial undertakings, at least 
50 percent of the staffs must be of Cuban birth. 

Dominican Republic—An act and administrative regulations 
signed, respectively, on August 14 and September 7, 1934, require 
the immigration authorities to find out the number of aliens employed 
in every undertaking. This is for the purpose of carrying out the 
provision of the act of November 2, 1933, which provides that “at 
least 70 percent of the workers employed by any undertaking must 
be Dominicans.”’ 

France.—In order to reduce the number of employed alien workers 
in the country, the Government on November 20, 1934, decided to 
adopt the following measures: (1) To refuse employment permits to 
new immigrant applicants; (2) to examine closely every application 
for the renewal of an employment permit; and (3) to include in every 
contract for public works or supplies a provision that such contract 
must be carried out with French labor only. Furthermore, a number 
of decrees have been promulgated fixing the maximum percentage of 
foreign workers which it is permissible to employ in specified regions 
or occupations. 

Guatemala.—The admission of the immigrants who intend to enter 
employment for pay in agriculture, industry, or commerce is pro- 
hibited by a decree promulgated May 7, 1934. 

Honduras.—Under the new immigration act of May 14, 1934, an 
Immigration and Settlement Office is made responsible for the super- 
vision of immigration and for the job placement and protection of 
immigrants. With reference to settlement, immigrants are classified 
as follows: (1) Immigrants without employment contracts; (2) im- 
migrants with government contracts; and (3) immigrants engaged 
by private undertakings or persons. Immigrants of the first group 
are granted special facilities. This act also designates the classes of 
aliens who may not be allowed to enter the country. 

Luxemburg.—According to an order of May 31, 1934, aliens must 
hold identity cards. 

Mezxico.—The entry of aliens to engage in remunerative activity is 
prohibited for an indefinite period under a ministerial order of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1934. 
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New Zealand.—The provisions of the Immigration Restriction 
Amendment Act of 1931, which expired on December 31, 1933, were 
extended for 2 years. This act gives the Government the power to 
prohibit or restrict the entry into New Zealand of persons of any 
specified nationality or race or of any specified class or occupation, 
and provides that no person shall land in New Zealand unless he has 
a permit granted by the Government. 

Rumania.—The National Labor Protection Act, promulgated July 
16, 1934, stipulates ‘‘that in every undertaking at least 80 percent of 
each group of staff and at least 50 percent of the directors and mem- 
bers of boards must be of Rumanian nationality.”” Measures were 
also taken by the Council of Ministers to restrict the admission of 
foreign artists. 

Turkey.—Approval was given by the Government to the regulations 
for the administration of the act of June 11, 1932, concerning trades 
and occupations in which only Turkish nationals may be employed. 
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Official— United States 


ARKANSAS.—Emergency Relief Administration. A survey of fruit and berry 
farms and farmers and transient labor in the berry fields. Lattle Rock, 193), 
Various paging; maps, charts, illus. (Mimeographed.) 


Unemployables in Arkansas, 1934. [Little Rock?], 1935. 97 pp., 
maps, charts, illus. (Mimeographed.) 


——_——. 





Ca.irorniA.—Legislature. Assembly. Interim Committee on Investigation of 
Small Loans. Report. Sacramento, 1935. 35 pp. (Excerpt from the 
Assembly Journal, March 22, 1936.) 

Reviews the ‘‘small-loan”’ situation—legal status, actual money lending prac- 
tices, sources of credit for small borrowers, ete.—and recommends amendment of 
the State personal-property brokers’ act to embrace the principles of the uniform 
small-loans act. 


Co.Lorapo.—Industrial Commission. Thirteenth report, for the biennium Decem- 
ber 1, 1932, to November 30, 1934. Denver, 1934. 78 pp., folders. 

This report contains data on industrial accidents reported to the commission, 
the administration of the State compensation insurance fund, factory and boiler 
inspection, wage claims, and activities of the State employment service. 

he number of industrial accidents reported was 18,850 for 1932-33, and 
25,233 for 1933-34. The number of claims for compensation was 3,829 for 
1932-33 and 4,353 for 1933-34. Net losses paid by stock insurance companies, 
mutual insurance companies, and from the State fund amounted to $1,193,608 
in 1932-33 and to $1,130,499 in 1933-34. 


ILtuino1s.— Department of Mines and Minerals. Fifty-third coal report of Illinois, 
1934. Springfield, 1935. 300 pp., illus. . 

A directory of coal mines and detailed statistical summaries of employment, 
methods of operation, production, and accidents. Industrial accidents occurring 
during the year 1934 resulted in 86 fatal and 3,133 nonfatal injuries, as com- 
pared with 71 fatal and 3,018 nonfatal injuries in 1933. The report includes 
some data for metal mines, oil and gas wells, and quarries. 


Kansas.—Commission of Labor and Industry. Procedure and rulings pertaining 
to workmen’s compensation. Topeka, 1934. 30 pp. 
A simplified manual of procedure, under the State law, for claimants and re- 
spondents in cases of death or compensable injuries due to industrial accidents. 


Coal Mine and Metal Mine Inspection and Mine Rescue Department. 
Annual report, 1934. Topeka, 1935. 101 pp. 

Data are given on production, number of employees, days worked, and acci- 
dents. There were 7,805 workers employed in coal mines, metal mines, and 
tailing mills of the State in 1934. Fourteen fatal and 717 nonfatal accidents 
occurred. 


MassAcHvusetTts.— Department of Labor and Industries. The Division of Occu- 
pational Hygiene: Papers presented at Massachusetts Safety Conference, Sec- 
tion on Occupational Diseases, Boston, May 6, 1935. Boston, 19385 11 pp. 
illus. 

The papers covered the chemical and engineering work of the Division of 

Occupational Hygiene in relation to the prevention of industrial diseases. 


Labor Bulletin No. 172: Thirty-fourth annual directory of labor organ- 


-_-- 











izations in Massachusetts, 1985. ([Boston?], 1935. 84 pp. 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—Special Commission to Investigate Relative to the Age of 
Persons Employed and Old-Age Assistance. Preliminary report. Boston, 
19384. 4 pp. (House Doc. No. 216.) 


—_— Second report. Boston, 1935. 52 pp. (House Doc. No. 1875.) 

The majority report of this commission recommended unemployment insur- 
ance under a State-fund plan, and submitted the text of a proposed law on the 
subject. Regarding the subject of old-age pensions the commission asked for 
an extension of time in order to give proper consideration to the financing of an 
adequate system. 


Missourt.—Commission for the Blind. Tenth biennial report, 1933-84. St. 
Louis, [1935]. $7 pp. 
Reports of the department for prevention of blindness, the home teaching 
department, the home industries department, and the pension department. 


New Jersey.— Department of Institutions and Agencies. Division of Old-age 
Relief. Publication No. 28: New Jersey’s experience with old-age relief, 
1983-34. Trenton, 1935. 385 pp., charts. 


New Yorxk.—Department of Social Welfare. Division of Old Age Security. 
Annual report, 1933-34. |Albany, 1935?| (Ezatract from 68th annual report 
of the Department, pp. 182-188.) 


—— Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief. Message of the Governor 
transmitting preliminary report of the Commission on Unemployment Relief. 
Albany, 19385. 25 pp. Legislative Document (1935) No. 56. 


—— The public employment services in the State of New York, their organiza- 
tion, operation, and relationship to relief administration. Albany, 1935. 
141 pp. 


NortH Daxota.—Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Fifteenth annual report, 
for fiscal year ending June 80, 1934. Bismarck, (19342). 21 pp. 

A total of 5,496 claims were received during the year, of which 21 were fatal 
injuries, 61 resulted in permanent partial disability, 2,024 resulted in temporary 
disability, and 3,390 required medical attention only. Final awards on claims 
made in 1933-34 amounted to $389,292, including $30,263 for cases requiring 
medical attention only. 


OxLAHOMA.—Department of Labor. Bulletin No. 10—A: Report for two fiscal 
years, July 1, 1932, to July 1, 1934. Oklahoma City, 1984. 87 pp. 


—— Department of Mines and Mining. Twenty-seventh annual report, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1984. Oklahoma City [19342]. 23 pp. 
The report includes data on number of employees, production, and accidents 
in mines. In coal mines there were 6 fatal and 162 nonfatal accidents; in lead 
and zine mines, 3 fatal and 111 nonfatal. 


Orecon.—Bureau of Labor. Electrical code: Rules covering installation of wires 
and electrical equipment. Salem, 1934. 215 pp., diagrams, illus. 

This code is in substance a combination of the National Electrical Code, which 
covers methods of wiring, fixtures, and machine installation with respect to fire 
hazard, and part of the National Electrical Safety Code, which deals primarily 
with the personal hazards; but is different from both of these codes in form and 
arrangement. It was originally prepared by the National Bureau of Standards 
in 1919, and has been revised by the Bureau at intervals. It includes rules for 
resuscitation from electric shock, asphyxiation, drowning, etc. 


—— Governor’s Interim Commission on Public Health and Welfare. Survey of 

ro welfare in Oregon. Report prepared by Marietta Stevenson and Glen 

eet of the American Public Welfare Association. (Salem, 1935?] 51 pp., 
charts, tables. (Mimeographed.) 


PENNSYLVANIA.—State Employment Service and National Reemployment 
Service. Inventory of unemployed persons registered in the State Employment 
and National Reemployment Offices in Pennsylvania, by counties, by occupa- 
proms | ed December 31, 1934. Harrisburg, 1935. In 4 volumes. (Mimeo- 
graphed. 

The compilers regard the report as probably the most comprehensive of its 
kind, and as offering definite data of far-reaching importance on existing unem- 
ployment conditions. 
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Puerto Rico.—Industrial Commission. 
San Juan, 1935. 40 pp., folders. 

In addition to an account of the activities of the commission, the report inelidoes 
legislative recommendations regarding workmen’s compensation which were jn- 
omneane by the legislature in the new law approved by the Governor on Apri! 

, 1935. . 


Uran.—Industrial Commission. Biennial report, July 1, 1932, to June 30, 193) 


Annual report, fiscal year 1933-3) 


Bulletin No. 1, Synopsis of decisions rendered by the commission, and digest of — 


supreme court rulings, 212 pp.; Bulletin No. 2, Financial statements of the Stat: 
insurance fund, the Industrial Commission of Utah, the firemen’s pension fund, 
the employees’ combined injury benefit fund, the disabled miners’ fund, 20 pp. 
Salt Lake City [1934?]. 
The commission states that the usual bulletins (nos. 3, 4, and 5) covering in- 
dustrial accident statistics, coal and metal mine reports, and agricultural statis. 
tics will not be printed. 


VERMONT.—Commissioner of Industries. Biennial report for term endtng June 3 
1934. Montpelier, 1934. 20 pp. 

This report relates principally to industrial accidents. The accidents reporte 
to the commissioner’s office from July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1934, numbered 6,032, 
an increase of 15 percent over the previous annual period. Eight resulted fatally. 
The biennium 1932-34, however, shows a decrease from 1930-32. Compensatio: 
paid during 1932-34 amounted to $205,365, as against $364,627 for 1930-32. 


WasuHInGcton.—Department of Labor and Industries. Compilation of insuranc: 
and medical aid acts. Olympia, 1935. 43 pp. 





General safety standards. Olympia, 1934. 96 pp. 


Wisconsin.—Industrial Commission. Biennial report, 1932-1934. Madison, 
1934. 90 pp. 

Safety and sanitation, public employment service, regulation of private em- 
ployment agencies, unemployment relief, woman and child labor, industrial 
accidents, workmen’s compensation, apprenticeship, and wage collection are 
covered in the report. A detailed account is given of the commission’s experience 
in the administration of Wisconsin's new unemployment compensation legislation. 








Workmen’s compensation: Seventeenth report, July 1, 1932, to June 30, 
1934. Madison [1934?]. 48 pp. 

Compensable industrial accident cases settled by the commission totaled 
14,737 in 1932-33 and 15,224 in 1933-34. Compensation amounted to $3,061,556 
in 1932-33 and $2,325,701 in 1933-34, and medical benefits, including funera! 
expense, to $889,346 in 1932-33 and $803,197 in 1933-34. 


Wyromine.—Coal Mine Inspection Department. Annual report, year ending 
December 31, 1934. Cheyenne, 1935. 58 pp., illus. 
General report on coal-mine operation, production, employment, and indus- 
trial accidents in Wyoming. During 1934, 15 fatal and 216 nonfatal accidents 
were reported. 


Unttep Srates.—Central Statistical Board. First annual report, year end: 
December 31, 1934. Washington, 1935. 450 pp., chart. 


Congress. Senate. Document No. 65 (74th Cong., 1st sess.): Invalidity o/ 
N. R. A. codes. Opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, together 





with the concurring opinions of Justices Cardozo and Stone, in the case of 
A. L. A. Schechter Poultry Corporation and others vy. the United Svates o/ 


America * * *, Washington, 1935. 21 pp. 


Committee on Interstate Commerce. Stabilization of the bitu- 
minous-coal mining industry: Hearings before a subcommittee (74th Cong., /s! 
sess.), February 19 to March 7, 1935, on S. 1417, a bill to stabilize the bitumi- 
nous-coal mining industry and promote its interstate commerce; to provide for 
cooperative marketing of bituminous coal; etc. Washington, 1935. 624 pp. 


—— Department of Agriculture. Library. Bibliographical Contributions \o. 
24: Selected references on the history of English agriculture, by Everett F. 
Edwards. Washington, July 1935. 42 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

References to material on labor conditions are included. 
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Unrtep StatTes.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The small-housing scheme of the city of Stockholm, by Axel H. 
Oxholm. Washington, 1935. 34 pp., plans, illus. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


—— —— Negro Affairs Division. The Negro in business: A bibliography. 
HW rashingion, July 1935. 9 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serial No. R. 252: 
Wages and earnings in the silk and rayon industry, 1933 and 1934, by A. F. 


Hinrichs. Washington, 1935. 16 pp. (Reprint from June 1935 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 


—— Office of the Secretary. Emergency Conservation Work Bulletin No 
3: Handbook for agencies selecting men for the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Washington, July 1,1985. 39 pp. 


-——— Women’s Bureau. Hours of employment for women provided in Stai: 
labor laws, June 1935. Washington, 1935. 32 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


—— State minimum wage laws: Summary of occupations covered and 
rate 8 fixed (including rates fixed as of June 15, 1935, so far as ihe Women’s 
Bureau was informed). Washington, 1935. 19 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Technical Paper 563: A 
study of mine roof in the coking district of western Pennsylvania, by J. W. Paul 
and L. N. Plein. Washington, 1935. 34 pp., map, diagrams. 

The report includes figures on number of persons killed or injured from falls 
of roof and from other causes in the 12 representative mines covered by the study, 
and cites commendable features which have been introduced for prevention of 
injury from falls of roof or coal. 


Office of Education. Federal cooperation in agriculiural extension 
work, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation. Washington, 1935. 
297 pp. 

Much information from widely scattered sources is made available, in this 
volume, on (1) the social, economic, and educational background of the move- 
ment for Federa! participation in agricultural extension work, vocational educa- 
tion, and vocational rehabilitation; (2) the enactment of legislation with reference 
to these types of education; and (3) the organization and operation of the systems 
set up by such legislation 


—— Farm Credit Administration. Second annual report, 1934. Washington, 
1935. 202 pp., maps, charts. 
Includes data on banks for cooperatives, services to cooperatives, Federal 
credit unions, etc. 


—— Office of Federal Coordinator of Transportation. Section of Labor Rela- 
tions. Cost of railroad employee accidents, 1932, by Oito S. Beyer and Edwin 
M. Fitch. Washington, 1935. 61 pp. (U. S. Senate Doe. No. 68, 74th 
Cong., Ist sess.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 





The extent of low wages and long hours in the railroad industry. 
Washington, 1935. 78 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 


—— Tennessee Valley Authority. Department of Electricity. Division of 
Rates, Research, and Economics. Disposition of consumers’ savings under 
T. V. A. rates, showing influence of price on demand for electricity, by Edward 
Falck. Chattanooga, Tenn., 1935. 15 pp., charts. (Mimeographed.) 





Operations of the Alcorn County Electric Power Association 
under the Tennessee Valley Authority power program, June to November 1934, 
by Edward Faick. Chattanooga, Tenn., 1935. 40 pp., charts. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

Contains a description of the cooperative association oe to distribute 
electric power in Alcorn County, Miss., the results of its first 6 months’ opera- 
tion, and the text of its contract with the Authority. 
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Unitep States.—Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Public He,!i), 
Bulletin No. 211: Studies in asphyxia, by W. P. Yant and others. Was/ 
ton, 1934. 61 pp., diagrams, illus. 

This study was undertaken with the object of devising a procedure for treating 
moribund cases of carbon-monoxide poisoning. 


q- 





Works Progress Administration. Circular No. 1: Preliminary statemeni of 
information for sponsors of Works Progress Administration projects. Washing 
ton, 1935. 15 pp. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


ALBERTA (CANADA).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Seventeenth anna! 
report, for the year ended December 31, 1934. Edmonton, 1935. 47 pp. 
The number of accidents reported to the board during 1934 was 9,608, as 
against 8,160 in 1933, an increase of 17.7 percent. Fatalities numbered 35 
1934, 21 in 1933; and permanent disabilities, 77 in 1934, 57 in 1933. ~ 


ARGENTINA.—Ministerio del Interior. Departamento Nacional del Traba 
Divisién de Estadistica. Serie C, No. 1, Investigaciones especiales: Costo 
la vida; presupuestos familiares, precios de articulos de primera necesi« 
indices del costo de la vida. Buenos Aires, 19385. 67 pp., charts. 

A study of the cost of living of 308 wage-earners’ families in Buenos Air 
based on itemized reports for October 1933 furnished by the families. Printed 

Spanish with table of contents also in French, English, German, and Italian. 


Bre._orum.—Caisse Générale d’ Epargne et de Retraite. Compte rendudes opérat 
et de la situation pendant l'année 1934. Brussels, 1935. 88 pp., charts. 

The report of the Belgian General Savings and Retirement Fund for 1934 
Approximately 4,345,000 persons were beneficiaries of the retirement fund on 
December 31, 1934, and payments during the year amounted to about 286,500,000 
francs. 


CaNnaDA.—Actuarial report on the rates of contribution for the unemployment in 
ance benefits and the provisions with respect to supplementary unemploymen! 
benefits [under the Employment and Social Insurance Act enacted in J 
1935|, by Hugh H. Wolfenden. Ottawa, 1935. 29 pp. 

The provisions of the Employment and Social Insurance Act are reviewed 
this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


—— Bureau of Statistics. General Statistics Branch. The Canada year boo!, 
1934-35. Ottawa, 1935. 1235 pp., maps, charts. 

Among the subjects treated are employment and unemployment, unemploy- 
ment relief, wages, prices and cost of living, labor organization, industrial acci- 
dents and workmen’s compensation, industrial disputes, old-age pensions, coopera- 
tive societies, labor legislation, production, immigration, and colonization. 


Department of Agriculture. Report for the year ended March 81, 1% 
Ottawa, 1934. 75 pp. 
Includes a short section on agricultural cooperation in Canada. 


Department of Labor. Labor legislation in Canada, 1934. Ottawa, 1935. 
59 pp. 








Great Britain.—Department of Overseas Trade. Economic conditions 
Japan, 1933-1934, by G. B. Sansom and H. A. Macrae. London, 1935. 
159 pp. 


—— Home Office. Fifty-ninth annual report of His Majesty’s inspectors of 


explosives, for the year 1934. London, 19385. 49 pp. (Cmd. 4934.) 
A report on the administration of the explosives acts, with statistical aid 
descriptive data on explosions and accidents resulting from the manufacture, 
transportation, and use of explosives, petroleum, and petroleum spirits. 


Factory Department. Annual report of the chief inspector of factories 








and workshops, for the year 1934. London, 1935. 121 pp., charts. (Cm. 


4931.) 


Sections on safety, health, hours of employment, and welfare are included. 
Data on industrial diseases and poisoning in British factories, taken from tlie 


report, are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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GreAT Britain.—Industrial Health Research Board. Fifteenth annual report, to 
June 80, 19385. London, 19385. 30 pp. 

A brief account of the studies carried out by the Board, which include investi- 
gations of environmental conditions such as lighting, noise, dust, heating, and 
ventilation; physiology and psychology of work; sickness absenteeism; labor 
wastage; vocational suitability; and accident proneness. 


—_— —— Report No. 71: The physique of man in industry, by E. P. Cathcart 
and others. London, 1935. 43 pp., diagrams, folders. 

The report covers the record of the physical measurements (height, weight, 
and strength) of 13,656 men and boys aged 14 and over in England and Scotland. 
The study was made for the purpose of obtaining general information on phy- 
sique, and covered men employed in many different occupations as well as, for 
comparison, a group of undergraduates in various universities and a group of men 
who had been unemployed for at least 6 months. 


_——— Industrial Health Research Board and Illumination Research Committee. 
The relation between illumination and industrial efficiency: The effect of size 
of work. London, 19385. 14 pp., diagrams. 

tesults of experiments on the variation of illumination required when the 
difficulty of performing a visual task is increased or dithinished by variation in 
the size of objects. 


—— Medical Research Council. Report for the year 1933-1934. London, 1936. 
172 pp. (CUmd. 4796.) . 
The report contains a brief statement regarding studies of industrial pulmonary 
disease and of the work of the Industrial Health Research Board. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR Orrice.—Report of the director {to the International Labor 
Conference, 19th session, Geneva, 1935). Geneva, 1935. 91 pp., charts. 
Reviews the fifth year of the depression and economic recovery and social 
progress during 1934. Sections are devoted to employment, unemployment, 
prices, and cost of living. The closing chapter outlines future tasks of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 


MANITOBA (CANADA).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1934. 
Winnipeg, 1935. 36 pp. 

The report shows that 7,879 industrial accidents were reported to the board in 
1934, with 18 fatalities. For the corresponding period of 1933, accidents num- 
bered 6,560, with 12 fatalities. Summary data are given for 1934 with detailed 
statistics for 1933 showing number of accidents by industry, cause, nature of 
injury, sex, etc. 


Mexico.— Departamento del Trabajo. Primera memoria del departamento auto- 
nomo del trabajo. Mexico, 1933. 203 pp., illus. 

History of the Mexican Department of Labor from its beginning until it was 
made autonomous, present organization, and operation up to July 31, 1933, with 
laws regulating the Department and associated organizations, and some plans 
for workers’ housing. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—Commission of Government on the Unemployment Situation. 
Report, May 1935. London, 1935. 8 pp. (Cmd. 4910.) 


Nova Scotia (Canapa).—Department of Public Works and Mines. Annual 
report on mines, 1934. Halifax, 1935. 229 pp., folders, maps, diagrams, 
illus. 

Statistics of production and employment in coal mines, metalliferous mines, 
and quarries, and of fatal accidents in coal mines are included in the report. 


There were 25 fatalities in coal mines in 1934, as compared with 21 in 1933 and 
13 in 1932. 


—— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for1934. Halifax,1935. 34 pp., 
folder. 
Summary data are given on industrial accidents in 1934, and detailed statistics 
for 1933 showing compensated accidents by industry classes and cause and nature 
ofinjury. There were 8,357 accidents reported in 1934 as against 5,493 in 1933. 
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OnTaRIO (CANADA).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 
Toronto, 1935. 63 pp. 

In 1934, $3,657,968 was awarded for compensation and $841,738 for medica] 
aid in connection with accidents in Ontario. Accidents during the year num- 
bered 54,730, as compared with 38,042 in 1933. The report includes detailed 
data for 1933 which were not available when the report for that year was 
published. 


193 


fe 


SpaiN.— Ministerio de Trabajo, Sanidad y Previsién Social. Oficina Central ce 
Colocacién y Defensa contra el Paro. Estadistica del paro obrero involuntario 
en el segundo semestre de 1933. Madrid, 1934. 173 pp. 

Statistics of partial and total unemployment of workers in Spain for the las} 

6 months of 1933, classified by Province and by industry. 


—— —— Servicio de Colocacién Obrera y Defensa contra el Paro. Circular 
relativas a organizacion de los servicios y funcionamiento de los registro 
oficinas locales de colocacién. Madrid, 1934. 18 pp., forms. 2d. ed. 

Information and instructions relative to the functioning of local government 
employment offices. 


Union or Souts Arrics.—Department of Mines. Annual report, for the cal- 
endar year ended December 31, 1934. Pretoria, 1935. Various paging, 
folders, charts. 

The report includes information on the working of the labor laws, number of 
mine employees, wages paid, accidents, and miners’ phthisis. Some of the data 
on miners’ phthisis are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR Social Security, Inc. Social security in th 
United States, 1935: A record of the Eighth National Conference on Social 
Security, New York City, April 26 and 27, 1935, together with a census of 
social security in the United States. New York, 22 East 17th Street, 1935. 
239 pp. 

The discussion covered the subjects of health insurance, unemployment 
insurance, and old-age pensions. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SuRGEONS. Medical service in industry and workmen's 
compensation laws, by M. N. Newquist. Chicago, 40 East Erie Street, 1934. 
5O pp., maps. 
The section of this report relating to industrial medical service is reviewed in 
this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


BRANNON, Victor DEWITT. Employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation in 
Arizona. Tucson, 1934. 116 pp. (University of Arizona Social Scienc: 
Bulletin No. 7.) 

A historical study of employers’ liability during the territorial period and the 
early days of Arizona’s statehood; of the workmen’s compensation law of 1912, 
covering especially dangerous employments, and administration by the courts; and 
of the workmen’s compensation law of 1925, which created an exclusive State 
compensation fund and established an industrial commission. 


Brookines Institution. Institute for Government Research. Studies in 
Administration No. 30: International organizations in which the United 
States participates, by Laurence F. Schmeckebier. Washington, 1935. 370 pp. 

An analysis of the legal basis, financing, purpose and administrative machinery 
of 29 international organizations of a permanent character, discharging specific 
functions in which the United States cooperates. Among these are the Inter- 
natic nal Labor Organization, the International Penal and Prison Commission, 
the In‘ernational Office of Public Health, the International Institute for the 

Protection of Childhood, the International Institute of Statistics. 


—— Institute of Economics. Publication No. 62: Tobacco under the A. A. A., 
by Harold B. Rowe. Washington, 1935. 317 pp., charts. 

A study of the tobacco industry under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, with 
a section devoted to the legislative basis for the program of control. The situa- 
tion of the tobacco industry in 1933 is reviewed, and marketing agreements, plans 
for controlling production and their operation, the method of financing the pro- 
gram, and the results in 1933 and 1934 are discussed. The final chapter deals 
with long-term possibilities and limitations of controlled production in the 
tobacco industry. 
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Burrows, H. R. and HorsErie.p, J. K. Economics of planning—principles and 
practice. Philadelphia, American Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Pamphlet Series No. 1), 1935. 31 pp. 

A discussion of the plans being followed by various countries in an effort to 
solve the problems of industry and production. 


Chn1z, MANUEL Pic6N. Habitaciones obreras: Recopilacién de leyes y decretos 
sobre la edificacién saneamiento, arriendo, cooperativas y financiamento de las 
habitaciones para obreros. Santiago de Chile, Imp. y Enc., “ Virginia’’, 1935. 
398 pp. 

A compilation of laws and regulatory decrees concerning workmen’s housing 

through February 18, 1935. 


CaRTWRIGHT, Morse Apams. Ten years of adult education: A report on a 
decade of progress in the American movement. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1935. 220 pp. 

While the author considers it desirable that present activities in workers’ 
education in the United States should increase, he thinks it quite probable that 
such education will become more and more closely integrated with the general 
adult-education movement. 


CaSTORENA, J. JesGs. Manual de derecho obrero. Mexico, La Impresora, 1982. 
332 pp. 

History of working conditions in Mexico, and analysis and discussion of the 

rights of the worker, according to the Mexican labor law, with respect to labor 


contracts, occupational unions, labor disputes, arbitration, fines for violation of 
the workers’ rights, etc. 


CasuALTY ACTUARIAL Society. Proceedings, November 22,1934. New York, 90 
John Street, (19357). 223 pp., illus. (Vol. XXI, part I.) 

The subjects of papers presented at this meeting included the control of 

accidents through workmen’s compensation rating; the underwriting of compen- 


sation for silicosis; and the experience rating plan as applied to workmen’s 
compensation risks. 


Curistigz, ARTHUR C. Economic problems of medicine. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1985. 242 pp. 


The writer discusses the relation of the physician to the community, the 
medical social worker, medical care under workmen’s compensation laws, volun- 
tary and compulsory systems of health insurance, systems of industrial medicine 


including contract practice, and the essential elements in a comprehensive plan 
for medical care. 


DesaTE INDEX SUPPLEMENT AND SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON CURRENT 
Desate Topics. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1985. 152 pp. (The 
Reference Shelf, vol. 10, no. 4.) 

This supplement to the Debate Index (published in 1932 as volume 8, no. 5, 
of the Reference Shelf) covers materials published from October 1932 to April 
1935. The subjects include child labor, collective bargaining, and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


Eviet, Paut. The waterfront and general strikes, San Francisco, 1934. San 
Francisco, Hooper Printing Co., 19384. 256 pp. (Privately published.) 
A day-by-day narrative, based chiefly on newspaper accounts, of the longshore 
and general strike, by the director of the industrial relations department of the 
Industrial Association of San Francisco. 


Essays in Sociat Economics in Honor oF Jessica BLANCHE PEerxortTo. Berke- 
ley, University of California Press, 1935. 363 pp. 

Includes papers on old-age security; the American Federation of Labor and 
organization in the automobile industry since the passage of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act; growth and care of the indigent sick and aged as a function 
of government in California; British health and unemployment insurance; self- 
help cooperatives in California; industrial change and unemployment; unem- 
ployment relief in California, ete. 


GarpDINER, GLENN L. How you can getajob. New York, Harper & Bros., 1934. 
188 pp. 


This book has been prepared to assist those desiring to secure employment 
but who lack the ability to sell their personal services. 


10754—35——21 
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HENNINGER, C. H., and others. A survey of industrial mental hygiene.  Pitjs. 
burgh, [University of Pittsburgh?], 1984. 140 pp. 

The authors of this report believe it important from the standpoint of menta| 
hygiene that industrial physicians observe and study the mental and nervous 
states of workers. In this connection recommendation is made that whenever 
possible psychiatrists, ag, Savio: social workers, and psychologists should be 


employed by industry. he study was made under the auspices of the Schoo} 
of Medicine, University of Pittsburgh. 


Ickes, Harotp L. Back to work: The story of P. W. A. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 19385. 276 pp., map, illus. 

Describes the organization of the Public Works Administration, the situation 
encountered in each of the fields in which P. W. A. funds were used, and the 
results achieved. Appendixes give the text of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and data concerning P. W. A. undertakings as of April 1, 1935. 


INsTITUTE oF Paciric Reiations. Proceedings of the fifth conference, Banff, 
Canada, August 14-16, 1983: Problems of the Pacific, 1933—Economic con/flict 
and control. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1934. 490 pp. 

Among the major subjects treated are: Differences in standards of living; 
differences in labor standards; Japanese expansion; the United States’ recovery 


program; China’s reconstruction program; Ottawa, a cooperative attempt at 
recovery. 


JOHNSON, JAMES WELDON. Negro Americans, what now? New York, Viking 
Press, 1984. 103 pp. 4 


One section is devoted to employment problems of Negroes. 


LONDON AND CamBRIDGE Economic Service. Special Memorandum No. 39: 
The iron and steel industry of Germany, France, Belgium, Luxemburg, and the 
Saar, by Frederic Benham. Issued in cooperation with the Harvard University 
Committee on Economic Research. London, 19384. 51 pp., maps, charts. 

In addition to information on resources, markets, output, and production costs, 


the report contains some data on number of employees, working hours, and 
earnings. 


Lonpon Scuoot or Economics aNnp PouitricaL Science. The new survey of 
London life and labor: Vol. IX, Life and leisure. London, 1935. 4445 pp., 
map. 

This final volume of the London survey covers “‘all that part of life which is not 
occupied in working for a livelihood, in traveling to and from work, in eating or in 
sleeping.” Part I deals with the pursuits of leisure, including a chapter on adult 
education; part II, with social organizations; part III, with indulgence and 
delinquency; and part IV, a worker’s family life from the inside. 


Lows Cuuan-Hua. Facing labor issues in China. London, George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1934. 211 PP: 

Labor unions, labor legislation, workers’ education, unemployment and under- 

employment, and industrial welfare work, are among the topics covered. The 


author is publicity secretary of the China International Famine Relief Com- 
mission. 


McCueary, Georce F., M. D. The influence of the medical prafecsion on the 
English health insurance system. ‘(Reprinted from the Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, vol. XIII, no. 1, January 1935, pp. 23-29.) 


MILBANK Memoriat Funpb. The thirtieth year in review: Report for the year 1934. 
New York, 40 Wall Street, 1935. 60 pp. 

MM The report covers the work of the Fund in the field of public health, including 

health demonstrations in different localities and studies on the costs of medical 

care and other social problems. 


MINNESOTA, UNIveRsITy oF. Minnesota State-wide recreation program, by 
Robert W.-Murchie. Minneapolis, 1934. 31 pp., maps, illus. 
An account of the methods followed in Minnesota in organizing a recreation 
program for the State by the State Seen Relief Administration with the 
e 


assistance of a committee appointed from the faculty of the University of 
Minnesota. 


Nationa InpusTRIAL ConFERENCE Boarp, Inc. Bulletin No. 217: Financial 
incentives: A study of methods for stimulating achievement in industry. New 
York, 247 Park Avenue. 1935. 47 pp. 
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(up-AGE Pension InFrorMANT. Vol. 1, No. 1, August 1935. Chicago, Fitzgerald 
Publications, 1935. 31 pp. 
The first issue of a periodical to be devoted to “educating the masses of the 
people”’ regarding their rights under the various State laws on old-age assistance 
gnd other social security measures. 


Pane, wae Social insurance for U. S. Washington, Washington Star, 
1 ° pp. 

A 7 the Secretary of Labor on the Federal social security bill, arranged 
for by the Washington Star and broadcast February 25, 1935. 


PLANNING FOR EMPLOYMENT. A preliminary study by some Members of Parlia- 
ment. London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1935. 97 pp. 

The purpose of this study is “not so much to work out a national economic 
policy as to suggest the sort of machinery required to formulate such a policy 
and carry it out.”’ The draft of an enabling act for industrial reorganization, 
presented as the first necessary step, is given in the appendix. 


RepMAYNE, Sir Ricnwarp A. S. A review of the experimental working of the five 
days week by Boots Pure Drug Co., Lid., Nottingham. Nottingham, Boots 
Pure Drug Co., Ltd. [19342]. 70 pp., diagrams. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


a A. A better economic order. New York, Harper & Bros., 1936. 
194 pp. 

The author advocates a guild organization adapted to a machine and wage 
system. This economic order, he holds, should also include ‘‘a considerable 
measure of cooperative enterprise, government control, and government owner- 
ship.” If the attempts to set up a better economic order fail, the principal cause 
of that failure, he declares, will be greed. Social reconstruction calls for ‘‘a 
great quickening of the public and private conscience.” 


SraNDARD O1L Co. or New Jerszey. A job with Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). [New 

York, 19347]. 36 pp. 

An account of the industrial representation plan of the company, covering 

policies concerning wages, vacations, sickness, accidents, unemployment, stock 
ownership, pensions, and death benefits. 


TRANSVAAL CHAMBER OF MinzEs. Forty-fifth annual report, year 1934. Johannes- 
burg, 1935. 191 pp. 

The report includes information on relations between mine operators and em- 

ployees, rae and accidents in mines, and holidays with pay. Some of 


= mate on holidays with pay is given in this issue of the Monthly Labor 
view. 


Twiee, H. J. The economic advance of British cooperation, 1913 to 1984. Man- 
chester (England), Cooperative Union, Lid., 1934. 110 pp. 
A ee rhe account of the various branches of cooperation—retail and 


wholesale distribution, production, employment, banking, insurance, etc.—with 
statistics in most cases through 1933. 
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